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DIMBULA-GALA : ITS CAVES. RUINS. 
AND INSCRIPTIONS. 

I THE “MARAVIDIYE” CAVES. 

By H, C. P, Bell, C.C.S.^ (Retired.) 

D IMBULA-GALA, or to give the hill its older name, Dumbulu-gale ” — by far the most pro- 
minent landmark in the generally prevailing flatness of the Tamankaduwa District, 
North-Ccntral-Province — is the well known beacon-hill, rising 1,700 odd above sea-levei, 
and marked on English maps as “ Gunners' Quoin,” by which mariners skirting the Eastern coast 
of Ceylon are greatly assured of their position.^ 

Archseologically, it goes without the saying that this bold hill, towering in solitary state 
from the surrotmding plain, must have been, from very early times, one of the chief resorts of the 
oldest inhabitants of Ceylon — those “ Yakhas of the “ Mahdwansa^’' or Veddas as they came to be 
known later. Doubtless it is that these aborigines, in their occupation of the spacious and 
salubrious caves, which pierce the beetling cliffs of Dimbula-gala, as well as of the more humble 
shelters formed beneath semi-detached crags and boulders lying off its foot, were gradually 
supplanted by Buddhist eremites ; and that, as centuries rolled on, these hermit recluses gave place 
in turn to organised sanghdrdmas^ or monastic associations, structural evidences of which may be 
found to this day at more than one site round the base of the hill. 

Of such was the “ Maravidiye ” Cave Temple above Kuda Ulpata, the caves and ruins 
adjoining Kosgaha Ulpata, and at Nilmal Pokuna” and “Namal Pokuna,'' the latter coteries 
still qiiite buried in forest. 


1, Plate 1.— Dimbula-gala : South View: distant. The Survey Office gives the height ot the Trigonometrical point 
as 1782 . 7 te«t. 
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All these scattered caves and sites of monasteries (known solely in 1897 to Veddas of 
Kuda Ulpata and Kosgaha Ulpata, the two hamlets then existing at Dimbula-gala, but, to them, 
familiar from boyhood) were explored by the Archaeological Survey twenty years ago. 

In the course of a two months’ tour, which covered the North-East portion of Nuwara- 
kalaviya and the greater part of Tamankaduwa (the two broad divisions of the North-Central 
Province), the Archaeological Commissioner spent nearly a week in the examination of Dimbula-gala 
and ife environs. 

Much of archaeological value and interest came to hght. 

To the antiquarian explorer the most engrossing of the ancient habitations at Dimbula- 
gala is, undoubtedly, the striking range of caves situated at the point where the cliff begins to rise 
sharply in bare rock to the wooded summit, and so high up the forest-clad slopes of the hill as to be 
barely discernible. ^ To this S. W. frontof the hill the Veddas have applied the name ^^Mdrdvidiya^ 
owing to the caves lying immediately above a traditional ancient vidiya, street or road, so termed. 
It is of these Maravidiye Caves '' that some notice is offered in this Paper. 

CAVES 

The whole of one day was allotted by the Commissioner to these archaeologically 
important caves ; in taking notes and measurements of the dilapidated roc ms, the connecting 
passage between Caves A. & B. — the “ Sanda Maha Lena” and “ HiriMaha Lena ” — and of other 
features of interest, besides photographing the caves, etc., and making “ eye-copies of the 
inscriptions on the rock roof. 

The following Notes, entered in the Archaeological Commissioner's Diary. {Annual Report 
1897, p. 9), afford succinct description ; — 

September 3rd. Camped at Kuc^ Ulpata near a cool, wooded, spring below the South-West side 
ol Dimbula-gala (“ Gunners’ Quoin Hill). Here are at present located a few Veddas. 

Behind, the cliff towers slightly concave (recalling the East face of Sigiri-gala, but steeper) with 
many bambara wada (rock-bee hives) hanging hundreds of feet up. Further East, the range rises still higher 
with two more rocky scarps well marked. Directly behind Kuda Ulpata is a slight dip {de-^ala) in the 
range at no mean height. Nestling high near the summit can be seen some caves with white plastered walls, 
like the *' gallery '' at Sigiriya. - 

At the East end of Dimbula-gala lies Kosgaha Ulpata. another Vedda hamlet ; and round, opposite 
its Western face, Manampitiya, the largest and most thriving village in Tamankaduwa, two miles this (Egcda 
Pattuwa) side of the Mahaveli-ganga and the Maha-gan-tota fenry. 

The main heights of Dimbula-gala are Kalukoka-hela, Guru-hela, '‘Maravidiye.' For water, 
besides the “ Namal-pokuna ’’ and “ Nilmal-pokmaa.” there are three springs (ulpat) — Kosgaha, Kuda, and 
Pus^Ua-vev^l. 

September 6th. Gave this day to the exploration, etc., of the caves, hardly visible from the vddiya 
(circuit-hut) at Kuda Ulpata as a white speck amid green and grey setting of forest trees and granite cliff, 
which lie high up that portion of Dimbula-gala that adjoins the dip in the hill directly behind the hamlet, - 

Ail this South-West side of Dimbula-gala is known to the Vedd^ (of whom a quaint posse of silent 
folk from Kuda Ulpata and Kosgaha Ulpata hamlets guided us) as Maravidiya,” from the tradition of an 
ancient road which is said to have passed round the base of Dimbula-gala to Manampitiya. 

The highest point of this part of the hill is just West of the gap, or dip, and above these 
caves ; thence it falls away gradually Westwards, with two rocky bluffs breaking the hill line. 

For more than half the way up to the “ Maravidiye Caves ' the approach is very gradual. It runs 
along a rocky spur of the hill, which projects South-West. After passing a cave (with a katdre or drip-line 
cut over its brow, but bearing no inscription) the ascent gets steeper ; and just before reaching the rock cliff 
under which lie the caves becomes! quite steep. 

The caves — originally natural caverns pitting the scarp, but subsequently improved by artificial 
handywork — rest on the lower slope of the rock cliff. This forms their floor and that of the passage-way 
uniting them. 


Plate I. —The ‘‘ Maravidiye” Cave.- rreleiliotcgrofbic view. 
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Cave A. ‘ 

The first cave reached is also the best preserved. Some ten feet of a low wall, or high kerb, with 
rounded top, which formerly protected the off-side of the narrow terrace, still remain. The walls of the 
two rooms, with much of the hard plaster adhering firmly, stand m places nearly as perfect as when built 
centuries ago. Even some of the frescoes ' which once adorned the walls may be faintly traced. 

There are arched doorways admitting to ruined chambers, one fairly spacious. 

Cut well up on the roof formed by the overhanging rock, outside the cave, is an inscription (No. 1) 
in the oldest form of “ Cave character/' (each letter apparently about a foot m verti:al size) . It is legible 
enough, but beyond the reach of an ordinary ladder. 

Immediately beyond the rooms there is a gciUwala, or rock pool, of delightfully cool, clear, water, 
always in shade, and said never to dry up. 

Passmg this on the left, a gradual rise by a narrow ledge, two to three feet only in width, leads on, 
for twenty yards or so, towards the second cave (Bj. A few fathoms crawl along the breakneck ledge — now 
almost unprotected, but which troubled the Vedda escort as little as it would have monkeys then a dip 
through a natural rock-tunnel on to a further ledge, hardly less dangerous ; which, in turn, descends to a 
broader passage ending in another tunnel. 


Cave B. ^ 

This second tunnel emerges on to Cave B, the largest in the range, which is quite open now ; but 
was utilised for a vihdre at one time , portions of its walls are left, showing frontage of 26 ft. The rock 
floor, being wider here than at any other point, this vihdre had the advantage of a fair-sized terrace in front. 

Remains of ‘‘ frescoes " (mostly in black and white) exist on the plaster of the inner wall. One of 
these old paintings may represent Gautama Buddha’s Sat-saiiya, so familiar in modem Temples of the 
Island. 

As with Cave A an equally pellucid rock pool, just beyond the vihdre, served to supply pure drink- 
ing water in abundance to the occupiers of the cave.^ 

Beyond the pool there is space for perhaps another cave room, but small. 

On the rock roof of Cave B are two inscriptions — the older (No. 2), a single line in the “ Cave 
script, ’’ dating back B. C. like the record at Cave A. ; the other (No. 3), an inscription of about the 11th, 
century A.D. This is incised on a raised panel, once smooth, and is of great interest both in itself, and as 
proving the occupation of these caves up to mediaeval times. 

The writing being on the sloping roof, considerably within the cave, is wonderfully well preserved; 
every letter is quite legible. 

In contents, it is apparently a pious record of repairs and improvements, etc., to the Cave Vihare, by 
*' Sundara Maka Devi/' queen of Vikrama B^u ( “ ViJcumbd nirindn dated in the 27th year of Jaya 
Bdhn Vat-himiyd." Mention is made of Gaja Baku Deva " (? Gaja III ; of special names of caves 
(•‘ Sanda Maha Lena/' Hirt MakaLeria/’ KalingaLena ; and the charitable dedication of • Demale 
Vekesara ” ( ? village). 

Photographs were taken of both Caves ( A.B.), ^ of the passage between them, * and of one gal-^ala ^ ; 
of the three inscriptions " eye-copies " were made, and No. 3 also photographed (Plate VI.) 

From the caves the vista of Eastern Province and Central Province (Kandyan) hills is very extensive; 
and, the day being fortunately clear, afforded a glorious view. 

Of former images in the Caves, there survive only two small limestone ot-pilima (sedent figures) 
both worn and damaged, and the mere wooden core of a hiti pilimayak (statue), all of the Buddha. 


3. Plate II.— Cave A. and Passage-way to Cave B. The figures are those of Vedda guides 

4. Plate HI. Plate IV. The old gaffer, wnth a icandurii beard,” leaning against the wall was the ” KoraUi yd " or Second 
Headman ot the Tamankaduwa Veddo. The Chief Headman, Talawange Mmtuva, \\ho was, styled "Fata bendd/ lived 
m 1897 at Kohombalewa, a Vedda hamlet on the bank of the Madura Oya river, the Eastern Province boundary. The Third 
Headman vpas known as ‘‘ ’ Among the seated Veddas maybe seen the hoary .ligure ot the old Gamatala," or minor 
headman, of Kosgaha Clpata. AH these " ancients ” have long since shuttled off their mortal coii. 

5. Plata IV, . ^ . 

6. The inscribed panel can be seen m Plate III, towards the right of the photograph, on the sloping root ot 
Cave B, apparently almost above the Kondayd but really nearer the camera. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 

Three inscriptions, and three only, have been discovered at the “ Mardvidiye Caves, 
despite careiul search on two separate occasions. 

Of the three records, two (Nos. 1., 2.) are carved in the most ancient style of the “ Brdhmt 
Itpi'* writing found in Ceylon, and go back to the early centuries B.C. ; the third, incised on a 
panel, is in the Sinhalese script of the 11th century A.D. 

Inscription No. 1* 

A record of 21 letters in single line which is (as stated in the Diary entry) ‘‘ cut in the oldest 
form of ‘ Cave character ’ (each letter apparently about a foot in vertical size) ” above the brow of 
Cave A, though at such a height as to be inaccessible, without special ladder or scaffolding. This, 
however, is immaterial, as owing to its boldness the inscription can be read easily, except perhaps 
for one akshara, rather worn. 

The palatal “ digamma sa is that used both in this and Inscription No. 2 of Cave B. 

Transcript. 

Pa ru ma ka Pu sa jhi ta ya u pa sa (ka) Chi ia ya le ne sa ga sa. 

Translation. 

“ Cave of the female lay-devotee Chita, daughter of the Chief Phussa, (granted) to the 
Commimity (of Buddhist monks).” 

Inscription No. 2. 

Also a one-line epigraph ; 15 letters in all, somewhat less largely cut than No. 1, but ol 
about the same age B.C. 

Transcript. 

A ya ra Ti sa ha jha ya A bi u pa la ya 

Translation. 

“ (Cave) of Abiupala, wife of the noble Sura Tisa.” 

Inscription No. 3. 

This fine inscription, of seven lines between ruling, is engraved on the inner sloping face of 
Cave B, within an oblong coimter-sunk panel. ^ To right of the panel are outline figures of Sun, 
Moon, Crow and Dog, all symbolic. 

Exposure to the weather in the open cavern may have somewhat roughened the rock 
surface, but has not materially affected the incised writing, which is still completely legible, and 
presents no difficulty to the copyist. 

The ‘‘eye-copy” reproduced (Plate VI) was jotted down in his own Inscription Book 
by the Archaeological Commissioner standing in front of the panel in 1897, after photographing 
it (Plate V). Five years later, when surveying the Dimbula-gala caves and ruins, the Head 
Overseer of the Archaeological Stirvey' made an independent official “ eye-copy ” which differs 
in no respect, save in being distinctly better drawn. 

7. This intelligent ofiScer. A. P. Siriw ardhana. new dead, d}d Fterling work in ihe Archseological Stirvey Perartment 
for many years. To a fair knowledge of Surveying, he coupled natural, though undeveloped, talent for Drawing. In 
Epigraphical training he proved himself an apt pupil; and the very numerous “eye-copies” and ‘’squeezes’* ot lithic 
inscriptions he made for the Department were executed, tor the mo&t part, with great care and success ; to which some 
acquaintance with high Sinhalese. Elu, and Pali, helped not a little. Virtually the whole extensive set of the estampage.^ of 
Ceylon Inscriptions secured by the Archaeological Survey, and since forwarded to Prcfes>ci Wickremasmghe at Oxford to 
be utilised for the ” Epigraphia Zeglanica,'' was prepared by Siriwardhana. 

To his memory this slight tribute is offered by an ear.-Archaeological Commissioner, (with whom he served for 
nearly 20 years), mindful of very efficient aid rendered, often under most trying conditions which may have undermined 
his health from the frequently recurring attacks of malarial fever he suffered. 
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With the exception of two passages, more or less cryptic, the contents of the inscription 
are easily understcKxi, its language differing but little from that of the present day. 

As regards three of the Royal Personages mentioned the Mahawansa'" leaves us 
in no doubt. 

Queen Sundara Maha Devi,” from whom this gahsannasa professes on its face to 
emanate, was manifestly “ Sundri (Tumour, Sundari) the youngest sister ” of the three princes 
who came from “ Sihapura ” (Kalinga) in India. She was given by Vijaya Bahu I unto his son 
Vikrama Bahu” — the Fi/cnm6d nirindu'' of the inscription — “to wife, being desirous to 
establish his race.” {Mahdwansa, LIX, 49.) 

“ And when in process of time a son was bom imtohim named Gaja Bahu” — “ Gaja Bahu 
Deva ” the rock record calls him— “ the king being mindful of the welfare of his sons,” gave Vikrama 
Bahu “ the whole of Rohana and sent him to dwell there ” (LX, 89.) 

On the death of Vijaya Bahu, after a long and eventful reign, civil war ensued, with 
fluctuating success, between the late king^s brother Jaya Bahu I (who was immediately anointed 
king) and his sister, or half sister, Mitta, with her three sons, on the one side, and Vikrama 
Bahu I on the other ; imtil (as the History states) by a signal victory the latter became “ the lord 
of his people, and dwelling in the city of Pujatthi (Polonnaruwa) governed the King’s Country 
{Rdja rafa^ a Northerly Division of Tri Sinhala, or ancient Ceylon), although he was 
not anointed king'' (LXI, 47.) 

“Vikrama Bahu died after he had enjoyed the kingdom one and twenty years,” 
(LXIII, 18) — an “ enjoyment” which cost the Buddhist religious establishments dearly. 

He was succeeded at Polonnaruwa by his son Gaja Bahu II — who, allied with 
Manabhara^ the Younger, proved such a thorn in the side of their more distinguished relative, 
afterwards the illustrious Pai^krama Bahu the Great. 

The internecine struggle for mastery ended only, as the old Chronicler puts it quaintly, by 
the two former princes, “ because that they could not dwell even in their own country through fear, 
taking refuge in the King of Death, seeing no other way of escape.”^ (Mahdwansa, LXXV, 27-31). 

The fourth “Royal Personage” specified on the panel record is “/ay a Bahu 
Vat-himiyd^" in whose 27th year the gaUsannasa was granted. 

Who was he ? Was he Mahalu Vijaya B^u I, who reigned 55 years, or was he 
his younger brother, Jaya Bahu I, whose rule is variously given as from one year {Mahdwansa 
Editors) to three years (Rdjawaliya and, in the Tamil inscription of Polonnaruwa, as at least 
38 years — the last 15 of which he had shared with his grand-nephew Gaja Bahu Deva ? 

The question was pariially discussed in the Archaeological Commissioner’s Annual Report 
for 1909 (pp. 26, 27). 

Mr. H. Krisna Sastri, Assistant Superintendent oi Epigraphy, Southern Circle, was good enough 
to favour the Archaeological Commissioner with a transcript and translation of so much as is legible of the 
Tamil pillar inscription. He writes : — 

“The fragmentary Tamil inscription from Polonnaruwa referred to in Part I of this [Madras 
Epigraphical] Report is dated in the 15th year of the reign of Gaja Bahu (II), and in the 38th year of Jaya 
Bsdiu, apparently ignoring, in this way, the intervening rule of Vikrama Bahu I for 21 years, as stated in 
V., 18, of Chapter LXIII. of the Mahawansa. 

“ Accepting the initial dates® given by Mr. Wijesinha for these kings, the 38th year of Jaya Bahu 
exactly coincides with the 15th year (i.e. 1157 A.D.) of Gaja Bahn II. Consequently, the statement that 

8. “And when he{Man^bharana) had spoken these words he wept bitterly, and, as if it moved him to go unto the place 
whither the good soldiers of the great king Parakrama would not desire to loUow him. he set out tor the Fortress of the Buler oi 
Hell. ’ {Mahdwansa, LXXn. 342.) 

9. The thr^ dat«a quoted below are those adopted by the Mahtuvans* Editors. They are open to amendment. 
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king Jaya B^u died one year after accession, as Mr. Wijesinha has put it, may have to be accepted with 
modification. Perhaps the fact was that either Jaya B^u did not die after one year as stated in the 
Mahawansa^ or that Vikrama Bahn ruled the kingdom for him until his son Gaja Eahu II was appointed 
heir-apparent in 1142 A.D.'’ 

Mr. Krisna Sastri’s allotment of this Tamil record to the 38th year of Jaya Bahu. successor of 
Vijaya Bahu I (1065-1120 A.D.) is, primd facie, supported by the inscription in Sinhalese discovered in 
1897 by the Archaeological Commissioner in one of the picturesque, and almost unknown, caves which 
occur high up the slopes of 0imbula-gala {“ Gunners’ Quoin in Tamankaduwa. 

The difficulty of reconciling the allotment by the “ Mahavi^ansa ' of but one year to the reign of 
Jaya Bahu with the twenty-seven of the Dimbula-gala inscription, and the absence of corroborative 
evidence con/ra, justified the Archaeological Commissioner in then "1897^ attributing the record to the 
extremely long reign of perhaps the greatest regenerator of Sinhalese rule, after years of Southern Indian 
invasion and ascendancy, and reading “ Jaya B^u ” as synonymous with “ Vijaya B^u. ” 

This Tamil inscription of Polonnaruwa would appear, however, to settle the point, though the 
total silence ol the Mahdwansa " regarding Jaya Bahu [except his decease , after mention of his being 
hastily crowned on the death of Vikrama Bahu I seems strangely unaccountable. 

Jaya Bahu I, having been inaugurated king over the kingdom of Lanka, may have been forced, 
or may have preferred, to live in retirement as de jure Sovereign of Ceylon, whilst his nephew Vikrama 
Bahu I reigned for twenty-one years. *’ although he was not anointed king ” ; and similarly Vikrama 
B^u's son, Gaja Bahu 11 may have succeeded to de facio rule, of which fifteen years, added to his 
father’s terra, would nearly cover the thirty -eight years of Jaya Baku’s nominal reign recorded on the 
Tamil pillar. 

The above arguments, though they advance the question, cannot be said to lay it at 
rest finally. 

If Jaya Bahu I and Vikrama Bahu I, uncle and nephew, rivals for the throne, both dated 
their reigns from the demise of Vijaya Bahu I — and nothing is more reasonable — and, assuming, 
as we may, that the Polonnaruwa pillar inscription is unimpeachable — who will vouch for the 
accuracy of the written palmdeaf chronicles for this period ? — , the decision should be in favour of 
Jaya Bahu I as the “Jaya Bahu Vat-himiya ’’ of the Dimbula-gala record.^ ® 

But, even if Jaya Bahu I lived to reign for the thirty-eight years the Polonnaruwa 
inscription allots him as against the one year, and three years, of the Siniialese histories, Vikrama 
Bahu (the length of whose uncrowned rule is not disputed) would have been dead for six years 
when the sannasa was executed ! 

How then explain the position ? In this way. Queen Sundara Maha Devi may well 
have issued it after her husband's death. 

It is this which, after all, seems perhaps the simplest solution of the problem ; and for 
these reasons : — 

(i.) Vikrama Bahu could hardly have been given the title “ Nirindu (king) during the 
reign of the great Vijaya Bahu I, his father ; nor Sundara Maha Devi that of “ aga-mehesun 
(chief queen.) 

(ii.) Vikrama Bahu was no churchman ” ; far from it. 

Like his three cousins and opponent “ kings — the sons of Mitta — he “ gave no heed to 

religion.” 

He seized the lauds that were dedicated to Buddha and for other holy purposes, and bestowed 
them on his servants. . . . The gems and other precious things, the offerings of the faithful unto the Alms- 
Bowl-Reiic and the Sacred Tooth-ReHc, took he also by force ; as also the perfumes of sandal, aloes- wood, 
and camphor, and a great number of images of gold, and did with them as it pleased him . — Mahdwansa 
LXI. 54-57. 


10. ilr John il. Senaveratne v” Ccg^on Aniiquatu: pp 262*1) mggests rhe identification oi Jahahu*Deva of the 
Tamil pillar inscription at Polonnaruwa with the Tamil king Java Bahu of the IJth century, who shared the rule of 
the Pihiti Kingdom ’ with Magha until driven out by Parakrama Bdhu II. Eut this lands him in the difficulty, which he 
recognised, of accounting satisfactorily for Gaja Bahu Deva. whose i5th year corre-iponcls with the S8th of Jabahu-Deva, 
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Is it in the least likely that this Ceylon Henry the Eighth/’ unscrupulous robber of 
monastic property, would have countenanced such liberal Buddhist benefaction by his Chief 
Queen as that recorded in the Inscription, with the arriere pensee of destroying it later ? 

(iii.) Vijaya Bahu I (in the only inscriptions known admittedly belonging to him) is given 
the full title Siri Sanga Bo Vijaya Baku Deva (Tamil slab inscription, Polonnaruwa) ; and 
'Siri Sanga Bo Vijaya Baku Rajapdvahanse ” (Sinhalese rock inscription, Ambagamuwa) : 
e contra, Jaya Bahu I is called simply ' Jabahu Deva” in the Tamil pillar record above 
quoted: “Jaya Bahu Vat-himiyanvahanse ” in the Dimbula-gala inscription; and, notably, 

“ 5ri Apaiya Salamega Chakravarttikal §n Jaya Bahu Tevar” (8th year), on a Tamil pillar 
inscription at Budmnuttava (A. S. Report, 1911-12 p, 115) ; wherein mention is also made of 
“ Nayanar §n Vira Bahu,” (Manabharana the Elder), eldest of Mitta’s three sons who supported 
Jaya Bahu's cause against Vikrama Bahu. (Mahawansa, LXL 26.) 

The balance of probabilities would certainly, therefore, appear to incline to “ Jaya Bahu 
Vat-himiya ” of the Dimbula-gala inscription being Vikrama Bahu's uncle Jaya Bahu I, not his 
father Vijaya Bahu : and to the endowment and embellishment of the " Kalinga-Lena 
Monastery being carried out by the widowed queen Simdara Maha Devi as an act of piety and 
penance for the sins of her sacrilegious lord, after Vikrama Bahu had “ passed to the other 
world according to his deeds'' — an expressive phrase of the Monkish Chronicler, here at least 
suggestive of much. 

At that — adhuc sub judice Us est — we may leave the question for the nonce; and proceed 
to the Inscription itself. 

Text 

BS 

3. e^6ccs5f ©S3 esasS)© §20 Bdidi 

4. ^ SS§ 08 

q®QQ 05253 

5. Sg® ^05® ®S3e83^ ^ 6^083 

6. 4^601^ 253® '^83 ^00 S)j@ es^"8£8253 ^^diq ©e3®es3253£ gd 

7. 0S5Dce^ 2sjesG)S3’ 355<^8^^-’ cS^2533 

S)88 @535 ©^S@. 

Translation. 

I {lit. we) Sundara Maha Devi — descended from Suddhodana’s line, sprung from the 
Ikhwaka (Okawas) royal dynasty, coming of the Solar race in unbroken succession, (who) 
transcends (the goddess) Sri in loveliness, (and) was blessed with {lit. got) Gaja Bahu Dcva (as 
son), when (/i7. being) Chief Queen to King Vikrama Bahu {Vikumhd Nirindu)honi of parents 
both Crowned Heads {lit. hom between two crowns ^ 2 )--hereby set forth (h7. certify the fac t) 

11. Th? comriin^on i? even closer;— 

De niab ^iuaesitii I'ix terliuo hvui 


yec hahet €*'e/itvs aordulct praeda ^ono>’ 

Ko third generation was granted to either king. With Henry Vllls daughter's Mary and Eli-abrtb the Tudor d^nastA 

closed : Gaja Bahu II ended Vikrama Bahu Is direct line. . .. i ^ * 1 . * ’ 

12. Dfvotimif iaende npan If (as seem^ quite likeU 1 this expression be an expansion 01 the shorter epithet oe 
Omvejf (Pah, dvaydbhMkd j.'to " twice acomted ■. E. Z I p. 30... commoniy attached to King • Abha Salamevan iKasyapa V> 
m his'piUar ipscriptions, it >s iV'poa- legoMCmn not met with elsewhere; and, therefore, the more interesting. The epithet 
usually applied solely to Sangha, Kasyapa'si mother, as “twice crowned queen should possibly not be so restricted always 
bS in some cases, as here cover both father and mother as equally crowned sovereigns. In modern Sinhalese the expression, 
as provisionally translated, may be paraphrased wacMpipn dedenci'ff^ ohw meda apannavv. "Crowned Heads may also merely 
m»an at times *■ of Royal blood,' in a general sense. ' ' 

13. The stone mason cut ml3 for b by mistake and used the form htn (more modern nnv, tm,. «un, 
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that, observing the hardship of persons traversing with bent knees by the help of chains the 
passage-way (rnatiga) between the ‘‘Great Moon Cave ’ {Sanda Maha Lena) and the “Great 
SxmCsive'' {HiH Maha Lena),ih.e residence of five hundred of the Chief Community ha 
San^a), where corporeal relics of our lord Buddha are deposited, (I, therefore), caused 
(suitable) stones to be laid {lit. broken up) and improved the passage way, 

(Fuither), that having established cave (shelters) dagabas, and great ho trees, (I) gave (to 
this Cave Temple) the appellation “ Ralinga Lena/' and, in the 27th year (of the reign) of 
Jaya Bahu Vat-himiya on the Full Moon Day (vura pohoye) of (the month) Poson, dedicated 
for the sake of religious merii {kusaldn karavdy Dcfflale Vchcsara^^ (village), causing rice to 
be offered (from that village) to monks {pd~hat, lit. monk-bowl ricc),^ ^ for so long a period as the 
Cave (Temple) shall exist. 

APPENDIX 

The receipt in May of a “presentation copy ' of Volume II, Part IV, of the 
Epigraphia Zeylanica” containing Text and Translation, with Introduction, of the medieval 
Inscription (No. 3) at Dimbula-gala, decided the writer to detach the above account 
of the “ Maravfdiye Caves ” from the fuller Paper on “ Dimbula-gala : Its Caves, Ruins, and 
Inscriptions,’' which he had all but completed for “ The Ceylon Antiquary ” ; and to issue it 
at once, as a first instalment. ^ ® 

This last issued Part of the “ Epigraphia Zeylanica '' deals with seven inscriptions 
from the North- Central-Province — six of King Nis$a^a Malla, at Polonnaruwa (two of which 
had been already published, with Plates, in the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
for 1911-12), and one of Queen Sundara Maha Devi, at Dimbula-gala ; and, from the Central 
Province, two records, both very short, of the Queens Kalyanavatf and Lflavati, at Bopitiya 
and Rekatipe respectively. 

As was to be expected, these records have been edited with that meticulous thorough- 
ness and erudite scholarship which have so notably marked all the literary work done at Oxford 
by Professor Don M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, the Epigraphist to the Ceylon Government, By 
this most recent contribution he has laid students of the Island’s rich store of lithic inscriptions 
under still further obligation to him. 

If perchance in the case of the Dimbula-gala Inscription (No. 3). Mr. Wickremasinghe has 
failed to satisfy the requirements of that full accuracy, which his own responsible position and the 
credit of the learned Periodical he edits, demand, no criticism except it be constructive — not that 
contemptible carping form so commonly indulged in — is justifiable. For, such partial failure^ — 
be it said at once — is due to no laches on the part of the learned Professor, except 
in so far as having injudiciously allowed himself to be too confiding, and thus become 
a victim of treacherous estampages (ink impressions), — the best it was possible to 

14. Manga dana eva damavaUn yana minisu/ige. Explained by a learned Buddhist priest margay eh i d( vw t da 

hevalkevat pd akula) danvelvalin ihevat danvelvaia elh) gamanaya karanaimnisuhgi: The above translation follows this rendering. 

15. Kasaldyi karavd. In modern Sinhalese " pingamak karaxo." " making (it) a nllage dedicated for the #»ake of 
religious merit.'' The expression occurs not unfrequectiy in inscriptions €,(j, at Xakalagan4 Vihare, X. W. Province, (where 
it IS used two or three times), and Balalu-vewa, X. C. P. knsalanata pidi, 

16. Dtmali vihemra. *‘The Tamil-tank-(villagc.)'' With vehesara cf. cesar pat *’ tank side, ” E. 2’, I. p. 48. 56. 

17. JPdbat = pdtra batt '’rice offered to monks" in their begging bowls.) 

No doubt Sundara Maha Devi ict apart this village {DemaU Vthesara) for the maintenance of the '‘Ealinga L^na " 
aanjghdrama^ just as one of her predecessors, Dapuiu Ill’s queen, had given the village ‘Mahummara to “the rock temple 
Jayn-sena,” and restored, or allotted, other villages to the Giri-bhanda, and other Vihaies {Habdxcavsa XL. 23-29.) 

This beatowal of village lands for the support of monks (6ft upndhdna gam dxtficL) was a regular practice of Sinhalese 
nilert with a religious bent. 

1® Part 11. will deal with Kosgaha Tipat^ '‘ave^and Pokuna ‘ end ’* Nilmal Pokund ’ rum«, Ac. and outlying tite? 
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supply for his use, but nathless uncertain, if not virtually illegible, here and there — on which 
he has had to rely for framing his transcript of the Sinhalese text. In consequence, his printed 
version of that text — and of necessity the English translation based thereon — have suffered 
considerably in places. 

From the point of view of honest epigraphical and historic research, Mr. Wickrema- 
singhe will, it is confidently believed, not resent, but rather be the first to welcome, the friendly 
criticism^ ^ tendered below by his former colleague on the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, in 
the further development of which, as quondam servants of the Crown, and personally, both 
continue to retain deep united interest. 

1. After quoting the summarised “description of the locality ” from the Archaeological 
Commissioner’s Annual Report of 1897, Mr. Wickremasinghe proceeds : — 

“The inscription -with which we are concerced here is that engraved on the raised panel, bet\^cen 
ruled lines two inches apart, in Si^alesc characters of the twelfth century A.D., varying from one to 
one and a half inches in size. The record seems to be complete, though the unusual ending suggests the 
possibility of it being continued on other panels on the rock roof, which might have escaped even the 
long-trained eye of an indefatigable explorer like Mr. Bell." 

Mr. Wickremasinghe admits that the record seems to be complete,” but finds the 
ending ^‘unusual.” 

The ingenuous solution of this imagined difficulty, so playfully suggested,-® by finding 
in “ Mr. Bell ” a possible scapegoat, must — flebile dictu — yield to plain realities. The thorough 
examination, twice carried out (first in 1897 and again in 1903), of an exceptionally open cave, 
flooded with daylight, where little or nothing could have escaped observant notice, is fatal to 
such a comforting theory. 

No writing, whether on ‘'other panels” or separate, additional to Inscriptions Nos. 2 
and 3, exists in Cave B. 

2. In regard to the subject-matter of the inscription Mr. Wickremasinghe says 

The contents tell us that Sundara-Maha-devi, the chief queen of Vikrama-Bahu and the mother 
of Gaja Bahu, caused the construction of a road at Dumbula-gala between Sanda-maha-lepa (the 
great Moon -cave > and Hiru-maha-leua (the great Sun-cave) ; that she had it paved with stone and had 
also cave temples built with statues, dagabas, and sacred bodki trees ; and that she further testifies to 
a certain benefaction which she had made to Demalc-pehe in the 27th year of the reign of Vijaya-Eahu. 

The record inscribed on the rock, as given above (p. 7), necessitates some modi- 
fication of this paragraph, which is based on Mr. Wickremasinghe's misreading of ‘‘ squeezes ” 
not clear throughout. “ Demale^peke ” is not the true reading ; nor is Vijaya Baku'* 

3. Mr. Wickremasinghe proceeds : — 

It is clear from these historical references that the inscription belongs neither to Vijaya-Bidiu I 
nor to his brother Jaya Bahu I but to Sundara-Maha-devi. It is the only record by her so far known 
to us, and was set up in her capacity as the chief queen of Vikrama Bahu I (1111-1132 A.D.). That 
thi«t view must be correct we see first from the script and the phraseology which debar us from giving 
the inscription a date later than the third quarter of the twelfth century A.D., secondly from the reference 
to Gaja Bahu II. (1132-1153 Al.D.) by the title deva which suggests that he had not yet come to the 
throne, and, thirdly, from Sundara-devi’s confirmation of the benefaction which she had made to 
Demale-pehe in the reign of her father-in-law, Vijaya-Bihn I (1055-1110 A.D. ). 

19. venenato litiera mixta joco sst, 

20. Mr. Wickremasinghe further developes this unexpected vein Qf dry humour in a Polonnaruwa Inscription given 
iathis same Part of the * Epigraphia Zeylanica ” p. 153. 

This record had been already fully published (text, translation, photograj h> in the Arcfcaeoicgical Survey Eepott for 1911-12 
p, 102, Nothing on the slab (top, bottom, and sides) was then omitted, accidently or of set purpose, 

Mr. Wickremasinghe writes The rest of the inscription is wanting It may posstbli, be fcAirid on the reverse side of the slmbf 
Asthealablay within a few feet of the Archseological Commissioner’s verandah for iome twelve years, the innocent ''r’Tiuffjcfo that 
it might juver have been turned over is not without a quaint savour. 
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No one with a knowledge of the old Sinhalese character, and capat^e of understanding 
even the gist of the contents, mostly simple, of Inscription No. 3, could, after reading it on the 
rock panel itself, attempt to rob the Royal Lady of her just rights in the record. Clearly she 
is the authoress, as self-declared. 

But it is no less true that the inscription as surely “ belongs ’’ to the reign of '' Jaya-Bdhu 
VaUhimiydy be he whom he may ; and, in that — the ordinary sense — its allotment to cither 
Vijaya Bahu I, or his younger brother Jaya Bahu I, is both reasonable and correct. 

Moreover, pace tanti nominis, the title Deva (Tamil, Tevar) does not suggest to every one 
that Gaja Bahu Deva '' had not yet come to the throne. The term is used of himself (15th regnal 
year), his grand-uncle Jaya Bahu I (35th year), and his grandfather Vijaya Bahu I, (55th year) 
as ruling sovereigns, in two inscriptions, pillar and slab, at Polonnaruwa. 

Again, to speak of the “ Jaya-Bdhu Vat~himiya ” of the cave panel as confirmation of 
the benefaction which Sundara-Maha- devi had made in the reign of her “ father-in-law Vijaya 
Bahu ” is assuredly to beg the question. 

4. Mr. Wickremasinghe then explains, very rightly, that “ Sundara-Maha-devi'^ of the 
Inscription must be identical with the queen whose name is spelt Sundri in the Mahdwansd!' ; 
and that “ the form Sundri probably originated from a copyist's mistake some centuries ago 
in misreading “ the Sinhalese combined nda as na.” 

5. In the first part of the next paragraph Mr. Wickremasinghe writes of Gaja-Bahu- 
deva, with truth : — 

As regards the other proper names in our record, Gaja-B^u-Deva is no doubt identical, 
as mentioned above, with Gaja-B^uII. (1132-1153 A.D.), although the word at the end of the second 
line which tells us bis relationship to Queen Sundari is hardly legible. 

On the rock itself the word closing line 2 is quite legible : it is ‘‘ lada^ From the vague 
“squeeze” Mr. Wickremasinghe read doubtfully (vedu),'^ which, in this place, has virtually the 
same meaning. 

6. But in the latter part of the paragraph Mr. Wickremasinghe is not so happy : nay, 
he is even indiscreet. His words are : — 

Vijaya B^u Vat-himi is obviously Vijaya-Bahu I (1055-1110 A.D.), the syllable vi being fairly 
clear in one of the estampages before Mr. Bell’s original identification is, therefore, correct; 

but the later suggestion that Vijaya Bahu of our record might be Jaya Bahu I is inadmissible. 

This airy disposal in four lines and on false premises — the name on the rock is not, as 
already stated, Vijaya Bahu — of an interesting historical point, without stopping to quote even 
a summary of the evidence, not lengthy, set out by the Archaeological Commissioner in his Annual 
Report of 1909 (pp. 26, 27) for the identification of the “Jaya Bahu’’ of the record, will hardly 
commend itself to readers desirous of enlightenment. 

“ Mr. Bell,'’ who in 1897 favoured Vijaya B^u, pointed out in 1909 that the discovery 
at Polonnaruwa of the Tamil pillar Inscription, dated in the joint reign of “ Jabahu (Jaya Bahu) 
Deva” and ‘‘Gaja Bahu Deva,” appeared “to settle the point, though the total silence of 
the Mahdwansa regarding Jaya Bahu, [except his decease], after mention of his being hastily 
crowned on the death of Vijaya Bahu I, seems strangely unaccountable.” 

21 . Mr. Wickremasinghe has previously showed this penchant for an unreliable "squeeze’' vereion not justified by the 
stone, m imagining that he seemed to notice marks of erasion of the vowel sign t above thee” in the word on the south end of the 
••G«?i30ta»'slab at Polonnaruwa. The reading on the slab itself is undoubtedly not as contended for by the 

Professor (See controversy in The Ceylon Antiquary 
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In plumping,” on the faith of a doubtful squeeze, for the reading Vijaya Bahu ” 
Mr. Wickremasinghe is undoubtedly rash. 

True there is no tmdignified “ waving his hands,” no * wagging his head,” by the staid 
Professor ; but none the less — 

“ He has certainly foimd a Snark ! ” 

Estampages of hthic inscriptions {expert o credit e — the writer himself can feelingly testify, 
from much aggravating experience) arc too often the despair of the epigraphist : — 

Ista repercussoe quam cemis imaginis umbra est^ 

Nil habet ista sui. 


Where, as in this instance, an akshara affecting the whole record historically is not clearly 
legible on the 'squeeze,” whilst at the same time there is available the reading, unmistakable on the 
rock, by a Government Officer, not without some epigraphical training, who has had the solid 
advantage of personal contact with an inscription, incapable of being misread, the safest rule 
would naturally seem to be to risk adopting the version of “ the man on the spot.” ^ ^ 

The eye-copy” of the inscription made by the Archaeological Commissioner (Plate VI), 
and the photograph of the inscribed panel (Plate V), leave no room whatever for doubt 
that the four aksharas immediately preceding ‘ Jaya Bahu Vat-himiyanvahanse ” in line 6 are 
* nam tabd ' \ and that ''vi,” which Mr. Wickremasinghe thinks he sees on the peccant 
squeeze,” is 

' just a mere reflection thrown — 

A shadow, with no substance of it own.” 


It is, of course, possible that Mr. Bell’s original identification ” may prove to be 
•'correct ” even yet ; but '' the balance of probabilities ” seems distinctly to favour Jaya Bahu I, 
not his elder brother Vijaya Bahu I, on the combination of reasons quoted above. In any case, 
Mr, Wickremasinghe’s ergo gains nothing from the deceptive ‘'squeeze” he trusted too fondly. 

7, Mr. Wickremasinghe concludes his useful Introduction by quoting from the " Nikdya 
Sangrahawa'" the names ‘'of two celebrated monks, namely, the Mahathera Buddhavansa 
Vanaratana and his chief pupil, the Mahathera Aranayaka Medhankara, both of the Dimbula-gala 
fraternity,” who “ lived in the first half of the thirteenth century.” 

8. It will suffice to reproduce here Mr. Wickremasinghe’s English Translation without 
his Sinhalese Text, as the points of divergence between both and those given by the writer 
above can best be shown, by specifying such differences seriatim below the translation. 

Translation. 


Her Majesty Sundara-Maha-devi, chief queen of king Vikumba who the crown which 

he had received and mother of Gaja-Bahu-Deva, who surpasses the goddess Sri in her beauty and is 
directly descended from the Solar dynasty, which belongs to the lineage of Sudona that has sprung from the 
Okk^a royal race — [this queen] caused the construction of a road between Sanda-maha-iena (the great 
moon-cave) and Hiru-maha-lcua (the great sun-cave) at Dumbula-gala, where 500 members of the ‘Great 
Community ’ reside and where relics of the body of our Lord Buddha also exist, and had the street paved 


22 It is but fair to show “ the reverse of the medal.'' 

Where the inscribed stone surface is so weathered and dark in colour as to he doubtiul in some letters, a black and white 
sflueeze" may occasionally bring them out better ; but, in such conditions, it more usually adds to the uncertainty. 

As acood instance see this very Part I V. “ Epujraphia Zeylanica:' p. 171, where the tstaiapage permitted Mr. Wickremasinghe tc 
come nearer the truth, in reading** Prttt-dana {ka) niandapayak'’ (lines 43 44), than the Archeological Commissioner (Annual RtpoH 
1911-12 ) who had extracted from the worn rock only Priti danana mama pasak. ^ 

The actual readme on the rock tsmee verified) is PHU ddna nama mandapayak “a mandapu called Gladsome Alms 


(Hall).' 
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with flagstones Then she had caves established with statues, dagabas and sacred bodhi trees. 

Adjoining Kalin gu-lei^a (Kadinga-cave) also, on the uposatha day of the bright half of (the lunar month) 
PosoD [May-June], in the twenty-seventh year of [the reign of] the mimificent king Vijaya Bahu Vat-himi, 
she caused the construction of sacred kusaldn (vessels ?) for the Demale-p^he (monastery), and, after 
making an offering of gruel in them, dedicated them to it so long as the world exists. To this effect 
Sundara-Maha-devi herself [testifies]. 

Line 2. Mr. Wickremasinghe has : — ^*dinu lada-votunu me n) Vikumbd- 

nirindu-hata aga-mehesun^vu Guja^Bahu Devayan The first part he translates ; — ‘'king 

Vikumba who the crown which he had received; adding a footnote This may 

possibly be a reference to the fact that he was still not properly anointed as king though he had got 
the crown.'" Cf. Mahdwansa, hci. 30/" 

The inference is not justified by the actual text. 

Between “ dinu "" and “ Vikumhd ” are, on the rock, nine or ten characters, all distinct, 
which read : — devotunu mende upan. These words have been translated above provisionally ; — 
“ bom of parents both Crowned Heads.” 

Lines 4, 5. Mr. Wickremasinghe has : — ""manga (dunu evu a rembu)n 

(yedu) kebaligal (hasvd) manga pavat-kota"’ He translates the passage : — “ had the street paved 
with flagstones ; footnoting that the greater part of the text here is hardly legible.” 

Whatever be the closest meaning of the words, the rock text at any rate is not open to 
fair doubt. The passage from “ manga ” runs legibly : — “ dana eva damavalin yana minisunge 
duka bald gal gasvd pavatkota'" 

Of this passage the tentative translation offered above is : — observing the hardship of 

persons with bent knees by the aid of chains traversing the passage-way caused 

|suitable) stone to be laid {lit. broken up), and improved the passage-way. 

Lines 5, 6. Mr. Wickremasinghe gives : — “ {Kalingude) na yd (danavat Vi) Jaya^Bdhu 

Vat-himiyan-vahanse ” ; and translates ; — Adjoining Kalingu-le^ (Kalinga Cave) also . 

the munificent king Vijaya Bahu Vat-himi.” 

The sentence, as the panel really has it, is : — Kalinga lenay^ nam tabd Jay a Baku 
Vat-himiyanvahanse” It is translated above; — “gave (to this Cave Temple) the appellation 
Kalinga Lena, [and in the 27th year of the reign of] Jaya Bahu.” 

Line 7. Mr. Wickremasinghe reads : — “ De{ma!e-pehe siri-kusaldn) karavd yd^baf 
pudanu-kota (lov) pavatnd tdk kalata ; and renders : — “ she caused the construction of sacred 
kusaldn (vessels ?) for the Demale-pehe (monastery), and. after making an offering of gruel 
(in them), dedicated them (to it) so long as the world exists.” 

The actual rock text is ; — "'’Demale vehesara kusaldn karavd pdbai pudanu kota lena 
pavatnd tdk kalata'' As Englished ; — “ dedicated for the sake of religious merit Demale vehesara 
(village), causing rice to be offered (from that village) to monks, for so long a period as the Cave 
(Temple) shall exist.” 

Mr. Wickremasinghe has failed to understand kusaldn'' in the present connection ; and, 
deceived by the “squeezes,” has misread "*ydbut" for ""pdbat," and “ lov" for “ lena" 

As regards the termination in ma Mr. Wickremasinghe footnotes : — “ If the last syllable 
be mha, the translation should be ‘ To this effect I am [lit. we are] Sundara-Maha-devi.* 

23. Dtv%ma, ThU termination in rixa later became vxha a. f. Inscriptions of the Uthi century at Gampola, Hulan- 
gftmuwa, etc. 
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THE KOKILA SANDESA. 

“ CUCKOO MESSAGE.” 

By W. F. GUNAWARDHANA. MUDALIYAR. 


T he Kokila Sandesa was written in the reign of Parakrama Bahu VI. ^A, C. 1410-1467) 
and is closely connected with a very important chapter of the History of Ceylon. In 
A.C. 1284, Bhuvaneka Bahu I. had scarcely breathed his last when a Pandyan general, 
A’rya Chakravarti, invaded this Island at the head of a great army. The invasion was a success, 
and the city of Yapau, the capital, having been sacked, the sacred Tooth-Relic was seized and 
carried away. 

The kingdom of Pandya was at this time very strong under the able administration of 
Kulasekhara and his four royal brothers : and the new King of Ceylon, Parakrama Bahu III. saw 
that a struggle with that power was hopeless. Yet the Tooth-Relic was the most valued possession 
of the Sinhalese Crown, and its recovery at any cost was imperative. So Parakrama Bahu 
personally visited the Pandyan Court, and opened negotiations. 

The Relic was restored ; but after that date, we find a permanent Tamil settlement in the 
Peninsula of Jaffna, with an A’rya Chakravarti as King, but more or less under the protection of 
the Court of Madura. The presumption is that the Peninsula had been the camping-ground of 
the invading Pandyan army, which sat there, and that it was surrendered as ransom for the Relic , 
But whatever the history of this little kingdom may be, the kingdom itself was in the 
hands of very industrious men, trained to war, but not less trained to the arts of peace. It began 
to grow rapidly in wealth and power, and in the reign of Bhuvaneka Bahu V. (A. C. 1372-1405). 
we find it become so powerful as to be able to control, with the aid of its fleet, the trade of the 
sea-coast towns of the Sinhalese sovereign. 

The Tamil menace was getting to be very serious, when Alagakkonar, the great minister 
of Bhuvaneka Bahu, took the matter in hand, and, in his thorough way, dealt a crushing blow at 
the power of Jaffna. The Jaffnese survived the blow, but it is doubtful if they ever recovered 
from its effects ; and about 50 years after the days of Alagakkonar, we find the Sinhalese Court 
consider it not fitting that there should be two centres of independent authority in Ceylon. 

Evidently, Parakrama Bahu VI, in his power, thought of recovering what Parakrama 
Bahu III, in his helplessness, had given away. For this purpose. Prince Sapumal (** Champak 
Flower ”), the adopted son of the King, was dispatched at the head of an army ; and such was 
the ability, and such the address of the yoimg leader, that some of the Tamils themselves joined 
his colours, and A’rya Chakravarti was soon in flight across the seas. 

The Prince remained in possession of the Capital, the city of Yapa Patuna, as viceroy 
of the Sinhalese King ; and it was at this time that the present poem was composed as an address 
of congratulation to the Prince, It takes the form of a message sent through a Cuckoo, and is a 
reflection of the national joy at the restoration of the nation's supremacy over its own. 
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This poem was composed by the Principal of the Irugalknla College at Dondra, and is 
one of the most majestic in the Sinhalese language, while its value historically is incalculable. 
Its text, however, has greatly suffered at the hands of ignorant copyists for generations, and 
the corruptions of several centuries have been given a fixity and been even intensified by a 
glossary written by a gentleman of the name of Dissanayaka, who is said to have flourished about 
a century ago. Mr. Dissanayaka took the text as he found itr meaning or no meaning being a 
matter of no concern to him ; and for what he found in the text, he wrote something as 
paraphrase, learnedly verbose where sense was most lacking. That is the Kokila Sandesa 
we now find in print, — the text which served Mr. Dissanayaka, with his paraphrase. 

It is felt that a valuable work like this should not be allowed to remain in such a state, 
esteemed merely as a rough diamond. It can be restored to its original splendour if the overlying 
covering of impurities be cleared away ; and though the labour will be great, it is a work well 
worth attempting. At the request of the Editors of this Magazine, I have taken the trouble to 
revise the opening part of the work, and give it below with an English translation and notes on 
the plan sketched out for The Ceylon Antiquary Series of Standard Oriental Works. 

In the West, poetry is the verbal delineation of idealistic pictures, true to nature as far 
as possible. If ornaments are used, they are artfully made unobtrusive, so that, though they may 
aid, they may not mar the natural effect. In the East, taste is just the other way. The loveliest 
women of the East appear in public covered with a profusion of jewels, and it becomes difficult 
to say which shew most— the jewels or the natural charms of the fair wearer. The Eastern eye, 
however, appreciates the beauties of both, and the nett result goes in favour of the wearer, whose 
natural graces of person the jewels are deemed to set off and make more impressive. 

So with poetry. A Western poet will say that the heroine’s face was like the rose, 
leaving the reader free to fill in the details in the manner most appealing to his imagination. 
But an Eastern poet will say her face was like a lotus-flower, the lips being the petals, the teeth 
the pollen, and the eye-brows the lines of bees visiting the flower. And, generally speaking, 
every idealistic picture, however beautiful in itself, is presented, not in the natural form in which 
it is conceived, but clothed in another picture of the poet's own drawing, i.e. a rhetorical figure. 
Thus the lady's face, radiant and beautiful, with a profusion of raven hair for a background, will 
be the resplendent moon breaking through a dark -blue cloud (Metaphor.) 

The moat of a city may present the liveliest appearance with lotus-flowers glowing on 
its bosom, resonant with the hum of busy bees, and reflecting in its clear waters the tall rampart 
of snow-white marble which it surrounds. Yet the depth of the moat and the height of the 
rampart may be such that the one touches the world of the divine Cobras below, and the other 
the Heaven of Indra above (Hyperbole). Metaphor and hyperbole are often met with, and the 
more numerous and striking the rhetorical figures, the more beautiful is the poetry deemed. 

This abundance of ornament may sometimes appear to a Western mind as fantastic. But 
it is no more correct to say it is fantastic, than it would be correct to say that an Eastern garden 
is fantastic for its abundance of foliage, blossoms and other wealth. The garden is the product 
of its own peculiar clime, and its beauties must be enjoyed with a proper appreciation of the clime 
of its birth. It is in this spirit that the specimens from the “ Cuckoo Message,” presented below 
must be read. 
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Translation. 

1. Hail Cuckoo ! glorious bird of heavenly song,^ 
Blue-lotus like, ^vhose plumage shines serene , 
Among the flowers nectarean drops enjoy ;■ 

And prosper long, effective in thy speech.^ 

2. Friend ! crimson are thine eyes,— sure Fortune s 

sign ;* 

And come the regal Spring, with tall sal flower 
As white umbrella, mango-flow'ers the whisks, ‘ 
Thou art the drum his triumphal march to sound. 
Esteemed report, from olden times received, 

Tells how a wight deft in the craft of gold, 

Once made thy form a monarch’s crown surmount. 
The brightest jewel in the highest place.' 

When Krishna's reed, from forest drawn, was 
found 

To lack melodious notes, thou with thy hue 
And music, nature’s gift, didst help him play 
His knavish pranks among the sportive maids. - 
Resplendent is thy beak, so like the point 
Of the empyreal brush by Indra used 
When, on the Moon, he drew the gentle hare. 

To last on high for world’s admiring gaze.^ 

Thy cries are shouts of Cupid’s victories. 

Where can the world disclose thy peer in love ? 

3. Thus known to fame, a sea of virtues rare, 
Dark-blue in hue, a balm to every eye, 

Where mango-trees wear purple garb there 
found, 

To see thee, cuckoo, is our highest joy. 


1 In the literature of India, the highest ideal of a sweet singing bird is reached, cunously enough in theCuLkce. One 
species of this bird is said to be so sweet in its song, that the bird icselt, alter singing on a higher branth of a tree, fiie-r down 
to a lower, to listen to the sweet floating notes of its own melody. The bird seen in Ceylon, howeyer i« far from being a good 
singer. It has only one continuous cry “ku-hu-ku-hu ‘ .... .which is anything but melodious. Perhaps the ideal bud 

addressed by the author combines both these species. 

2. The cuckoo is said to live mostly on the honey of flowers, 

3. The author finds it to his purpose to praise the cuckoo as a good speaker, as will be seen later on. 

4. According to the science of physiognomy, redness m certain parts ot the body is a sign of good lortune. 

5. In India, the insignia of royalty were a white umbrella and tw’o chowriea. Here the Spring is epoken of as a king. 

6. The cuckoo is noisiest in Spring. 

7. Here a tradition is mentioned as a compliment to the cuckoo that its form was once used tor the crest-gem ot a 
royal crown. 

8. Thi^ has reference to the early life of Krishna spent amidst the romantic surrounumg*? of Gokula on the bunkis oi the 
Jumna,— always a story of the most stirring interest and delight to the Indian mind. Krishna w'as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
who had sought the life terrestrial in order to destroy Kansa (his mother's couun), a heartless u&uiper who had dethroned Ins 
own father, Kansa had been w'arned of the coming hero, and had taken precautions. But the infant, as soon as it was born, 
was entrusted to the care of a cow-herd, Nanda, and his wife Yasoda, who, when danger was threatening, escaped with their 
prec-ous charge to Gokula, a pastoral district of simple country life. Here the infant grew up to be a bright young man. "witli 
flowing hair and a dark skin, extremely handsome in appearance. He was very fond of the flute,— the common m'-trument oi 
music among cow-herds, — on which he played &oul-melting notes, and the young twpks oi cow-herdesses of the diBirici fell easy 
MCtimsboth to hia natural charms and to his music. He was the gayest Lothario ever seen on earth, and often j layec many 
a naughty prank among the simple damsels who adored him. On one occasion they were bathing m the stream w’hen he stole 
ail their clothe-, and, hanging them high up on a tree, kept hmiseli seated on a higher branch, quite unconcernedly playing his 
flute, compelling the girls to come up to the tree ” as they were,’’ and to implore him for the clothes. He was free m hi- ravours to 
all his sweet-hearis, who came up to the round number of 16,000 with a few hundreds besides : and when he died, he left a pietty 
large family-circle ot some 180 OOO sons alone in round figures, a tew* dozen being omitted as the exces*:. 

An idea can, therefore, be formed of the extent of his amours, and the amount of fun and frolic he, with his playful 
turn of mind, must have had among the country maids. The poet here ccmpiiments the cuckco as being an active helper 
in this vast enterprise of love. Where the flute ot Kri>hna and his colour were not suflicitnxJy per-uasive, be -ays the 
kindling notes of the cuckoo and ns colour addfd their influence, and the combined effect on the hearts of the young creaturea 
became irresistible. 

9. A hare was practicing the austerities of an ascetic's life in the forest. Indra. m order to te-t him. came to him as a 
mendicant, and asked for alms. The hare, having no suitable alms to give him, offered his own body, and jumped into a flie 
prepared by the supposed mendicant. Indra received him m hi- arms, and convening him to Heaven, drew bis image on the 
orb ot the moon, to be a memorial for all time. 

10. The cuckoo is said to be very fond oi the tender leaves of the mango tree, 
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4. Good noble friends, by friendship’s chain once 

bound, 

No more forsake those ties than fortune’s charms. 
So thou, my friend, my wish-conferring gem - ^ 

To these my words thy gentle ear incline. 

5. The parrot's voice, too smooth, slides on the car ’ 
The Mina's cry, high pitched, is heard afar. 

Thy speech enchants the ear, enthralls the mind. 
So none like thee to whom these w^ords to tell 

6. Come rain, the swan hides in the nearest pond , 
The bee seeks shelter in a hollow trunk. 

The peacock lags to dance before the sun 
So, for this journey, none so fit as thee. 

7. With glorious sun and radiant moon, 

Glows autumn day and night. 

Friend bright as autumn ! Wotst the boon 
That lies within thy might ? 

8. A valiant prince, the guardian of a realm, 

Shines like the seat wrhere Lakshmi sits 

enthroned * - 

To him, Sri Lanka’s^ ^ light, a message bear, 
Though long will be the way and great the toil 

9. Great Sapumal is he, our royal scion, 

Who made King A’rya Chakravarti flee. 

He now m strength proud Yapa Patun holds ; 

And thither thou art on this mission bound. 

10. Thy charge anon 1 shall impart. 

In accents grateful to thy heart. 

But first, my friend, with hue endow’d 
The same as of the blue-black cloud, 

And with a form entrancing all 
The eyes that on its beauties fall ! 

Now make these words thine ear's adorn, 

Like golden pendents brightly worn, 

Descriptive of the place from whence 
Thine aerial journey shall commence. 

11. Know Dondra is this place, this city fair, 

Where stately mansions, bright as Meru, shine ;** 
Where gems and coral shew' in plenteous store, 
in princely shops adorning lively streets ; 

Where lotus blows in orchards e’er in bloom, 

And strains of music fill the balmy air. 


11 The wi^h-conternng gem 1 - u wt*Il kuO\Mi ubiect in In<ii.iu literature, hating iheMitue or eonien mg ou the possessor 
whatever he may wish for. 

12. Lak-hmi js the goddess of fortune. To eay that Piince J^apumai i^ like hri -cat i- equal to saving that lortune a 
ever pre-sent in him, mthe i'ulie&t sense conceivable. 

13. Sri Lanka, the glorious Island of Lanka ur Ceylon. 

14. The Meru, originally the polar axia. later became m Indian LO'jinographs an immense rock, standing in the centre 
01 the world, and rising to a height of M.COO leagues into space. It is a very bright object, with tour different colours on the 
four bides, being on the Last white as crystal, on the South sapphire-blue, on the West red as coral, and on the North of the 
colour of gold, besides having a blending 01 each two colours in contact m the mteimecuaic duections. 

The sea on each side of Meru borrows it- eoloiir from the Ui-tre on tfcrt sid-^ of the rotk; and thii- y\e find, opposed 
to the Eastern faceot the rock, which is v hite us crystal, the Sea of Milk or the Milky Ocean. 

On the top of Meru. which u lO.Ql’O square leagues m extent is the Faiaui-e et India, the chiei oi the gods for two 

Heavens 

In the present stanza the poet only bayb that the houbcs at Dondra were bright as Meru, In the next, bv a 
hyperbolic metaphor, he also ^ugge^ts that they W'eie a® lull as that rock. ’ ‘ 
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12. With moat her anklet, rampart jewelled zone, 

High portals arms, the sun and moon ear-drops, 
This city, lady fair, doth e’er sustain 

The King of gods a diadem on her brow.^ ^ 

13. As if the sun, that darkness be dispelled 
When he is gone, had left his rays behind, 

At every door, an arch transcendent stands, 

Of precious stones emitting lustrous rays. 

14. In sapphire mansions here, a maiden’s face 
Seen at the casement, radiant as the moon, 

Lo ! makes the Sakva mates with hearts perplex 
Exchange their sad adieus, and leave the pond ' ' 

15. Reflected seen in many a jewelled arch, 

The full-orbed moon seems here to go disguised. 
Perchance the faces of the nymph-like fair 
Seem golden lotus - flowers which will not 
shrink. ^ ’ 

16. White flags surmounting crystal mansions here. 
Tossed in the breeze, the beautious sight present 
Of numerous falls from the celestial stream 
Meandering in the maze of Siva’s locks. ^ = 

17. With lightning flashing in their cloths of gold, 
And lines of cranes shewn by their pointed tusks* ’ 
Here elephants like passing clouds appear, 

Their ichor * ^ falling soft as drops of rain.* * 

18. Fair maidens here in endless graces shine, 

Their raven tresses bright with jasmine bloom, 
Their necks with pearls, their breasts with sandal 

balm, 

Their faces beaming like the autumn moon. 

They are the glory of the mind-bom god ; 

Like golden vines they glitter and they glow. 

19. Here gentle Zephyrs, sweeping over the groves 
Of cooling sandal, cool and thence re%Mve 

The fatigued fair, and prompt their hearts again 
To taste the joys of Love’s elysian bower, 


15, The reference is to the tallness oi the hcu>es whiLli form the body of the U dy. To ha*,e India as a ciovv n, the head 
of the lady must be in contact with Heaven where Indra is. The figure involved is metaphor combined with circumlocution, 
and ending in hyperbole. 

16. The Sakva (.Sanskrit tL(ikrncaka) 15 a bird noted for its conjug.J attecticn. The pair, seeking lotd together 

in ponds, never separate under anv circumstances, except at night-fall when the\ are luiiLd to go m difieient directions lu 
roost. This they do with the greatest regret and th«y bemoan the sepaiation the whole night. At Donura these peer biros 
have sometimes to separate eailiei than necessary. For, w'hm at the casement of a tall house of sapphiie, blue as the sky, 
they see a face radiant as the moon, they think it is the moon, and sciely perplexed that n’ght could have come sc soon, they fi^ 
away. The figure is hyperbule combined tvith circumlocution. 

17, Lotus-llow’ers, which open at sun-rise, close their petals again in the evening. Hence, in poetic fam. y, they expand 
to the sun, and shrink betore the moon 

18. The reference is to the celedial Ganges, which flowing from the great toe of T'i-hriU, is ivceneucn the head of 
Siva m order to break the force of the tail It wander« about the tangled locks 01 Siva until it issues out U'J u crystal stream 
on the top of Kaila'-a in the Himalayas, whence it rinds its way to earth, 

ly. The caparisons of an elephant w hich even now are often ot rich cloth of gold. 

20 Cranes .ire supposed to have great atriaction- lur a rain-cloud and to be often its companions. 

21. The jUice exuding from the temple-knobs ot an eisphant in rut, 

22. Like horscs m the West, the elephant'^ formed a teature 01 city hie m the East. Here it is intended to shew' how 
numerous were the elephants in the city 01 Bonara, and how^grand they weie both in regard to eunduiou ana trappings 
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ANTIQUARY [Vol. Ill, Part I. 

4. Good noble friends, by friendship's chain once 

bound. 

No more forsake those ties than fortune’s charms. 
So thou, my friend, my wish-conferring gem' ' 

To these my words thy gentle ear incline. 

5. The parrot's voice, too smooth, slides on the car » 
The Mina's cry, high pitched, is heard afar. 

Thy speech enchants the ear, enthralls the mind. 
So none like thee to w^hom these w^ords to tell. 

6. Come rain, the swan hides in the nearest pond , 
The bee seeks shelter in a hollow trunk. 

The peacock lags to dance before the sun. 

So, for this journey, none so fit as thee. 

7. With glorious sun and radiant moon. 

Glow s autumn day and night. 

Friend bright as autumn ! Wotst the boon 
That lies within thy might ? 

8 A valiant prince, the guardian of a realm, 

Shines like the seat where Lakshmi sits 

enthroned' - 

To him, Sri Lanka’s^" light, a message bear. 
Though long w ill be the way and great the toil 

9 Great Sapumai is he, our royal scion. 

Who made King A’rya Chakravarti flee. 

He now in strength proud Yapa Patun holds , 

And thither thou art on this mission bound. 

10. Thy charge anon 1 shall impart, 

In accents grateful to thy heart. 

But first, my friend, wdth hue endowed 
The same as of the blue-black cloud, 

And with a form entrancing all 
The eyes that on its beauties fall ! 

Now^ make these words thine ear’s adorn, 

Like golden pendents brightly worn, 

Descriptive of the place from whence 
Thine aerial journey shall commence. 

11. Know Dondra is this place, this city fair, 

Where stately mansions, bright as Meru, shine 
Where gems aiid coral shew^ in plenteous store, 

In princely shops adorning lively streets ; 

Where lotus blows in orchards e'er in bloom, 

And strains of music fill the balmy air. 


11. The wish'Coniernng gem 1- a well kuown object m Iruiutn Litcraiure, ha\ ng the virtue ot eonleri mg on the possessor 
whatever be may wish ior. 

Iti, Lak-hmi IS the goddess oi tonuce. To eay that Piime Hai^umai like hei -cat la equal to saymg that torture a 
ever present in him. in the fullest sense conceivable, 

13. Sri Lanka, the glorious Island ui Lanka or Ceylon, 

IL The Meru. originally the polar axia, later became in Indian io-»mogiuph\ an immense rock, standing m the centre 
ot the world, and rising to a height of ^4,COO leagues into space. It is a very blight object, with tour different colour^ on the 
lour bides, being on the East white as cryfetal, on the South sapphire f-lue, on theV^tsst red as coral, and on the Noilh of the 
colour of gold, besides having a blending ut each tw'o colour^ m contact in the inteiniedute diiections. 

The sea on each side ol Meru borrows it- colour from the lustre on that -ide of the rock; and thus we find. oppo»cd 
to the Eastern laceof the rock, which is white a^ crystal, the Sea of Milk or the Milky Ocean 

On the top of Meru, w'hich i-v lU.OOO square leagues in extent is the Paiaui-e India the thiei oi the gods for two 

Heavens 

In the present stanza, the poet only says that the houses at Dondra were .as bright as Meru. In the next, c,\ a 
hyperbolic metaphor, he also suggests that they weie as tall as that rock. 
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12. With moat her anklet, rampart jewelled zone, 

High portals arms, the sun and moon ear-drops, 
This city, lady fair, doth e’er sustain 

The King of gods a diadem on her brow.^ 

13. As if the sun, that darkness be dispelled 
When he is gone, had left his rays behind, 

At every door, an arch transcendent stands, 

Of precious stones emitting lustrous rays. 

14. In sapphire mansions here, a maiden’s face 
Seen at the casement, radiant as the moon, 

Lo ! makes the Sakva mates with hearts perplex 
Exchange their sad adieus, and leave the pond. ^ *’ 

15. Reflected seen in many a jewelled arch, 

The full-orbed moon seems here to go disguised. 
Perchance the faces of the nymph-like fair 
Seem golden lotus - flowers which will not 
shrink. ^ ^ 

16. White flags surmounting crystal mansions here, 
Tossed in the breeze, the beautious sight present 
Of numerous falls from the celestial stream 
Meandering in the maze of Siva’s locks. ^ - 

17. With lightning flashing in their cloths of gold, 
And lines of cranes shewn by their pointed tusks- 
Here elephants like passing clouds appear, 

Their ichor- ^ falling soft as drops of rain.-‘ 

18 Fair maidens here in endless graces shine. 

Their raven tresses bright with jasmine bloom, 
Their necks with pearls, their breasts with sandal 
balm, 

Their faces beaming like the autumn moon. 

They are the glory of the mind-born god ; 

Like golden vines they glitter and they glow. 

19, Here gentle Zephyrs, sweeping over the groves 
Of cooling sandal, cool and thence revive 
The fatigued fair, and prompt their hearts again 
To taste the joys of Love’s elysian bower. 


15. The reierencfc is to the tallness oi the housies'whRh form the body oi the U dy. To ha'e India as a ciow n. the heau 

ot the lady must be in contact Heaven where Indra is. The figure involved r metaphor combined with circumlocuiiou, 

and ending m hyperbole. 

16. The Sakva 1 Sanskrit thakravaku) is a bird noted for its coniugal aft'ectien. The pair. aiwa \5 seekicg locd together 
m ponds, never separate under any circumstances, except at nighi-fall vhen they ate loiind to go in dificicnt directions to 
roost. Thi’? they do with the greatest regret and thay bemoan the sepaiation the whole night. At Dondra these pcor birti-. 
have 'sometimes to separate eaiiier than necessary. For, tvhen at the cai-ement of a tali house of sapphiie, blue as the ■sky, 
they see a face radiant as the moon, they think it u the moon, and 'icudy perplexed that n'ght could ha\e come tc soon, thtp' ri> 
away. The figure is hyperbole combined wuth circumlocution. 

17. Lotus-iiow'ers, which open at aun-rise, close their petals again in the evening. Hence, in poetic lancy, they expand 
to the sun, and shrink before the moon 

18. The reference r to the celestial Ganges. wbii.h ilcwirg Ircm the great toe of VRhnu, i^ received cn the head, ot 
Si\ a in order to break the force oi the tall It wanders about the tangled lock-s of Siva until it issues ciu a^ a crystal ’stream 
oil the top ol Kailu'.a in the Himalayas, whence it finds its way to earth, 

ly. The caparison? ol an elephant, which even now are often ol rich cloth of gold. 

20 Cranes are supposed to have great attiaction-- lor :i rain-cloud and to be often us companions. 

21. The juice exuding troni the temple-knob? or an elephant in rut. 

22. Like horses in the West, the elephant- formed a feature oi city hie m the East. Here it is intended to shew how- 
numerous w'ere the elephants in the city 01 Bonora, and how-grand they weie both m regard to cuuaition ana trappings. 
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[Vol. Ill, Part I. 

20. See long-eyed maids. Their narrow foreheads 

clear 

Eclipse the graces of the crescent Moon. 

And hence, meseeras, the crescent Moon's resort 
To Siva’s brow — to mend its fortune still.*’ 

21. Here, in this city, all ten virtues shine ; 

All wealth abounds. In charm tis like the conch 
In Vishnu's hand — most blessed sight to see.-* 

No other object will compare sustain. 

continued.) 


2B. The crescent Moon is worn by Sira as an ornament on his brew Heic the poet suggests that the crescent Moon, 
which was the loveliest object ot its shape, has been eclipsed by the foreheads oi the maidens oi Dondia. and is therelore 
now serving the great god Siva in order that, b\ divine favour, it may regain original position of superiority. The figure in\oh ed is 
utpre-l'shd — fanciful suggestion. 

24, Vishnu 18 an auspiciou'' object, and so is a conch. A conch m the hand oi Vishnu Moll, thereiore. be an auspiciou's 
object tn €jcceUo. Visbnu does carry a conch in one of his hands. 
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JESUITS IN CEYLON. 

IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 

By the REV. S. G. PERERA. SJ. 

(Continued from Vol, //, Part IV ^ Page 235.) 

Jesuit Letters, 1618— 1633, 

(Translated from the Original Portuguese, Latin and Italian.) 


1618. 

College of Colombo in the Island of Ceylon and the Stations annexed thereto. 

[Emmanuel A Ccsta ; 15 Dec., 1618.] 

W E wrote last year how the Fathers who were successfully labouring for the salvation of souls 
in various parts of the island betook themselves to the College cn the outbreak of war, and 
how in consequence our resources were taxed by the addition to our number — now 
fifteen persons in all. Profiting by the opportunity they gave themselves the more fervently to the 
spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius, and, as work was lacking, they spent their time with great fruit 
in the duties of religious life. Divine Providence did not fail to provide for their sustenance, for 
a certain person bequeathed them an alms of 500 aiirei. 

The church was enriched with sacred ornaments, holy vestments, altar cloths, and 
curtains of damask and other lighter silks, A silver pyx. gilt, was procured for the Sacred Host, 
a handsome crucifix was bought for use in Lent, and a banner for the processions which are 
celebrated with great concourse of people. The church built for the convenience of the College 
was finished, and the narrowness of the edifice was made up for by a verandah O portico) 
The first Mass was said therein on the feast of our holy Father (St. Ignatius. 31 July) in the 
presence of a large crowd of Religious and citizens. 

When the tumults of war subsided the Fathers at once returned to their stations ; but, 
seeing the havoc caused by the war, their churches razed to the ground, and their flocks living 
after the manner of the Gentiles, they were naturally reminded of the past, and the thought that 
of so many churches hardly any survived was so painful that they shed tears from grief of heart. 
However, they had the churches rebuilt, though with nothing like their former magnificence, and 
laboured hard to reinstruct the people in the precepts of the orthodox faith. The trouble they 
had, both to liberate and to ransom those who had been taken as traitors, was by no means 
contemptible. They had an order passed that no Christian prisoner be put to death, for those 
who had been enslaved could be easily bought off. This came to the ears of the pagans, and, 
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when the prisoners were led forth to be discharged, they made the sign of the cross on the fore- 
head and proclaimed themselves Christians. We hope it will be useful to make them embrace the 
Christian faith more readily in future. This being said in general, we pass to the various 
Residences. 

In the village of MorOtO. which was unaffected by the sedition, a new church was built 
with a house for the Father at a little distance from it ; but, owing to the troublous times, services 
are held only once in fifteen days. 

The Father in charge of Caimet repaired the church and laboured not a little to gather 
his scattered flock and bring back to their minds the practices of the faith which they had 
completely forgotten. Just now, on account of the difficulty of the circumstances, no attempt is 
made to make new converts. For all are in daily apprehension that warfare will be renewed as 
Maduna, a descendant of the royal line, has returned and proclaimed himself King of Uva. For 
this reason in Chilaw both the church and the houses of the townspeople were transferred to 
another place. The Father who had charge of them at once began his catechetical instructions 
to a great number of children, a work which had been interrupted for so many months. The 
past lessons are repeated with much labour because more difficult, though with great pleasure 
because it is something long-desired rather than painfully learnt. Frcm this place the Father often 
visited the Christians of the inland village of MofiOCCrdllli where, owing to frequent inroads of the 
enemy, the Mission has not yet been resumed. There was a man of this village who went over 
to the leader of the sedition and did not hesitate to accept the role of Ambassador to King Maduna, 
who was then on the other shore {South India). Realising, however, that the Portuguese were 
always victorious he returned to the island of Calpety, where he denied his faith, but failing 
grievously ill he sought the hospitality of Monoceram. The Father heard that he was dangerously 
ill and paid him a visit. Being asked why he came thither the man, knowing that he was in 
danger of death, said that he returned to give himself over to the Portuguese General and undergo 
the death which he had deserved by his crime. His end, however, was near and he soon came 
to such good disposition as to make a general confession of the sins of his whole life past, shedding 
tears of repentance. In a few days he lost consciousness and breathed his last, to the great solace 
of all who had reason to think that he went to the place which is open to those who die well. 
I make no mention of the grief and pain which our Father had to bear owing to the almost 
incredible injuries inflicted on the poor people by the leaders and chiefs of villages. 

In the island of Calpety? where two Fathers used to be stationed in charge of four 
churches, there is only one Father who resides in the church built at Tatai^ looking after that flock 
for tlie present and neglecting the rest. Twenty-five persons abandoned the Moorish superstition 
and were regenerated at the baptismal font, preferring to be reborn to God rather than die in their 
ancestral infidelity. Four other Moors are being instructed in the faith along with another ‘ of no 
obscure birth' to be baptised in due time. Eoccepting a few Moors there is no one in this island who 
has not been gathered into the fold of Christ. 

In Matidgama, where hostilities first broke out with the murder of our Fathers, we have 
not yet rebuilt any of the three churches that were burnt down. However, the Father who 
ministers to the Portuguese army visits the faithful living there, whenever he happens to pass by. 
This Father was of no small comfort to the soldiers in their various engagements w ith the enemy, 
and was himself wounded with a spear. He heard many general confessions and succeeded in 
baptising many who were condemned to death. Among these was a man who, on account of his 
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conversion, was given the more lenient form of death by hanging {strangutaiionis)^ but the cord 
snapping when he was only half dead, he loudly invoked the holy name of Jesus and breathed 
his last, giving the bystanders a clear testimony that the lessons he had recently learnt were deeply 
graven in his heart. 

Another Father is at Mdlwana where the General abides with his army. When this 
Father wanted to return to his station from the College of Colombo, the other Fathers attempted to 
keep him back owing to the floods of the Kelany River, but he set out in spite of their entreaties. 
There he found one of the children who had to be baptised breathing his last. The child was 
immediately baptised and fled to heaven fresh from his baptism. 

Similarly he went to a place ten leagues away to give the consolation of confession to a 
soldier who was lying ill. Noticing that he was hastening to the threshold of death, the Father 
warned him of the danger. The Sacraments being administered the man, as if he had nothing 
more to wait for, ended his life with indications of eternal salvation. 

Another man, on being led to the gibbet (patibulum), met a poor old woman and, moved 
with pity, bequeathed to her the cloth he wore — for besides that he owned nothing else. Some of 
those who accompanied him, thinking that he was a pagan, asked him whether he wished to 
receive baptism. The man replied that he was a Christian and asked them to call a priest to make 
his confession. The Father arrived and absolved him of his sins, everybody ascribing this grace 
to his charity and alms-deed. The man so prepared himself to die well that it was a great proof 
of his eternal salvation. 

EMMANUEL A COSTA. 

15th Dec., 1618. 

An. Litt. Malabar, Foi. 357-359. 

The College and Residences in Ceylon. 

1619 . 

[Emmanuel Barrada : l Dec., 1619.] 

The Bishop of Cochin, on his arrival here, withdrew from us the spiritual care of 
Moratuw’^a, which was hitherto entrusted to the Society, and gave it over to the Franciscans, 
removing from us even the temporal dominion. In the parish of Caimel only 2 adults were 
baptised this year on account of the frequent inroads of the ‘ robbers, ’ who however never dared 
to touch the town itself. For the same reason only 7 persons were enrolled Christians in Monoceram, 
though many others, who have promised to become Christians after the sowing season, are being 
instructed in Catechism. Not differently did matters fare with the Father at Calpety, for as the 
fear of the ‘ robbers ' led the people to change their abode freqiiently, only twenty adults were 
added into the Lord's fold. 

The Bishop of Cochin, who has now become a Minister of the King and has obtained 
temporal jurisdiction also, withdrew from us the administration of nearly all the other churches, 
and gave them over to the other Religious Orders — a thing which no layman that held office 
in this island ever dared to do to us in spite of Royal Mandates. 

When the General set out on an e^-pedition this year, another Father, besides the usual 
Chaplain, accompanied the army. Of their doings for the glory of God and the service of the King 
j mention two things, whatever they may mean. 


i44. Doin Frei SebastiaO a s. Pedro. 
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The sowing having been delayed at the instigation of an apostate named Baretto, the 
army hardly found any green crops when it came to a place where at that time of the year com 
usually ripened. Consequently they had to suffer hunger for want of corn and they would 
certainly have perished from it had they not been assisted from on high. The Father twice 
instituted public prayers for the purpose, preaching seimons calculated to inspire confidence and 
trust in the Mother of God who would come to our aid in time of need. On both occasions the 
merciful Mother heard their prayers, abundantly supplying us with corn which seemed to have 
been preserved for us in the barns of the enemy. 

During the march two men coming out of the enemy’s hiding places were captured. One 
of these was convinced of the truths of the Christian faith and professed it to the admiration of all. 
He said that he had never revered his gods in his heart, but was ever eager of the Christian faith in 
which he hoped he would one day be instructed and baptised. He was soon well grounded in 
the faith and piously received baptism. When he had to pay the penalty of a spy by being 
hanged {suspendio) — for he made so much of the salvation of his soul that he did not ask for his 
life — the handcuffs broke from some cause or other, and he pressed to his heart with great piety 
the cross that was hanging from his neck since his baptism, and in that happy embrace he received 
the blessing of eternal hfe. 

E. BARRADA. 

Cochin, Kal. Dec., 1619. 

An. Litt. Malabar, Fol. 378. 

1620 


[F. Antonio Rnbino to F. Matins Veteiteschi. 8 Nov,, 1620,] 

Blessed be the Lord who consoles us in our tribulation, and that w^hen we least expect. 
Last year 1 wrote to your Paternity the thousand miseries of this College which holy obedience 
entrusted to me; for at the request and on the complaints of the Bishop of Cochin the villages 
that were given to us for the foundation of the College were taken from us. But this year our 
Lord was pleased to console us abundantly by directing them to be restored to us. The Governor 
who came on the death of the Conde de Redondo sent our papers from Goa with a provisao in 
which he ordered all the villages to be given back to us, to be held by us as formerly till he 
informed His Majesty of the truth. The Captain General of the island at once carried out the 
instructions and put us in possession of them once again. We hope that, with Father Albert 
Laertio's departure for Portugal, the matter will be confirmed by the King. The College in that 
case will remain well founded. 

This city showed the great affection it had for the Society; for, seeing that we were 
without means, the people came to our rescue with their alms, which amounted to over 500 
par dads. 

The widow M, Koiz who, during her life, had made a gift of all her property to the 

College — as your Reverence was intormed— died lately; and, by her death, the College received a 
yearly income of 450 pnrrfQos, which is for the new church, the construction of which was begun 
some time ago and is being continued, i trust in the Lord that it will soon be completed and will be 
one of the finest churches in India. 

This year a Mission was given by our Fathers in the fortress of Gaffe where much good 
work was done, and it is hoped that a Coffege wiU soon be founded there ; for the residents asked 
for one Father with great earnestness and offered to give suitabfe maintenance. We have afso 
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obtained permission from the Bishop to build two churches in two of our villages. I hope that 
with God’s help all the inhabitants will be baptised in a few months, for they are very anxious to 
receive the water of baptism. 

This College was much consoled by the arrival of the Father Visitor, who paid it a visit 
and gave some good directions to be carried out for the welfare of the Missions and for our 
rehgious observance. 

This College has 8 Residences attached to it, in which reside eight Fathers in charge of 
11 churches, besides the two we are going to build. There are usually 19 Fathers belonging to 
this College. 

In the Missions about 250 adults were baptised this year, and many are under instruction 
and will be baptised shortly. 

In this College we have three courses — one of Cases of Conscience (Moral Theology) which 
was recently introduced at the request of the Bishop for the secular clergy, of whom there are 
many — another of Latin and the third of Reading and Writing. All the Fathers get on well with 
their work, each in his office and ministiy, with great edification. The Fathers in the Mission 
stations labour hard for the conversion of soids and for the instruction of those already converted, 
particularly in giving instructions in Christian doctrine to the children. The Bishop marvelled at 
their work, and spoke publicly in praise of the Society. [As he is not in the best of terms with us, 
he praised us more than the other Religions for our zeal in the conversion of souls and for religious 
instruction.] On his arrival in this island this Prelate did us all the harm he could, but our Lord 
deigned to change his heart, so that now he gets on very well with us and speaks a thousand good 
things of the Society ; but we must not pay great heed to his words, lor he changes his attitude on 
the least provocation, and says and does what crosses his mind. At present he is on bad terms 
with the Religious of St. Francis, but gets on well with us, especially with me, but it is not for long. 
May God give him something of the Divine Spirit so that he can make good use of his position. 

The Captain General, the Captain of the city, the Ouvidor, and all the other ministers 
and officials of the King get on well with us, and help and favour us in everything. The other 
items of interest that could be mentioned as having taken place in this city and in this College 
in the course of the year I leave for the Annual Letter. I will mention only two things. The first 
is that on all Saturdays of the year, and every day in Lent, the schoolboys, who are about 150, 
sons of Portuguese, go in procession through the streets with Hghted candles, singing Hail Marys 
and other prayers, a thing which so edified all that the families gather together every night to 
sing the prayers at home in imitation of these children. The second that on all Fridays of the last 
Lenten season the practice of taking the discipline, was introduced in our church, and was attended 
by the noblest Portuguese. They took the discipline, while the organ played the Miser ere^ with 
such fervour and energy as to cause astonishment to all. 

The third is that all the Fathers of the College visited the prison on the Saturdays of 
Lent, carrying food to the natives, which was a matter of great edification. Many townspeople, 
also following our example, sent them food on other days. 

I have nothing more to write of except to ask your Reverence in all humility to send us 
your children in this city an ample blessing, so that we may all walk in the fervour and spirit 
which the Society requires of us. 

Colombo, 8 Nov., 1620. 

Jag, Sin. 38. 


ANTONIO RUBINO, 
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F. intOBfO Robino to F. Nano Mascarenhas. Colombo, 8 Nov., 1620.* 


Our Lord deigned to console us this year and to restore to the College the rents withdrawn 
from us recently at the instance of the Bishop of Cochin. Our papers were returned from Goa, 
and the Governor passed a provisad, ordering the restoration of the villages taken from us till he 
communicated with the King. On receipt of this provisao we were at once put in possession of 
the villages we held formerly. I hope that Fr. A. Laertius, who is returning to Portugal, will get 
this order confirmed so that nobody will be able to molest us henceforth. 

When we were without means this city showed us great affection by giving us over 500 
pardaos as alms for our maintenance. That devout widow Meria Ruiz, who, during her life, had 
gifted all her fortune to this College, as your Reverence must have heard before, died recently, 
and now by her death there fell to this College a further income of 450 pardaos a year for the 
construction of the new church which we began lately. I hope in the Lord that we shall be able 
to finish the work in a few years, and that it will be one of the finest churches in the whole of 
India. 


There are 17 subjects belonging to this College, of whom 8 are in charge of the 11 churches 
which we have in this island and in which many souls have been converted. The others are in 
the College engaged in the ministry of the Society. This year we began to give lectures [on Moral 
Theology] to the secular clerics, of whom there are many, at the request of the Bishop. When 
this Prelate first arrived in the island he did us all the harm he could, but now he is on very 
good terms with us, especially with me. [He gave] us permission to build two churches in 2 
villages of ours [situated] in the district of the Franciscan Fathers. We hope that all the 
inhabitants of these villages will be baptised in a short time. 

This year we gave a Mission at Galle where good work was done in the service of God. 
I trust in our Lord that we shall soon have a College there, for the residents of the fortaleza 
greatly desire it. 


The affairs of the conquest proceed daily from good to better and our Lord granted two 
great victories this year to Constantine de Saa, the Captain General of the island, who is giving 
great satisfaction to all. 

The first was on the occasion of a revolt that took place in the chief part of the island. 
The General proceeded thither in person with such great haste that the enemy was unable to carry 
out his intentions and was forced to retreat. The country was at once reduced to obedience. 

The second was the defeat and beheading of Antonio Baretto. a Sinhalese who. for the 
last 18 years, was in revolt against us and was the worst enemy we had in the island. With him 
were beheaded 200 others, all leaders of revolt. Owing to these events the island is more secure 
than it ever was before. 


Last year I sent your Reverence a jar of cinnamon oil and now I am sending another I 
hope this, like the one of last year, will reach you safe. It was done by hand and it will be very 
good. 


Colombo, 8 November, 1620. 


ANTONIO RUBINO. 


Jap< Sin. 38 
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F. Afldre Palmcyro to the Father Assistant. 20 Dec., 1620] ’ * - 

I thought it would please your Reverence to receive a short account of my visit to this 

Province. 

I left Cochin on the 16th of March and with a favourable wind reached Tuticorin on the 
20th. We sailed from that place on the 26th, after preaching in the Franciscan convent there on 
the 25th, which was the patronal feast of the church. I embarked for Colombo on a champana 
and reached my destination after encountering such a heavy sea that I doubt whether the waves 
ever rose so high during my voyage from Portugal to India. We took four days over the passage ; 
another boat which left with us took 10 days to accomplish it. 

The General who resides at Malwana paid me a visit and we discussed the question of 
the villages, and in three days the matter was satisfactorily settled. I was congratulated by all the 
Portuguese. The success must be attributed to a great extent to the General Constantine de Sa 
de Noronha. 

When I landed in Ceylon. Jaffna was in revolt against Philip de Oliveira, the Governor of 
that kingdom. Men and women were all against him, and he had only a boy of 14 years on his 
side. Philip withdrew into a pagoda which had a narrow enclosure 3 Varas in height. He had 
but a small number of Portuguese with him, for he had sent the others along with the Lascorins, 
who helped him to conquer that kingdom, back to their stations (estancias) outside the kingdom. 
This pagoda was besieged by thousands of men. But he acted with such courage and valour that 
he not only defeated them but even opened the doors inviting them to enter, though he had not one 
man to a hundred of them. 

The General, hearing of this, and suspecting the extremity to which Philip d’ Oliveira had 
been reduced, sent Luis Teixeira de Macedo of the Seven Corlas to his relief. Having gathered 
as many men as he could Teixeira set out and advanced so rapidly that Father Soerio, who never 
left him, wrote to me that it was more like a race than a march. 

Luis Teixeira and his men entered the heart of the kingdom, committing such great 
cruelties, — cutting children in two and severing the breasts of the women, a treatment which struck 
awe and terror into the people, — that he was unopposed till he effected a junction with Philip 
d’Oliveira who received him with transports of joy. Then they set out together in search of the 
enemy and put him to flight, killing many and imprisoning others in the various encounters in 
which ours were always victorious. 

The leaders of the revolt, thinking that all was now over with Portuguese rule, sent a 
message to a prince of the ancient royal family who had retired to the mainland, inviting him to 
come and take possession of his kingdom. He came with great joy, accompanied by Brahmins. 
On reaching Jaffna he withdrew to a pagoda till the people came to give him a solemn entry. The 
poor man was deceived in this, for Philip d'Ohveira and Luis Teixeira, coming to know what was 
going on, delivered an attack. Not a man escaped, all were either killed or captured. The prince 
and one of the chief personages were sent to Colombo, where this news was brought to us in the 
beginning of April (5th or 6 th). 

145. This translation 1 $ made trom a manuscript French translation ot iheVeryRe\d. L. Besse. It is Tsaniing m ii.> 

collection. 
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I was greatly consoled by my visit to the College. I approved the plans for the new 
buildings of which they stand in great need. I next convoked all the Fathers of the Mission at a 
central place, called Monisseram, to discuss means for the improvement of the Mission. I visited all 
the churches, and was received everywhere with the ceremonial usual in the country. The roads 
were swept and covered with cloth. The country is covered with dense forests and I saw herds 
of deer, buffaloes and some elephants. 

At Calpeti I was shown the teeth of a fish which they call ‘ woman ’ (mermaid), which 
they take in a lake of several leagues in extent and formed by the sea. They call them women 
because they have breasts like women, and bring up young ones which look very much like 
children. There is plenty of fish in this place, and they bring some to the Father morning and 
evening. 

From this place we made our vray to Manar by land. The road is level but there is no 
water. Our bearers were obhged to drink the muddy water which elephants drink and bathe in. 
Manar was formerly rich on account of the pearl fishery, but now it is a poor and miserable island. 
There are, however, some things in abundance. For a pataca one can buy 132 partridges with red 
feet hke those of Portugal. They are smaller, but in taste and size of the crop they are like those 
of Portugal. For a pataca one can buy 33 kids ; just now they are dear on accoimt of the 
drought, for in recent years even 44 were sold at that price. For the same price one can get 
11 calves of one year (yearlings) or 5^ if they are 2 years old. Here also there is plenty of fish. 
When the winds blow from the East they fish in the West and vice versa. 

The Fathers of the Society were in charge of all the churches of this island except the 
one in the fortaleza : now they are as much in ruins as the others. 

I summoned hither F. Antonio Soerio who was at Jaffna with the army of Luis Teixeira. 
The good Father came barefooted, according to the custom of the soldiers of this island, and he 
had travelled several miles in this state on the day he arrived. I helped him with my own hands 
to wash his feet, which were hardened and sore by dint of walking. He is an excellent religious, 
very zealous for Mission work, full of courage and intrepidity, and is always the first where 
danger is to be faced. Once he was the first to make his way into an entrenchment and was 
wounded. Teixeira and his soldiers have great confidence in him, for they think they are perfectly 
safe as long as they have him with them, 

Teixeira w^ould not let him go on any account, and has given him permission to spend 
only one night here at Manar^ and is awaiting him at a place 6 miles from here. He is hurrying 
to the Seven Corlas, of which he is Dissawa, ^ ^ ^ because he came to know that, during his absence. 
Madune was disturbing the people. In fact this rising would have had serious consequences if 
the General, Constantine de Sa de Noronha, had not gone with incredible rapidity at the head of 
the Casados of Colombo, and defeated him and put him to flight. 

A Sinhalese renegade named Baretto also raised an insurrection which might have been 
disastrous, but happily another Sinhalese, the Dissawa of Mature, named Constantine, set out to 
meet him. He was defeated and beheaded 

ANDRE PALMEYRO. 

Cochin, 20 December, 1620. 


146. In these letters “ IH^io.v<x" is used both for the person and the district, 
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The College of Ceylon and its Residences. 

[Valentine Pinheyro. 20 Dec., 1620.] 

This College was put to great trouble last year by the withdrawl ol the revenues it held in 
certain villages of the island. This despoliation was made owing to misrepresentations of certain 
persons ill-disposed to the Society, but it only served to make us see more clearly the great esteem 
which the people of this city entertain towards the Society ; for, knowing that we were unable to 
remain in Ceylon for want of funds, they offered to give maintenance sufficient for the Fathers 
needed in the island. Nor did this end in words, for, when our Fathers were obliged by poverty 
to go a-begging from door to door, they collected more than 500 pardaos. But God who takes 
care of His servants came to our assistance, and matters so turned out that, on the death of the 
Viceroy, Conde de Redondo, Fernao d ’Albuquerque became Governor of this state, who, with the 
approval of the learned and the nobles of his Council, restored our former possessions, taking it upon 
himself to write to His Majesty and show him the falsity of the informations, on the 
strength of which the villages we held had been withdrawn. 

The income of this College was this year enhanced by 450 pardaos, which w^ere 
bequeathed to the CoDege by a respected old lady, a widow, who had been in her life-time a great 
benefactress and had given us abundant alms and helped us in all our needs. 

While the Fathers of this College were engaged in trying to make up for the loss in 
their resources, they took good care to improve the spiritual matters. The custom of taking 
the discipline on Fridays was recently reintroduced in our church, and many people took par t 
in it to the great edification and profit of their souls. The schoolboys, led by their teacher, took 
up as their devotion during Lent to visit certain churches each night. One of them carried a 
Cross and others followed with lights, singing the Litany of the Saints with much devotion and 
great simplicity of soul. This was so well received that, at the request of their parents, they do 
the same on all Saturdays of the year. 

Many notable confessions were made, but I will make mention of only one who made 
his confession after 40 years. This he did with such signs of repentance that the Father judged 
that he was so touched by divine grace that he would henceforth live an exemplary life to the 
edification of all. 

Last Lent a Mission was given in the fortaleza of Galle, which is at a distance of IS 
leagues from this city of Colombo. Father Rector was persuaded to begin this Mission by the 
repeated entreaties of the inhabitants of Galle who received the Father with great joy. They were 
quite pleased with the exercises of the Society, for many of them had hitherto no idea of the way 
in which ours preach and instruct. All of them made their confessions and received Holy 
Communion, and those who had quarrelled with others came to the Father to be reconciled. 
Much of this kind of work was done by the Father in the Portuguese garrison which is stationed 
there. The Father ordered the discipline to be taken three times a week, and it was attended 
by ail the people. Finally, they were so changed that it may be said that they have begun to 
live like Christians, 

Owing to these successes they have resolved to ask the Bishop of Cochin, to whom 
pertains the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of this fortaleza, to come to a settlement with the Superiors 
of the Society and send a Father to reside in the fort of Galle. They offered to buy a site for 
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a church and a house, and to give whatever was necessary for the maintenance of the Father 
who would be stationed there ; but up to now this has not been done. We hope that the matter 
will soon be settled and that the Bishop will be quite pleased with the work done there by the 
Father who gave the Mission, 

The success that attended the labours of our Missionaries this year amounted to 230 
adults baptised, which is not a little considering the troubled state of the country, which obliged 
the Fathers to abandon their stations. This was the case in the place where two of our Fathers 
were killed recently, for the King whom they call Madune is waging war, which is all the more 
dangerous in proportion to the kindness with which he treats the conquered people, saying that 
he only wanted to liberate his countrymen and not to persecute them. But the Captain General 
of this island, Constantine de Sa de Noronha, marched out against him and made him retire in 
such a way that it is sure he will not return to these parts again. 

Now we have not so many baptisms in this island as we used to have, for the Fathers were 
obliged to leave the churches which they had in the villages taken from us. 

A church was built recently in place of the one destroyed by the enemies when they killed 
the Fathers. Such great care is taken in cultivating this Mission, giving instructions in Christian 
doctrine to great and small, that the Bishop of Cochin who visited the place this year was obliged 
by truth and reason to say that the Fathers of the Society alone know how to catechize the people 
and to make the Christians practise the means of salvation. In one church there resides a 
Father who has in his charge a great number of Christians, all soldiers called Lascorins. He 
accompanies them when they go to war along with the Portuguese army, and on these occasions 
he does much good and renders great services in the cause of God ; for, besides settling discords and 
hearing many confessions, he baptises the prisoners taken who easily join the Catholic Church for 
fear of being put to death immediately, according to the methods of warfare in this land. 

This Father accompanied the army in its march to the kingdom of Jaffna, which the 
Portuguese conquered last year, capturing the King who had tyrannically set himself on the throne 
after murdering all the legitimate heirs. This journey gave rise to a general rising of the natives 
of the country under the leadership of one of the Princes of the kingdom who claimed to succeed 
to the Government. He was assisted by the lords of the country {senhores da ) who once sent 
him more than 3G0 soldiers, Badagas, one of the warlike and dreaded races among the blacks. 
On being discovered [sendo estes sentidos] ours attacked them and put them all to the sword. 

Among the many killed in this encounter was a number of chddren, all of whom the 
Father baptised. He procured their eternal salvation, being unable to save their lives, as it was 
thought necessary to put to death even those of tender age in order to prevent risings, lest when 
they grew up they would think it necessary lor their pride and honour to avenge the death of 
their ancestors. After this slaughter everything was quiet. We have hopes of a great conquest 
of souls in time to come in the kingdom of Jaffna. 

Not less was the favour shown by the Lord in arranging matters in such a way as to 
bring about the death of a rebel disloyal to God and his King, called Antonio Baretto. ^ ^ ^ Owing 
to the cunning and craft and inventions which he made use of. and the courage of which he 
gave many proofs, he was so dreaded by the King and the nobles that they allowed themselves 
to be led by him in everything. He was the cause why there were all this time such serious 
risings and continual wars in this island of Ceylon. But God who does not fail to punish rebels 
of this kind led him to his death in this way. 


147. Cf, Queyro^. p. ovci 
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Tilis rebellious renegade sent word throughout the island, calling upon all to rise together 
in revolt against the Portuguese at a certain time and on a given signal. To carry out his design the 
more securely he killed one of the principal Chieftains who became our vassal last year. Some 
relatives of the deceased nobleman gave warning of it to Constantino Baretto, a Sinhalese 
Captain, a person of credit, courage and great nobility who was well disposed to Christianity. He 
at once despatched about 300 of his soldiers along with those who came to give him warning of 
the affair ; telling them not to appear before him wiihout the head of the renegade at the point 
of a lance. These words made such an impression on them that they attacked with great 
determination the place in which the enemy was hiding. The rebel tried to escape, trusting to the 
velocity of his legs, but was run through with a lance which brought him to the ground, cleaving 
him in two. They decapitated him half ali%'e. 

This victory was most welcome and with it ceased the schemes and stratagems of this 


enemy. ..... 

20 December, 1620> 


VAIENTINE PINH*'® 


An. Litt. Malabar, Fol. 388-390. 
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The College of Colombo and its Seven Residences'"^ 


This College contains twelve subjects ; seven Fathers, two Scholastics, and two 
lay brothers. The spiritual ministrations have been as usual. During Advent, a favourable 
season for such work, they have taken special care to procure the salvation of souls, and good 
results have crowned their efforts. 

There has been this year a marked increase of devotion for the usual Lenten processions. 
Not only the common folk, bat the aristocracy F personnes de position elevee] assisted, each 
carrying his torch, and at the end, after a fervorino by one of the Fathers, which lasted the 
space of a Miserere, they took the discipline like the rest. On Saturdays, the Fathers carried 
on their shoulders to the prisoners baskets and vessels containing bread and meat. Their example 
led many seculars to do the same through their servants. ^ ^ '' Father Rector has so completely 
quieted the feuds existing between certain people that hatred has given way to more than ordinary 
good-will. Many confessions have been heard. The Christian doctrine has been taught to 
the people and to the pupils. The Fathers preach to large audiences nearly every Sunday, 
and always on feast days. So much for the College. 

At Calpeto [Calpentyn] two Fathers labour valiantly, teaching the Christians who are 
scattered in various places at great distances from one another, and administering the Sacraments, 
In five churches of that ‘ country ’ a hundred adults hare been baptised, everyone ol them 
evincing wonderful eagerness for his eternal salvation. 

The Father who is in charge of Moaucerano shows great zeal for the conversion of 
souls. He hopes strongly to see the whole of that district and the adjoining territory accept 
baptism. Having quickly learned that language, he has had already" thirty baptisms at Chilao. 
Fsteexned and honoured as he is by all, he converted 39 at Caimeli, among others an old man 

148. This tranalation was made by Father Hosten, S J . and published m the ^Bombay). l??th ^iarch. 1912. The 

para^aph wiU also be found in the Port. Exu (IT. 478), wheie ‘’Scbciastics and Lay Brothers ’ are given a- ’‘seculars and assistants 

149. Xccordingtothe ForL i^radb ) ‘'on Saturday soar i€riyr7ts' andintnia'.> have cirned baskets ofbrer»dand meat to tha 

prisons.” Accordmgto a French translation * Le Samedi v.o"^ . portant iu” des paniers. etc 
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109 years old, who died immediately after baptism, leaving the firm hope that he is gone to 
heaven. From there the Father visits frequently the Portuguese soldiers in the garrisons. He 
hears their confessions and distributes Holy Communion. The virtues which they discover in 
him endear him to all. Hence he found it easy to turn them away from a project of killing their 
General whom they hated intensely. 

At Maluana, where the General has his palace, there is another Father, who is of great 
assistance to him by his wise counsels. In return for the services w^hich he receives from the 
Fathers, the General shows himself very friendly to the Society, proving his affection not by 
words only but in deeds. One of his least services is to maintain us in the possession of the 
villages from which the College derives its revenues, and to protect us against the malcontents 
who seek to deprive us of them. Some seven have been baptised here. 

Seventy* two have been gained to the Faith by the Father who is at Moroto. The 
people look upon that Father as upon a heavenly being. Though a septuagenarian, there is no 
fatigue, however great, which he does not submit to for the welfare of their souls. 

The Residence of Gatis (Galle) which was begun in March is daily making progress. 
Thanks to the liberality of the Captain of the Fortress and the citizens, the church is already 
half completed. The Father is much liked by all. With the help of God he did much good 
during Lent : many confessions were heard and his sermons on the Passion stirred the people 
so powerfully that they fell repeatedly on their knees and interrupted him with their sighing 
and weeping. Equal success attended the sermons which he preached three times a week ; on 
Sundays in the principal church, on Wednesdays in the Oratory of Mercy (della Misericordia) 
and on Saturdays in the church of St. Dominic. After dinner he teaches the Christian doctrine 
as is customary, and the singing of it is so sweet that many are attracted to come and listen. 
He has opened a school where he himself teaches. For his maintenance, a certain village was 
promised him by the General of Ceiiano during a visit there. He has baptised four persons. 

1622. 

"Aotonio Rubino to Mutio Veteileschi. Colombo, 10 Nov., 1622.] 

I was hoping that Father Visitor would relieve me of the duty of giving your 
Reverence an account of this College this year, for my term of 3 years is over ; but he wrote 
to me to have patience, that he would send me a successor when it shall be btnp for it. I am 
very much grieved at it, for I desire earnestly to do something myself and not be superintending 
others, and wish to see myself in a Mission where I can do something for the service of God. 

I have hitherto done little or nothing for God’s service, and I have still to remain in charge of 
this College to pay for my sins. 

I shall give an account of it briefly. In this island there are 22 of ours in all, Fathers 
and Brothers, attached to this CoUege. Of these 11 are in the Mission and have charge of 19 
churches distributed in 10 Residences; the other 11 are in this CoUege engaged in our usual 
ministry. Ail of these are doing weU, each one doing his duty with great edification. The 
Fathers in the Missions labour with great zeal and ardour in the conversion of these gentiles, 
and this year they led into our holy faith more than 70 souls. I alone had no share in this 
work, and seeing such fervour I feel inclined to think that God wiU never have compassion on me. 
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This year we opened a Casa in Jaffnapatam where there is already one Father. I 
hope in the Lord that it will be of great use for the conversion of that kingdom, which is in 
the district allotted us in the division of the island with the King’s approval. The Governor of 
that kingdom has undertaken the cost of building that house of ours, and I hope he will give 
it a good revenue for our due maintenance. 

The house in the fortaleza of Galle is progressing successfully, and already there arc 
two of ours in it, a Father and a lay brother. The church is situated in the Cape {no Cabo) 
and the casas will be built soon. It has a sufficient income and lacks nothing. 

We have two villages close by situated in the district of the Franciscan Fathers, where 
all are pagans. I wanted to build a church in each of them, and obtained permission for it 
from the Bishop, but Father Visitor does not like it for fear of giving the Friars an occasion to 
complain of us. But it seems to me that there is no reason for it, for building churches in otir 
property will in no way prejudice the partition. The Friars do not go there, nor do they 
endeavour to convert those souls. It seems to me that it is a matter for serious scruple to have 
two villages in which we make no attempt to convert souls. If your Reverence judges it a 
matter for consideration and worthy of bringing to the notice of the Father Visitor, it should be 
done to give some assistance to those poor souls, and to remove the reproach that we are con- 
verting souls in the villages of others, neglecting our own, since we do not convert first of all 
the inhabitants of our own villages. 

The grant of the villages was confirmed for 3 years only, with orders to send further 
information from here. We take all possible care that the information sent by these officials be 
truthful. Your Reverence should ask the Procurator who is in the Court of Madrid to see 
that they are confirmed for good ; for if not confirmed this College cannot go on, but if con- 
firmed as many as 40 persons can be supported as well as many ministers (of God) employed 
in the conversion of these unbelievers. 

The new church is progressing, for it is already half built and in two or three years 
it can be finished so far as the walls are concerned, and the building of the College can be begun 
afterwards. It is built in Corinthian style and is well proportioned and handsome. The fagade 
IS magnificent (real), and if it is not the best it will certainly be the second best in the whole 
of India. 


In the College we all are in good health, thank God. There is perfect peace among 
ah, and they are united in conformity of will without the least disagreement. Everyone takes 
good care to keep his rules and to observe religious discipline, and all give great edification. 
This year the Father Provincial paid us a visit, and we were all much consoled by his visit. 
He removed from the College a teacher who seemed too fond of some students, and put a 
Father in his place, who does his duty very well. 

The Captain General of the island, the Capitao of the town, the Veedor da Fazenda, 
Ouvidors and all the officials are on very good terms with us and favour us greatly, especially 
the Captain General and the Veedor da Fazenda, who are former pupils of ours {q* sad da 
Comp.^) May God preserve them for many years 

ANTONIO RUBINO. 

Colombo, 10 Nov., 1622. 

Jap. Sin. 38. 
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1823. 


[Astoilio Rubftto, 16 Oct.. 1623] 

Last March I came from Ceylon to this College of Cochin after having been Rector of the 
College of Colombo for about four years. I expected to rest for some time and then to go to some 
Mission where I couldjdo some work, but the rest did not last long and the Mission turned out to be 
harder and more fatiguing than I thought, for I am appointed Rector of the Fishery Coast, which is 
in extreme danger of destruction on account of a civil war which has broken out among the 
Paravars as to who should have the supreme dignity known as the Chief Patangatin — la suprema 
dignita fra loro che si chiama Patangatino supremo — Already more than 40 have been killed in 
the various encounters and affairs are now at such a pass that, unless Heaven sends a remedy, this 
coast will be altogether destroyed within a short time. Your Reverence can, therefore, well 
imagine with what heart and feelings I accept such a change, since matters are in such a state. I 
tried my best to escape the office but I did not succeed. There is no help for it but to close my 
eyes and swallow the pill, offering myself to suffer all manner of disgust and pain and trouble, 
trusting to holy obedience to make up where everything else fails. 

With God’s help I shall set out in another five days, but as I do not know whether, after 
joining that Mission which is 400 miles from this town^ I shall be able to send letters in time to go 
by their ships, I leave this short letter in Cochin, to make sure that the ships do not set sad without a 
letter of mine, and that no year may pass without your Reverence receiving a letter from your Fr. 
Antonio Rubino. If after arriving in the Fishery (Coast) I be able to send letters in time, I shall do 
it again and will give therein a full account of everything ; if it be impossible, let your Reverence bg 
content this year with this letter, for next year, if God spares my life, it will be more complete. 


Last year I wrote to your Reverence, and this year up to now I have received no 
from your Reverence, as the ships have not yet arrived from Portugal. These ships cannot 
unless there has been some disaster, as happened last year when everything was lost. I am 
to have to start before they arrive. .... 

ANTONIO RUBINO 


Cochin, 16 Oct., 1623. 


1823. 


letter 

delay 

sorry 


College of Colombo and its Residences. 

Notes for the Annual Letter have not yet reached us. There are 18 subjects attached to 
the College, of whom nine or ten usually reside in the College, and the others in the Mission 
stations. Six Fathers and four scholastics are engaged in the ordinary occupations of the Society. 
Ann Litt. Malabar, Fol. 401. 

1627. 

[F. Andre Lopez to Ntino Mascarenhas. 2 Jan., 1627.] 

On the 5th of December, 1626, I received your Reverence’s letter dated- 15th January, of 
the same year [q'me veto por 3 vias ?] I do not know how, in the midst of so many occupations, 
your Reverence remembered your unworthy son. I am very happy to have news of your 
Reverence, for it is always a consolation to me as it was this time. May our Lord give your 
Reverence good health to take these Missions under your protection, keeping our Father General 
informed of everything. I hear that God was pleased to save him from getting the Capello [a 
Cardinal's hat ?] for if he had got it, it would have been a great loss not only to the Society in 
General but more especially to those who are in the Missions, for we realised during the last few 
years how zealous he was in promoting the welfare of the Missions. 
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Yolir Reverence asks me to send you long accounts of these Missions, especially of 
Jaffnapatao ; but as the Fathers of Jaffnapatao have sent you particulars of that Mission, I will 
only say that the converts amount to 42,000, and that [of these] only 2,000 remain to be baptised. 
This is only what we have done, and does not include what was done by the Friars. There are 
17 churches and 14 Missionaries, but this is not enough. It is necessary that some should come 
from those parts [Europe]. 

That the kingdom of Jaffnapatao becomes wholly Christian is due to the prayers of those 
600 Martyrs of the Island of Manar, which is since called the Island of Martyrs. They were 
subjects of the King of Jaffnapatad, martyred in the days when our saintly Father Francis was in 
the Fishery Coast. 

ANDRE LOPEZ. 

Cochin, 2 Jan., 1627. 

Goa. 18. 


1627 , 

The College of Colombo and its Residences 

[Joan Carvallius ; i Jany., 1627.] 

I shall begin my letter with an account of the happy demise of two Fathers of this College. 
The first was Father Emmanuel Costa, ^ ^ of whom we were deprived by a premature death in the 
prime of his life, to the grief and loss not merely of ours but even of the whole city ; for he was 
indeed a man remarkable not only for piety but accomplished in every line, an eminent preacher, 
so well versed in the language that he composed an excellent Sinhalese Grammar, and translated 
many works well calculated to fortify the Catholics in their faith and to make the heathens detest 
their errors. The even tenor of his life was not that of a soft and negligent person. No one ever 
observed him say or do any vain or idle thing that did not make for peace of mind, nor did he even 
speak a word against another, even in fun. All the hopes we entertained about him were shattered 
by his death. His funeral was as well attended as was possible in this city, considering our 
moderation; and the people, the Clerics and the Regulars vied with each other in showing their 
esteem of him. He died on the 15th of July in his 36th year, 18th in the Society in which he was 
Professed of the Four Vows. 

The other was Father Sebastian Andrees, ^ ^ ^ an Italian, professed of the four vows, aged 65, 
of which 43 were spent in the Society. He was a distinguished labourer in the Lord’s vineyard in 
which he spent 20 years to the great profit of souls. He was a determined worker and a rare 
example to us, so much so that he was known throughout the city, even among gentiles, by no other 
name than that of Saint and Apostle.^ 

So much for the deceased. As for the others, they arc given to spiritual exercices and 
fulfil the offices of the Society. I shall therefore pass on to the Residences. 

In the town of Veragampeti, within four months 800 persons abandoned their false 
superstition and embraced the Christian rehgion ; many others are being instructed in the faith to 
be baptised in due time. 


150. Emmanuel da Costa was born in Colombo, and was ordained priest in the College of Colombo m 1620. Besse. 
Catalogues, p. 19. Courtenay, p. 432. 

161. Sebastian Andreotti, called Andreas by th® Portuguese, and also Ardrocio. He was at Caimel (1604). Yloratuwa 1610-11, 
Besse. op. Cif., p. 15. 
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InCaimel, 117 well instructed persons were cleansed in the purifying waters, among whom 
were some of noble birth. 

In the station of Chilaw, about 110 were regenerated at the sacred font. Of these 75 
were children and twenty of them fled to heaven, fresh from the absolving waters, to obtain that 
life exempt from sorrow. 

The Father in charge of the church of Navacare led two thousand from the prison-house 
of ignorance to the light of truth. Among these was a certain Moor whose salvation was trium- 
phantly wrought with much labour owing to his wealth and obstinacy in his errors. This man fell 
so dangerously ill that his life was despaired of. Profiting by this opportunity, our Father visited 
him and strained every nerve to bring the obstinate Moor to a better frame of mind, arguing and 
threatening by turns. This man was thus completely won over and did not attempt to hold out 
any longer against the siege of charity, and exchanged the errors of Mohamedanism for Christian 
purity by means of the sacred waters which most unexpectedly restored him to health. 

When he returned to his station, the Father found one of the boys who had to be baptised, 
almost breathing his last. When he was baptised he fled to eternal life, as if he had held out 
so long only to receive baptism. Many others abandon the worship of idols and come over to 
the Christian fold from time to time, and thus the sheep-fold of Christ increases daily. 

1 Jany., 1627. 

1630 

[Itnatius Lobo. 5 Dec., 1630,] 

Before the King of Candia marched upon Colombo, our Fathers were in their Residences 
rendering great service to our Lord, but the persecution which they foresaw drove them from 
their churches, and we have no information about the work they did in God^s service. 

In Colombo, the work of building the new church is progressing, and were it not for 
the siege it would have been finished by this time. The Fathers were engaged this year in various 
works of devotion and piety ; for as this town (Colombo) is one of the most important of this state 
(India) and contains all sorts of people, there was great scope for work. They did many things 
of importance both in time of peace and war, which I do not relate, but refer (you) to an accoimt 
which is being sent from that place, describing the betrayal, rout and death of Constantine de 
Sa de Noronha, the General of the island, well known for his noble birth and valotir. He was 
accompanied in all the calamities and dangers by two of our Fathers, who were also killed or 
taken captive. 

IGNATIUS LOBO. 

5 December, 1630. 

An. Lit. Malabar, Fol. 449. 


1632 

In the Island of Manar there are 5 Fathers ; in Colombo 6 priests and a Lay Brother ; 
in Jaffnapatad 13 or 14, of whom one is stationed in the fort of Baticalou and another in 
Triquilemale, charged with the spiritual care of the garrisons. 
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College of Colombo. 

[Cyprianns a Costa.] 

There arc 19 of ours in this Q)llege, besides two others in the Residence of Galle. Some 
of them reside in the College, preaching, hearing confessions, teaching or engaged in domestic 
duties. Two arc attached to the hospital, tending with great charity and benevolence the sick 
and wounded soldiers who come thither from the Camp. We undertook this work rather under 
the stress of circumstances than for any other reason, for this kind of work generally gives 
rise to detractions, which we should try to avoid. The real motive of the Fathers in taking up 
this work was the opportunity of exercising charity towards our neighbours, which they ever 
have before their eyes. 

Near the class rooms of the College we have built a chapel dedicated to the Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin, to promote piety and devotion among the Sodalists of the Blessed Virgin. 
In the churches attached to this College there arc now only 9 Fathers. 

{To be continued.) 
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'‘BUDDHA AND THE GOSPEL OF 

BUDDHISM”* 

A REVIEW OF DR. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY'S BOOK. 

By W. T. STAGE, C.C.S. 


I T is doubtful whether Doctor Coomairaswaniy can sustain the high claim, which he makes in 
his preface, that his book contains , not mere information and exposition, but “ a definite 
contribution to the philosophy of life.” A bare exposition it certainly is not, for there is 
scarcely a page which does not criticise what it expounds. But the criticisms are, for the most 
part, isolated and disconnected. The author possesses no principal of criticism. He gives us 
merely critical jottings. They do not proceed from any one definite philosophic standpoint which 
the author seeks to develop by showing where it rises above the system under criticism. When 
Fichte criticised Kant’s doctrine of the thing-in-itself, he did so with a view to developing his 
own higher concept of the Universal Ego and his view of matter as the self-linjitation of that Ego. 
Doctor Coomaraswamy attempts to point out where, in his opinion, Buddhism succeeds and where 
it fails. But he does not use it as a stepping*stone to any higher conception. There is no new 
principle of thought to be found in his book ; there is no real addition to the world’s stock of 
philosophy. This is not to deny, however, that his criticisms are frequently acute, and nearly 
always interesting. And if, instead of making the highest possible claims, the author would be 
content to have written an interesting, fruitful, and suggestive book, then he can be assured that 
he has done so. 

A certain random disconnectedness and lack of logical coherence, not altogether out of 
place in art, but unsuitable to philosophy, appears to be characteristic of Doctor Coomaraswamy’ s 
mind. He expresses thoughts and even fragments of thoughts. But he does not link them together. 
This appears even in his expositions. The doctrines of Anicca, Anatta, and the four holy truths, 
arc all systematically connected, the one leading to the other as premiss to conclusion. But this 
systematic connection is scarcely discernible in Doctor Coomaraswamy’ s treatment, so that it would 
be of little use to a beginner in his first struggle to find his way from point to point in an 
unfamiliar system of thought, however valuable and suggestive it may be to anyone already 
acquainted with Buddhism. 

The author throws out most fruitful suggestions, and then drops them like hot coals. 
He never develops his thought, or gets the most out of it. In many a single sentence does he 
drop a hint which sets the reader thinking, till a whole chain of thought is seen to depend from 
that idea. But the reader has to discover the chain for himself. Doctor Coomaraswamy never 
helps him, but rather in the very next sentence passes on to quite alien matters. A very good 
example of this occurs on page 211. Tucked away in a very unimportant-looking footnote is the 
remark : “ Not only does he (Gotama) not perceive that the wish to avoid Dukkha is in itself 


1. BuAdha and the Gosptl oj Buddhism. By Dr. Ananda Ceomaraswamy. D, Sc. London George G. Harrui-' d Co. 
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a desire, and as such a hindrance, but still less does he see that the fear of pleasure — even 
as it may come unsought — is a still more subtle bondage.” You look up and down the 
page ; you look on the page before and the page after ; but you find no further reference to this 
idea. 

Does Doctor Coomaraswamy not realise that, from a philosophical point of view, there 
is here the germ of a criticism which is absolutely fatal to the whole of Buddhist ethic ? Buddhism 
proclaims that all hfe is sorrow, and that therefore the object of aU effort must be the rooting 
out of the causes of rebirth. The cause of rebirth is “attachment,” desire. To root out desire, 
therefore, is the object of the Buddhist ethic. But is it not clear that in such a doctrine there is 
no room for any distinction between evil and good desires ? If all rebirth is evil, and if the cause 
of rebirth is desire as such, then all desire is evil. There cannot possibly be any good desires. 
Desire is by nature evil, because any sort of ‘‘attachment” — whether to things good or 
bad — leads to further accumulations of Karma, and fresh vistas of rebirth. And when 
we add the fact, proved beyond dispute by modern psychology, that desire enters as an 
ingredient into every possible conscious state, the force of this criticism becomes apparent. Even 
the purest state of ideal contemplation is not only accompanied by desire, but is indeed only 
rendered possible by desire. The aspirant mystic fixes his attention on a single object for the 
purpose of attaining trance. Now desire is essential to the mental attitude of attention. It needs 
an act of will to fix the mind on one object and to exclude all other objects. But every volition is 
grounded in a desire as its motive. Clearly if I will a thing I desire that thing. Attention is thus 
only possible through desire, and strong concentration or attention is essential to those very 
mystic meditations which form a large part of the Buddhist's method of reaching Nibbana. The 
meditations of Jhana and Samadhi themselves can only lead, by means of the desire they involve, 
to fresh Karma and new rebirths ! Pure cognition does not exist. Every conscious state is a 
combination of cognition, will, and desire, (or aversion). You cannot understand even a theorem 
of Euclid without volition and desire. 

Doctor Coomaraswamy has an evident fondness for the Mahayana, and somewhat warmly 
espouses its cause against those who tell us that it is a degraded and superstitious distoidion of 
early Buddhism. He suggests that we have here a case, not of deterioration, but of development. 
Who can deny, it is asked, that every religion may legitimately evolve beyond the conceptions 
of its foimder ? And so we get a defence of the Mahayana somewhat similar to Cardinal 
Newman's defence of Papal claims. 

It may be true, as Doctor Coomaraswamy tells us, that the Mahayana is broader, warmer, 
and, as its name imphes, more catholic than primitive Buddhism. It is certainly the case that its 
return towards Atmanic ideas is a distinct advance, both from the philosophic and the religious 
points of view. But when Doctor Coomaraswamy tells us that the Mahayanist refusal to fall in 
with the rigidly monastic attitude of the Hiniyana constitutes a reconciliation between religion and 
the world, we begin to wonder. On the one side we have the Buddhist monastic ideal, calling on 
men to come out of the world, to turn their backs upon it, and to take no part in the dealings of 
the market-place. And over against this we have the worldly life. These are the contraries 
which have to be reconciled. Now the reconciliation of two opposite principles does not occur 
when one simply gives in to the other. It occurs either when one principle is found to include 
the other — in which case the opposition was apparent but not real — or when a higher 
principle is discovered which transcends and includes both. But the Mahayanist has 
discovered no such principle. He is merely an inconsistent Buddhist, one who finds the monastic 
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ideal too hard and has therefore compromised with the world. Of course, that may be a very 
sensible thing to do. It may even be the only sensible thing to do, if we admit that the monastic 
ideal is both impossible and wrong. But it is not consistent with Buddhism, because obviously we 
can only get free of “ attachment ” to the world by turning our backs upon it. This monastic 
ideal is not an alien thought, taken from outside and eclectically grafted on to Buddhism. It is 
essential to Buddhism, and with it Buddhist philosophy stands* or falls. This ideal follows inevit- 
ably and logically from the metaphysical principles, that attachment is the cause of rebirth, and 
that rebirth is an evil to be avoided. And if one denies the validity of the monastic ideal, one 
must logically deny the principles from which it springs. Now the Mahayanist dees not deny 
them. He only denies their practical consequences. And so he falls into an inconsistency between 
belief and life. He still professes belief in the old theory of attachment but quietly ignores it in 
actual life, simply because the effort involved is too great. This cannot be called a reconciliation 
of religion and the world. It is simply the capitulation ol religion to the world. It is an admission 
of the barrenness of Buddhism in its relation to the actual problems of daily life. 

Again, can it really be contended that the emphasis laid by the Mahayana on the idea 
of the Bodhisatvas is an advance ? So great is this emphasis that the Bodhisatvas are looked 
upon as gods, and prayers are addressed to them. The Mahayana has degenerated into a system 
of superstitious polytheism. “ Be ye lamps unto yourselves,” said Gotama, who preached that 
only through a man’s own effort can he be saved, no prayers to the gods availing him aught. 
Can that which is a direct contradiction of primitive Buddhism properly be called a development 
of it ? It is true that the peopling of the heavens with Bodhisatva-gods renders the religion easier 
to the indolent and pleasanter to the mob, which in all ages and countries has shown a god-creat- 
ing tendency, which in all ages and countries prefers the mean to the exalted, as we see every day, 
for example, in the imiversal popularity of the most degraded forms of literature. And here, 
too, the Mahayana seems to us to come perilously near capitulation to the lower forces of 
superstition. 

These strange doctrines of the Mahayana exhibit merely a particular case of that sad and 
inevitable law of all religions, namely, that before they can become world-religions, they must be 
degraded to the level of the midtitude. He who speaks in the language of the gods is under- 
standed only of the gods. If you would teach his thought in the pig-sty, you must teach it in 
terms of pig-philosophy. You cannot raise up pigs to the level of your god. You must lower 
your god to the level of the pigs. And this is what has always happened. A divine man, a Jesus, 
a Buddha, a Mahomet, appears in the world, and utters his thought. Those who come after him 
are mediocre men. In their hands the great thought becomes mediocre, for no man, after all, can 
really comprehend that which is greater than himself, any more than the part can comprehend 
the whole. A man only understands that part of a fellow-man which is also a part of himself ; 
he only imderstands the thought of another in so far as it is already potentially his own thought, 
and implicit in him. And so the religion of every great teacher is degraded by his followers to 
their own level. And this has happened with Mahayana Buddhism, just as it has happened with 
the so-called Christianity of the Churches. 

Perhaps the best part of Doctor Coomaraswamy's book is the chapter on the relations 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism, (Part 3 Chapter 4). The author has a keen sympathy for 
Hindu thought, and realises that the Buddha, in denying the truth of the infinite, absolute, un- 
conditioned Brahman (or, according to Doctor Coomaraswamy, in bemg ignorant of it), in asserting 
or implying that there is nothing except the phenomenon, made a retrograde step. It is true that 
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the theory of the absolute leads to apparently insoluble contradictions, and it is possible that 
Gotama, reahsing this, sought to confine the thought of his followers to that part of the world 
wherein no contradiction appears and to which the understanding can most obviously and 
legitimately apply its categories. There is a possible ground for such an interpretation in Gotama’s 
assertion that speculation about what hes behind the phenomenon is useless for the spiritual hfe. 
For he said it was useless. He did not say it was false. And again the mystery of Nibbana 
leaves a loophole for those who would argue that Gotama believed in the Atmanic theory, but 
discouraged its study because of the speculative difficulties to which it leads, which would, in their 
turn, lead to disputes and dissensions in the Sangha. 

To us, however, this seems an improbable explanation. It is a marked peculiarity of 
Indian thought that it has never appeared to be even conscious of the enormous philosophical 
difficulties of the Atmanic theory. Indeed it seems usually unconscious of any mere logical 
difficulties at aU, The Indian thinker does not reason. He perceives in an intuitive flash. He is 
in the most hteral sense a seer. He is at bottom rehgious, and unphilosophical. Now intuition 
seizes instinctively upon the big outhnes of the great essential thoughts ; but it has no power of 
filling in the details, nor can it show in what relations the essentials stand to each other. Intuition 
can give nothing but fragments, cannot piece them together, cannot make of them a systematic 
whole. For this purpose Reason is required. System is, after all, merely that rational connection 
of parts to parts, and subordination of all parts to the whole, which Reason brings to the manifold 
of objects. Hence it is that Hindu thought seizes upon such an idea as that of the Atman, but 
altogether fails to see the logical difficulties that arise when, for example, we attempt to relate this 
idea to the other and contradictory idea of the phenomenal world. 

In speaking above of intiiition it must not, for a moment, be thought that we admit the 
claim made by theosophists and others to a special power of inttiition separate from, and superior 
to, Reason. Intuitive mental flashes of the truth are, no doubt, to be explained by the ordinary 
processes of thought known to psychology. Such intuition is, in all probabihty, simply a process 
of reasoning in which everything except the conclusion is subconscious, so that the conclusion 
seems to arise suddenly and out of nothing, and to be a veritable inspiration. In other words it is 
undeveloped Reason. 

But to return to the logical difficulties of the idea of the Atman, which, as we said, Hindu 
thought fails to understand, just because it is intuitive rather than rational. The multiplicity of 
the phenomenal world is alleged to be the self 'manifestation of the One, the Atman. But how can 
the One ever become Many ? Seeing that the absolute violently repels all quahty and determina- 
tion — for it is the imdetermined — how can it, without contradiction, manifest itself in the 
qualified and determined ? How is Brahman related to the world ? He cannot be related 
to it as its cause, for causality appHes only to phenomena. Every cause is limited and 
determined by its effect, just as the effect is limited and determined by the cause. Therefore, if we 
fbink of Brahman as the cause of the world, we think of him as determined, limited, finite, 
— which is absurd. Indeed this difficulty can be generalized. Not only can Brahman, not be 
related to the world as its cause. He cannot be related to the world at all. For to think 
of the absolute as related is a contradiction in terms. Even if we use the vague phraseology 
common to eastern thought and say that the world is the “ manifestation ” of Brahman, it is still 
clear that manifestation imphes relationship, and therefore finitude. 
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Indian thought has never realised these difficulties, and has certainly made no attempt 
to solve them. It simply asserts dogmatically “ All is One ” — “ That art thou “ Not so, not so 
— and it is satisfied with these flashes of fragmentary vision. 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that Gotama understood the difficulties of the Atmanic theory , 
and warned his followers to stick to the world of phenomena in order to avoid them. He was 
essentially an Indian, and his genius cannot have differed so radically from that of all other Indian 
thinkers as is required by this hypothesis. It is more likely that he rejected the Atman for purely 
practical and ethical reasons, because he considered it profitless for the life of a devotee. Or 
possibly, as Doctor Coomaraswamy thinks, he rejected it simply because he did not understand it. 

The whole question of the relation of Buddhism to Hindu thought is highly important 
and interesting. Both from the historical and the philosophical points of view it stands in much 
need of elucidation. And Doctor Coomaraswamy, though he has far from exhausted the subject 
—indeed he has only touched the fringe of it — has much that is of great value to say in this 
portion of his work. It is the best part of a good book. 
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MORE CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES IN 
THE JAFFNA DISTRICT. 

By the REV. S. Gnana PRAKASAR, O.M.L 

CEREMONIES AT THE THRASHING FLOOR. 

I N Jaffna paddy is thrashed out very sparingly. It is beheved that this process is inauspicious 
for the harvest. People in general prefer to have the corn treaded out by oxen. The 
ceremonies and folklore connected with this operation are many and varied^ and thus will 
not fail, it is presumed, to be of some interest to the antiquarian. 

The First Fruits Ceremony. 

It is well to begin with the first fruits ceremony, called the eating of pudir : “ new rice.’" 
Before the harvesting of the field, on an auspicious day, some ears of paddy are culled and 
solemnly brought home. A few of the ears are hung up in the house as a sign of rejoicing, and 
the rest are dried and boiled on a good day for a common meal of the family. The curries 
used on this occasion consist of vegetables and curds only, fish, eggs and flesh meat being 
strictly forbidden. Before eating the pudir some of it is presented in oblation to a lamp which 
probably represents the god Agni. 

The Treading. 

When reaping is over the sheaves are put together in a stack, and, on an appointed 
day, the thrashing floor (Kalam) is prepared near it with a post planted in the centre for tying 
the team of oxen treading the com, to receive which rough ola mats are also spread round- 
A ball of cowdung, surmounted by a sprig of Arugu grass, to represent Pillaiyar, is then 
prepared and placed aloft on the post itself or at one end of the floor. When this is ready , 
one of the men — the owner of the harvest, if he is present — picks out a sheaf from the stack and 
ties it to the upper part of the post, while another breaks a coconut in honour of Pillaiyar and 
sprinkles the water around the floor. This is the signal for the other workmen to bring the 
sheaves gradually and scatter under the feet of the treading animals. 

During the whole time of the treading nothing inauspicious is allowed to be said or 
done by those engaged in the work. One should not beckon by the hands. In urging the oxen 
one should utter no other word but poli, poli^ i.e. ‘^increase,” increase.’* In some places they 
sing out 

Poli td e poll 

Poll Annamdre poli^ 

that is : “ Give increase, O increase ; O Annamar, give increase.” I shall say something on 

Annamar presently. 

The workmen have, in fact, to use a special vocabulary called Kalap-pdchu or 


1 . For the previous paper on this subject, see i'eylo/f Antuinory, Vol, II, Pt. IV. pp 239 to 245. 
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Language of the Thrashing Floor. 

As this ‘ ‘ language ’ ’ resembles the slang in use among the Parias, and as it is certainly 


very ancient, I give here 

a few specimens of it. 

One should 

say 


Nadaiyan 

for 


mddu 

or 

oxen 

Porpai 

for 


kol 

or 

post 

Pol 

for 


sdny 

or 

dung 

Mildru 

for 


keddy 

or 

stick 

Polik-kody 

for 


vaikkol 

or 

straw 

Polan 

for 


dl 

or 

man 

Alukuni 

for 


sorii 

or 

rice 

Kdveri 

for 


tannir 

or 

water 

Vddal 

for 


vettilai 

or 

betel 

Koddai 

for 


pdkku 

or 

arecanut 

Karukal 

for 


piikaiyelai 

or 

tobacco 

Kooran 

for 


nellu 

or 

paddy 

Poli 

for 


kuviyal 

or 

heap 

Mudainchdn 

for 


pdy 

or 

mat 

Peruvdyan 

for 


kadakam 

or 

basket 

Perukko 

for 


po 

or 

go 

Kuvi 

for 


iro 

or 

sit down 

Kodddppi 

for 


tin 

or 

eat 

If any other but this language be 

used in the 

thrashing floor, the 

com is sure to 

decrease. Demons {Kool 

H) haunting the fields carry away 

portions from the poli (grain heap) 

of those who spurn them 

by unbecoming behaviour, to enrich those of their neighbours. This 

is why passers-by, who 

happen to 

carry empty baskets oi 

• ola bags, are to be 

detained until 

the measuring of the corn is over 

: for, the 

demons may 

well use these for removing paddy 


from the poli unseen. 

On the other hand, where every precaution is taken not to offend the demons, the 
poli will visibly increase. People beheve they often found large quantities of paddy in a poli 
of varaku {paspalum frumentaceum) and even pairings of tapioca in paddy, through the good 
offices of the demons. 

When the treading is over the com is winnowed and the poli or heap is made in the 
form of an elongated cone. In collecting the scattered grain both the hands must be used and 
held always in a reverent attitude. The back of the hand must never be used. Having made 
the poli, the man who tied the first sheaf to the post or another important person walks round 
the heap, bending down at different points to grasp by the mouth a few grains from it and eject 
at once. While doing this the hands are either folded behind or take hold of the ears trans- 
versely, as in the posture of worship called Toppuk-kandam. 

This ceremony is known as echil-paduttukiratu, ‘ defiling by the saliva,” and once , 
this is done, the demons can no more carry away any part of the poli. 

It is also the general custom to draw three crosses over the heap with the winnowing 
fan, but this is said to date only from Portuguese times. Before measuring the com, a few 
winnowing-fan-fulls are set aside for the deity or for charitable purposes. This portion is 
called Meesu-poli. 
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Dutch ministers of religion seem to have claimed this portion for the Church, and 
some Protestant denominations to the present day hold a meeting called Meesu-poli-kooddam 
for receiving and selling away the first fruits brought by their Christians. 

Oblations. 

Before removing the com home two classes of deities have to be propitiated. The 
Kdniydlar are to be offered cooked rice, fruits, vegetables, betel, &c. The Annamdr should 
have a roasted fowl planted in the heap of cooked rice with arrack or toddy, jak fruit, See. 

These oblations are arranged under movable roofs called kudil, which are set in a 
peculiar way called Kalap-pori, thrashing-floor-trap,*’ and, after scattering a few handfuls to 
the four quarters and sprinkling water, the portion of the Kdniydlar is eaten by the farmers, 
the Vellalas, and that of the Annamdr by their help-mates, the Pallas. 

The Annamar. 

I have been able to gather no information about the Kdniydlar ; but the Annamdr 
being the tutelary deities of the Pallas^ still worshipped in rude shrines of their own and with 
a certain amount of ceremonial, some details concerning them are available. 

These gods are especially connected with the fields and cattle. They are supposed to 
bring back straying cattle to their owners. Their chief weapon being a walking staff, when any 
one prays to them for the return of one's cattle, one promises to furnish them with a number of 
sticks, presumably for their use. Jak fruits are also promised as votive offerings. Their 
preference, however, is for flesh meat and spirituous liquor. Their protection is often sought 
against field-rats in tapioca gardens. In this case, a few of the trees are set aside for them, and, 
when ready for sale, the proceeds utilised for a feast in their honour. 

The Annamdr are said to be the forerunners of Karuppar, Kdrtavirdyer, Sevukar. 
lyandr^ Anumdr, See. Their shrines are numerous among the Pallas. In most cases a rough 
stone at the foot of a tree, preferably the Konrai (Cassia), marks the presence of Annamdr. 

A devil-dance is annually held before these shrines, when the dancer, simulating a 
monkey, leaps and jumps with frantic grimaces whilst chewing leaves and green fruits and 
brandishing a stick in the wildest fashion. Goats are sacrificed and oracles given out by the 
dancer. 
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SINHALESE PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
JAFFNA PENINSULA. 

By J. P. LEWIS, C.M.G., C.C.S. (Retired,) 


T he Rev, Father Gnana Prakasar’s paper on this subject^ is to be welcomed as throwing 
much hght on it. 

His list of names ending in -vattei, for instance, shows the advantage of collecting and 
tabulating^ not merely names of villages but field names, names of hamlets, ponds, gardens, etc. — 
place-names of every description, no matter how obscure or local they may be — the more so they 
are the more important it is to record them as the more likely to disappear. He remarks that 
* names ending in -vaitei may be counted by the hundred, ' but he only gives us a dozen. Might I 
suggest to him to send us the lists of all these names with Sinhalese affixes that he can collect ? 

I can add one or two. There is a Pattuvattei in Tellippalai West, and there is a famous 
tobacco garden in Mulliyan of PachchilappaUi called Nichchiyavattei. 

With regard to names ending in -vf/, I supposed that this termination might be an 
abbreviation of the Tamil -villu. But as this explanation is evidently ruled out by Mr. Sabaratna 
Mudaliyar, a competent authority, I have no hesitation in holding with the Father that it is simply 
the Sinhalese -wila, with the same meaning. 

I am glad to find that the latter agrees with my explanation of -pay or -pei. By the 
way, are not these forms of the affix always interchangeable ? If so. there seems to be no longer 
a doubt that the Tamil -pei is merely the Sinhalese -pe. The Mudaliyar's suggestion of San 
Louis Pai ” is what I would call an instance of an ingenious ** folk -etymology ” 

Father Gnana Prakasar's identifications of the Sinhalese affixes -ydya, ela, -pernwa, 
-deniya, -wala and -eltya are genuine discoveries, which. I think, are quite correct- -Kodei^ too, is 
undoubtedly the Sinhalese -goda. -Piddi, though of the same derivation and meaning as the Sinhalese 
“pdiyo^ 15 , I imagine, the Tamil form of the Sanscrit root independently developed, for it occurs in 
names that are Tamil throughout and that are not likely to be hybrids, such as Chiruppiddi and 
Erukkalampiddi (in Mannar). I do not think that -siddi^ whether it is the equivalent of -hiiiya or not, 
is another form of -piddi. -Kollei is probably the Sinhalese -golla, a grove, and -kolei and -kulei may 
possibly be the same, but -ollei and-oZeil cannot place. -Kudei and-udef I am inclined to regard as 
Tamil. Odei‘^ seems to me, undoubtedly, one of the numerous Tamil words meaning a tank ” or 
“ pond.” The only example in the names of villages in the Peninsula is Kantarodei, and there is 
also a single instance. Marutodei, in the Vanni. 

-Palai may be either Tamil or Sinhalese ; perhaps sometimes one and sometimes the other. 
It is, I think, a similar case to that of -piddi and -pitiya, 

1. Ceylon Antiquary, Vo 1, II. Ft. III. pp. 167-171. 

2, I have for the time adopted Father Guana Prika-ar s method of mdicaticg th.« vowel, ilv usual practice ii to write ai aod 
not ei. but either is correct 
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Are Pandateruppu and Tanankilappu Tamil names or are they Sinhalese names which 
have been given a Tamil appearance ? If they are Tamil, it should be possible for Tamil pundits to 
explain them. Sabaratna Mud aliyar once told me that the former might mean a '‘place where 
there were people who dealt in merchandise,” and that -kilappu might mean ‘‘ digging up/’ 

Is the affix -turai occurring in several names in the Peninsula (Kolumputturai, Kangesan- 
turai, Navanturai, Paruttiturai, Valavedditturai) the Tamil word adopted from the Sanscrit, or does 
it represent the Sinhalese affix -tara 'm the original name ? Kangesanturai, correctly Kangeyan- 
turai, called by one of the names of Kadirkamar, seems altogether Tamil. The affixes -tar a and 
-tota in Sinhalese are synonyms and can be used indifferently the one for the other wherever one 
of them occurs in a name — sometimes meaning *'a port,” sometimes “ a ford.” Thus Bentota is 
also called Bentara ; Kalutara, Kalutota ; Gindura, Gintota ; Beralapanatara (in Morowa Korale), 
Beralapanatota and possibly, though I have not heard it, Panadura may be Panatota. It used to 
be called by the English Pantura.” 

In Achchuveli, according to a Kachcheri list of 1804, there are two places named (as spelt) 
“ Tikkoeprovene ” and “ Wadehoeprovene,” in which the first part of each word means respectively 
“ South and “ North.” But what does ‘‘ -provene ” mean ? Is it the Sinhalese praweni ? 

There is or was a place in Chundikuli called Kodde vasal. What can be more Sinhalese ? 

In 1804 there was in Uduvil a place called ^ Malpattoe,” The same remark applies. 

I found also in the same list '' Siengepagoeteuwen-koe-ritje ” in the Point Pedro sub- 
division, and “ Willewetie ” and Sittiprovene ” in the Chavakachcheri sub-division. Here there 
decidedly seems to be some Sinhalese lurking. 

There are still some affixes that want explaining but I am unable to say, without his paper 
before me, whether Mr, Horsburgh ^ has dealt with them. There is -sanity a meeting of cross roads, 
the equivalent of the Sinhalese (man) -handiya. Is it the same word or from the same Sanscrit root 
like -piddi and -pitiya ? It occurs in several names in the Jaffna Peninsula, e.g. Muttiraisanti at 
Nallur. 

What is the meaning of dondal which occurs in Valit-tondal, a place in Tellippalai West ? 
Also -kandal^ which is common in the Mannar District, is found in one instance in Karaichchi 
(Uduppattu-kandal) and one each only in Tunukkay (Terankandal), Panankamam (Naddan- 
kanc^) and Melpattu (Karuvelankandal), but is unrepresented in the Peninsula. It must signify 
some feature of the country or village pectiliarity that is found chiefly in the Mantai and Nanatan 
divisions of Mannar but is rare in the rest of the Province. 

Is the proper affix in the name of the south-eastern division of the Peninsula properly 
-palli or -palei 7 The former means “a small village” and the latter *‘a place.” Periya 
Pachchilaippalli or Pachchilaippalei is a village in the division from which the latter gets its name. 
It is curious but I do not know of any other village in the Northern Province whose name ends in 
-pa Hi — which inclines me to the belief that the affix is -palei. 

Another affix which is somewhat rare and is to me obscure is -kandi. There are only 
three names that I know of in which it occurs, viz. Koyilakkandi in Tenmaradchi, Polikandi in 
Vadamaradchi, and Murikandi in Tunukkay. What does it mean ? There is, I believe, a Sinhalese 
'kandiya, but I cannot recall a name in which it occurs. Perhaps some of your contributors can 
supply it or other instances. 


3. Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. II. 
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Among the affixes which are unmistakably Tamil is -veli which is found both in North 
Ceylon and Southern India. (Tinnevelly will at once suggest itself). Mr. Sabaratna Mudaliyar 
informs me that in Southern India it signifies a land measure and in Jaffna a fence, and that in a 
place-name it may be taken to mean a certain extent of land, 

-Kuli is another imdoubtedly Tamil affix. It means a hole and is found in the Jaffna, 
but is commoner in the Mannar, District. I can recollect no instance in the Vanni. 

A curious ending appears to be found in only two examples in the Jaffna Peninsula. 
Avarankal and Matakal, but nowhere in the rest of the Province. From the same authority I 
learn that -kdl means a channel or port. It would seem, therefore, to be a synonym for -tiirai. 

On further consideration I am of opinion that the affixes -palai, -piddi^ -piirn/n, -koddai. 
and tnrai^ though they naturally, as having the same origin, resemble the Sinhalese equivalents, 
are Tamil words independently developed. 

It seems to me that, in investigating place-names, it is not desirable to confine the inquiry 
to names of villages merely or to names of villages that are expected to afford evidence of Sinhalese 
occupation of the Peninsula or of the Vanni, and this is why I gave additional names from the 
Mannar and MuUaittivu Districts as helping to elucidate the subject. But Mr. Horsburgh seems 
to have intended to limit himself to this object and also to have excluded any attempt to explain 
anything more than the mere affbces, except in the case of a few names with a Sinhalese origin. I 
hope, therefore, that Father Gnana Prakasar, now that he has made a good start, will deal with the 
whole subject of Place-Names in the Jaffna Peninsula, the Islands, Punaryn and Karaichchi— 

‘ Jaffna and the Skirts of the Wanny,'’ as the Jaffna District, when we first occupied it, was 
quaintly described. I hope, too, that he will not stay in the villages but will go much further afield, 
and will collect full lists of names of every natural or artificial feature of the neighbourhood he 
may happen to be working in. The task is not likely to be a heavy one, for, in my experience, I 
have noticed that the Tamils do not seem to be so fond of giving names to their fields, gardens and 
chenas as the Sinhalese are. In Sinhalese deeds, for instance, the names of the lands forming the 
boundaries of the lands which are the subjects of them are always given— ‘‘ the garden called so 
ttXid so, while in Tamil documents they are identified by the names of their owners, no names of 
the lands being ever given. The Sinhalese inhabitants of the Vanni follow the Tamil custom in this 
respect. Sinhalese deeds would yield anyone, who took the trouble to examine them, an abundant 
supply of place-names : from Tamil deeds one would obtain very lew. 


NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

By the Rev, s. Gnana Prakasar, o.m.i. 


W ITH regard to Mr. Lewis’ suggestion about making lists of place-names in “Jaffna and the 
skirts of the Wanni," one with more leisure and greater opportunities than I can 
command will perhaps do better. I shall, however, try my best to help in this 
important research from time to time. An inspection of the old Tombo lists in the Kachcheri 
will, I believe, greatly facilitate the task. 


Of names ending in vattei I have a few scores noted at random, 
will contribute its quota to this list. 


Almost every village 
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A few days ago, happening to be at Karaveddy West, I enquired from the people 
for the names of their gardens. Of those ending in vattei I noted the following: — 


1. 

Ankilavattei 

6. 

Nitta vattei 

2. 

Kottavattei 

7. 

Palliya vattei 

3. 

Kudavattei 

8. 

Sola vattei 

4. 

Kumbilavattei 

9. 

Untuvattei 

5, 

Natta vattei 

10. 

Vadduvattei 


Some of these names occur in other villages also. As to Nichchiyavattei the common 
pronunciation, I believe, is with the affix veddei and not vattei. There is, however, a Nuna vattei 
near it. 

An exhaustive list of names ending in pay and pei will, I am confident, prove that these 
forms of the affix are interchangeable, as Mr, Lewis suggests. 

Of folk-etymology,'" like the one of “ San Louis pai/' there are only too many examples 
in Jaffna. The suggested etymologies for Pandateruppu and Tanankilappo are, I fear, to be 
put under the same classification. No one excepting some modern pundits speaks of Panda- 
tarippo ; the people always say Panda-feruppu. Now, considering that there is in the same 
village an extensive field known as Panda-vil, I am inclined to think that Panda-teruppo 
is more connected with some Sinhalese Banda than with Pandam which, again, is a word in- 
dicating not people who deal in merchandise/’ but the merchandise itself. 

I think no one can reasonably doubt the Sinhalese origin of Tanan-kilappu. The 
original was probably Tana-kalapuwa. Compare Mada-kalapuwa (Batticaloa) which the Tamils 
pronounce Maddaik-kUappu, thus giving an excellent handle to pundit etymologists for concluding 
that it was a place for “ digging up ” coconut husk ! 

I reserve my remarks on the affixes ollei and olei for another occasion. Odei. no doubts 
is a Tamil word as well. In addition to Marutbdei. I may mention Minasy-odei near Punaryn, 
But Kantar-odei, I continue to think, illustrates the ending odei as a corruption of the Sinhalese 
goda. Kantarodei certainly had no connection with the Hindu god Kantar, It probably 
represents Kaduru-goda. 

On the affix turai, I may note that in names like Kankesan-turai (there is also a Periya- 
tevan-turai near it), it is undoubtedly Tamil. I do not think, however, that turai is a word 
derived from Sanskrit. For it is found as a pure Tamil word along with other derivatives from the 
root Tura ‘ leave ’ or ^ pass ’ — akin to Tira ’ open.* The similarity of this root with the Sanskrit 
Tri * to cross ’ is remarkable, but the derivatives of the latter are formed differently. The fact 
that in some cases the affix turai is purely Tamil speaks in no way against other cases where 
it may be from the Sinhalese. In the case of Samputturai. near Erukkalampiddy, Mannar, the 
original seems to have been the Portuguese church of Sao Pedro (popularly pronounced 
Sampeduru), of which we read in the Annual Letters of the Jesuits of the 17th century. 

In Achchuvely, a certain locality is still called Piravany. This name occurs in the 
Jesuit Letters also. I have no doubt as to its identity with the Sinhalese Praveniya. Achchuvely 
possesses also a Puttar-koyil-valavu — compound where a temple to the Buddha stood. 
Similar names occur in Puloly and Tellipalai. There is a Putta-kaladdi in Puttoor. 
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In Koddai- vasal, no doubt Koddai is from Sanskrit and may thus have been taken over 
from the Sinhalese, But this is made improbable by the fact that \dsal is a Tamil word {? from 
vdy^ mouth) without the least doubt. I am not aware of any Sanskrit root from which the 
Sinhalese Wdsal might have been derived. The Koddai- vasal Nallavas — i.e. those who reside 
in TaUalai, a place in Chundikuly — say that they were sword-bearers under the Tamil kings 
and that they were therefore made to reside before the king’s gate. 

“ Siengepagoeteuwen-Keeritje ” is Singapakutevan Kurichchy in the Point Pedro 
sub-division. Singapakutevan is said to have been a Tamil settler. 

Mr, Lewis’ reference to the Sinhalese handiya is very suggestive. In Tamil, in so far 
as I am aware, the pronunciation is santei rather. In Keraveddy I noted three names with this 
ending — Vadali- santei, Mali- santei and Tena-santei. I never heard the instance given by 
Mr. Lewis pronounced as Muttirei-santi. People always say Muttireich-chantei. The explanation 
they give is that this place was used, during Dutch times, for the stamping of native cloth with 
the Government seal (muttirei). If this explanation be accepted. Muttireich-chantei will not be 
an instance for the Sinhalese affix handiya. Here chantei — a word whose origin is disputed^ — 
would mean a market. 

The mention of kandal by Mr. Lewis suggests another affix kandi as in Valik-kandi 
and Poli-kandi in the Vadamaradchy and Koyilak-kandi in the Tenmaradchy division. Are these 
perhaps variations of the same affix ? 

1, Winslow derives chantei from the Sanskrit sandhci ‘meeting,* ‘collecting.' Katira-Velpillai gives it as a pure Tamil 
w*ord. Tlie Portuguese wrote ‘c/i ail deo, Prof. A, Giles thinks this may be from the Chinese chai in ^pronounced chun too)-— city 
market. See Jnd. Antiq., Sept.. 1016. 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF JESUS REFERRING TO CEYLON.^ 

II. 

TERMS OF A TREATY BETWEEN THE PORTUGUESE AND IHE KING OF KANDY. 


TRANSLA TED FROM A PORTUG UESE MS LE TTER OF 
FATHER MANOEL ROIZ, S.J. 

By the REV. S. G. PERERA, SJ. 


O F the answer which the Captain General gave to the King of Candia touching the peace 
which he sought, and of that which the same King answered. 

The following are the articles proposed on our side to the King of Candia as to the 
conditions that had to be observed if he wished for peace with us 

1. Firstly, considering that the said King Sera^ of Candia was married to the Queen 
Dona Caterina, by whom he had three legitimate sons who will succeed to the Kingdom according 
to their customs, His Majesty is obliged to favour the said King and his descendants on all 
occasions that may arise in the Kingdoms of the low-country governed by His Majesty’s Generals. 

2. That the said King shall be a vassal of His Majesty and his lawful descendants, 
paying as tribute ^ each year four elephants of 5 covados in height at Malwana, and a thousand 
amunams of arecanut, and two hundred hahars of cinnamon,^ all of which shall be delivered at 
Ruanwella. 

3. That the fort of Balana shall be rebuilt and given over" with the artillery, munitions, 
and supphed with provisions for a year, along with the Portuguese who vrere therein : that the 
Portuguese who were in Soffragam shall be given up with all the arms and munitions which they 
had. 

4. That the head of the rebel shall be delivered as was promised to the General of 
this Island, Dom Nunalvarez Pereira, or that he shall give every favour and help necessary to capture 
him® ; dehvering up, besides, those involved in this recent rebellion who may be in his realms, 
and all others who shall in future betake themselves thither for any crime they may commit " : and 
that the same shall be understood of the Moors, whom the King shall not admit again into his 
realms. 

1, [The first instalment of this series appeared m the Ceylon Aniiqvury, Vol. II. Pt. II. pp l;jC-136.— ED. C.A,': 

2. “ O dito Key O Sera de Candia”— lower down ” Sera Key de Candia.” This mu^t le the n;..mc of the King i.e. Senerat , a 
common form of this is Herat (Serat) 

3. Pagando de tnbuto - lower down vacalag6 and parea^. 

4. Mil amanoes de areca e duquentos bares de canella. 

5. Que a fortaleza de Balane se tornara a fazar e entregar. [Where my translation is not quite s^.tisfactory, I transcribe the 
original. — S, G. P.3 

6. Ou dara todo o favor e ajuda necessana pera que o tomemos. 

7, For qualqua debito que cometere. 
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5. That he shall not admit into his realms the Dutch, the French, or any other nation 
hostile to us. but shall be friend of our friends and enemy of our enemies. 

6. That he shall give all help and favour to build the forts (fortalezas) that may be 
found necessary in the sea-ports. 

7. That he shall not prevent any of his subjects^ from becoming Christians, but would 
rather give his favour and help, and land on which the Religious can build churches. 

8. That he shall not allow any Portuguese to come into his realms without the express 
permission of the Captain General : and should any one come without it. the King shall be obliged 
to send him in safe custody to the said Captain General. 

This article is put down in order to avoid the disorders which soldiers are wont to 
commit in the country.*’ 

9. That he shall deliver up all the artillery that was taken from the Portuguese in any 
war or at any time whatsoever ; and that he shall set free all other prisoners that were taken 
in this rising or have been in his realms. 

10. That he shall give one of his sons as hostage for the first three years : and as they 
are young, four chief men. natives of the Kingdom of Candia. whom we shall name.^ ® 


Conditions with which the King of Candia says 
he will conclude the peace he asked for. 

1. Firstly, considering that Sera, King of 
Candia, is married to the Queen Dona Caterina, 
legitimate Queen of the Kingdom of Candia, 
and that he has by the said Queen three 
children who will succeed him in the Kingdom 
according to their customs. His Majesty is 
obliged to favour the said King and other 
Kings that shall legitimately succeed him, and 
that the said King of Candia and his descen- 
dants shall be bound by the same obligation 
on all occasions that arise in the realms of the 
low-country governed by the General of this 
island . 

2. The King of Candia says, moreover, 
that he will pay each year a tribute {vacalage) 
of one elephant at Malwana in honour of the 
King of Portugal, because the King of Portugal 
has no need of money, but only of honour. 


Reply given to each article. 

The Captain General grants this article 
on the advice of the Junta, ^ ^ 


The King of Candia will pay a tribute 
(pareas) of 2 elephants of 5 eovados in height 
each year at Malwana. 


8. A nenlm va'^allo. 

Desoi’dens que ^oldados costumao juzer na^ tena^. 

10 Quedara de Refeustui dos seu- filhos pellos pnmeiro- 3 anno^ e -endo de i.ouca idade quatro pessoas principals naturais 
aoa reino^ de Candia quais apoutaremos 

In tbe MS c undo is written esendo : hence it \va? pointed out to me, by one to whom the MS was shown, that the meaning 
m -hr b.- : “That he >hall give one^o^ hi^ song a- ho-tage ; for the first 3 years as they are young, four chief men etc ' 

11. O Snor CapitamGeral co-ede ncste capitolo por poreqer da junta qui fez(faz') 
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3 . The King of Candia says, moreover, 
that he will be friend of our friends and 
enemy of our enemies, and will not make any 
agreement with them ; and that when someone 
comes to speak to him, he will say that he is a 
friend of the Portuguese, and that he cannot 
admit them into his realms. 

4. The King of Candia says, moreover, 
that when he knows where the rebel is, he 
will be obliged to order to attack him before 
us, giving us notice that we may come to his 
assistance also. ^ - 

5. The King of Candia says, moreover, 
that all the Portuguese who come to his 
Kingdom of Candia without the permission 
of the Captain General, he will order to be 
given over to the said Generals, and will also 
dehver up all others of the country, prisoners 
and culprits^ ^ that take shelter in the said 
Kingdom of Candia, and that the Captains 
General shall be likewise bound as regards 
all his subjects who, without his permission, 
come to the realms of the low-country. 

6. The King of Candia says also that 
he will deliver up all the Portuguese w^hom he 
captured at Balana with all the munitions, 
arms, and artillery, and even the Portuguese 
of Soffragam, except the arms which our 
people have already taken and which we 
shall be able to recover. 

7. The King of Candia says also that he 
will give hostages and that they will go and 
come according to his orders, in order that 
they may not be always out of their homes ; ^ 
that they will be persons of credit though his 
royal word will be better than 200 hostages. 
As for hostages from the low -country, a 
Franciscan Father whom he will point out 
will be enough, with a church, looking after 
the Christians who are in this Kingdom. 


This condition is granted. 


This condition is granted. 


This condition is agreed to. whh the 
addition that he shall be obliged to give over 
the rebels and all other people of the realms 
of the lo^v-country, with the assurance of 
their lives and property given in the name 
of his Majesty. ^ ^ 


This condition is accepted, provided that 
he will give the rest of the artillery which he 
whll fjnd to be ours. 


This condition about hostages is accepted 
in the form proposed by the King. We add 
that he should not impede anyone in his 
Kingdoms who, of his owni accord, wishes to 
become a Christian from '.doing so. and that 
he will admit such Religious as may be 
necessary for this purpose. 


12 I suppose this the ^-ense ot this article which read? 0!^= nmis el Rev ue Candia q ■sabendo do do o aicMitudo t-t vc-r 
q «5era obrigado a mandar dar nelle pnmro q nos avizado nos pa o ajudaremos tambe 
13. Todas as mais pessoas da tra cativos e ciilpados. 

14. A-seitase Ihe e?tu condicao la cresentamos q »era obrigado etc. 

15. Dis mais el Rei de Candia q dara refen^ e qne iram e viram po^la ordtm qne elk mun ’ar v- n.,o. tstare Scnq-ie lium> ioia 
desuas casas. . , 
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8. The King of Candia says further that, 
when peace is made, it must be sworn in the 
name of the King of Portugal for ever that he. 
and the prince and their descendants (being) 

Kings of Candia shall have the lands apper- 
taining to the said Kingdom, and the King 
of Portugal the lands which appertain to the 
realms of the low-country. 

Finally, peace was made with the King of Candia, and was sworn to by both parties and 
concluded on the 24th August 1617. However, the business of the war still remains very trouble- 
some; for, the rebel who has no dependence on the King of Candia, again invaded our territory 
with a great force, and another Captain of the King of Candia is disturbing our territories in 
other places — which cannot be without the consent of the King of Candia, — but less cannot be 
expected from these people as they are very treacherous. 

The Captain General Don Nuno Alvarez Pereira does what he can with great courage 
and industry to calm everything ; and if it is not as yet quite settled, the reason is that there are 
many enemies, and that the natives of the country are dispersed over many mountainous and 
rugged lands full of jungle, in which they hide and conceaP ' themselves when they are closely 
followed, without our being able to thrust them out. 

This is the state of the hostilities and this is how the rebellion, which began on the 
6th of December, 1616, has proceeded up to now in this island of Ceylon 

I commend myself to your Reverence’s Holy Sacrifices 

From Colombo, Your Reverence’s 

15th October, 1617, Servant in Christ, 

MANGEL ROIZ. 


ANTIQUARY [Yol, III, Part L 

This condition is agreed to* The Captain 
General reserves to himself the right of giving 
account to His Majesty^^ and the Viceroy of 
India, who will approve of it since it is made 
for their service. 


16. ConseJe^e Ihe esta condisao o Snor Capiiam Geral p^re a se de dar couta a sua Mg etc. 

17. ' embrenbaO e eacoudam 
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THE SINGING FISH AT BATTICALOA, 

CEYLON. 

By George M. Fowler, c.m.Gm c.c.s. (Retired.) 


T he origin of the mysterious sounds rising from the bottom of the Batticaloa lagoon has 
always been a subject of speculation, but has never been satisfactorily explained. That 
they are actually caused by fish is hardly within the bounds of possibility, and need not 
be seriously considered, but as to the fact of the sounds being heard there is no possible doubt. 

Emerson Tennent personally verified it, and his account of his visit tends to support the 
theory which I venture to put forward. He says that he heard the sounds on a night in September, 
1848, when the moon was near the full, and there was not a breath of wind/' This would be at the 
end of the dry season, when the lagoon was filling with fresh water and a current prevailing in 
the channel. He refers to similar sounds at places on the west coast of India, especially Bombay 
harbour, and also at Caldera in Chili, where also the mystery remains unsolved, and it would be 
interesting to know whether the same conditions prevail in these places as at Batticaloa. 

In a little book of personal reminiscences, Mr. S. Haughton, late of the Ceylon Civil 
Service, mentions that the sounds are heard most distinctly, on a full moon night, at the mouth of 
the lagoon when the flood water is running out to sea, and that they are still clearer if the ear is 
apphed to the end of an oar or pole held vertically in the water. 

The idea that the sounds are heard more plainly at full moon is probably due to local 
superstition, and also to the fact that most visitors prefer to go out boating on the lagoon when the 
moon is bright. 

Sir E. Tennent describes the spot where he heard the sounds most plainly as between the 
pier and a rock which intersects the channel, where the current would be strongest, in this respect 
corresponding with the mouth of the lagoon where Mr. Haughton heard them best. He sent down 
native divers who brought him living specimens of different shells — chiefly littorina and 
cerithium, — exhibiting, as he mentions in a note, the peculiarities which distinguish shells inhabit- 
ing a rocky locality from their congeners in a sandy bottom. 

In each of the spots mentioned, there would certainly be a large collection of shells, live 
and dead, washed into the hollows in the rocky bottom. Elsewhere the shells lie on the sand, and 
are not disturbed by the current. 

Tennent describes how the sound varied or disappeared altogether when the boat moved 
across the lake (away from the current in the channel), while on returning to the original locahty 
the sounds were at once renewed. 
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Is it not possible that the mysterious sounds are caused by the clinking of masses of 
shells moved by the current ? The sounds, “ like the faint vibration of a wine-glass when the 
rim is rubbed with a wet finger . . . not one sustained note, but a multitude of tiny sounds, 

each clear and distinct in itself,” seem to be the result of such movement. 

I must confess that my own personal experience is of purely negative value. I went out 
on the lagoon once in August, 1876, when passing through Batticaloa, on purpose to hear the fish, 
but failed to hear a sound. It was the dry season — there was no current, and — it was not full 
moon. But there were plenty of mosquitoes whose music may have drowned that of the “ singing 
fish.” 

Note. — Mr. Fowler adds : — ‘‘ Since writing ... I have seen a positive assertion by a man 
named Searey in By Flood and Field, p. 96, that he heard fish in North Australia making 
musical sounds, and saw them too — yellow and black -striped fish. But there are so many tall 
yams in the book . . . that I do not attach much importance to the statement. Lord Dudley 
allowed him to dedicate his book to him, however.” 


"TEMPLE OF THE SNAKE=GOD." 


By the Rev. S. Gnana Prakasar, o.m.i. 


I N the interesting note on Folklore of Animals/’ contributed by Mr. J. P. Lewis, C.M.G., C.C.S. 
(retired),! the learned writer says : The Sacred Cobra “ is said to be numerous in the island 
of Nainativo, perhaps because there is a well-known temple there which is often referred to 
as ‘the Temple of the Snake-God.' It is really dedicated to Naka-Tambiran, properly Pushani^, a 
manifestation of the wife of Siva.” 

May it not be rather that the Sacred Cobra is numerous in Nainativo, owing to the fact 
that people have scruple about destroying that species there ? The temple at Nainativo is known 
popularly as Nakammal, and not Naka-tampiran koil. This Nakammal has been converted by 
the Pundits into Naga-bhushani, i.e. ‘adorned with snakes.’ The word hhushani comes at the end 
of compounds and does not stand alone. But I have nowhere seen mentioned a manifestation 
of the wife of Siva ” as Pushani. If Naga-bhushani is meant, this is merely a feminine duplicate 
of one of the many epithets of Siva : Ndga-bhiishana ‘ wearing snakes for ornaments.’ 

Interpreted by folklore and actual practices among the people, Naka-tambiran — ‘ His 
Majesty the Snake ' — is no other than the Sacred Cobra. It is often called Nalla-tampiran, same 
as N alla-pampo — an euphemism for ‘ bad snake.' The masses have no other idea at the back of 
Naka-tambiran than that of the living creatures crawling before them whom they seek to propitiate 
by offerings of milk, eggs, &c. They believe, however, that the Sacred Cobra is a mysterious being 
who appears and disappears at will. Milk placed aloft between the branches of trees said to be 
frequented by it is supposed to be drunk by it invisibly. Most people think it is an incarnation of 
Siva. No cobra found in a temple is allowed to be killed. Such snakes are called koiUpdmpu. 


1. Ceylon Antiquary, Voi. H, Pt. iv, p, 280. 
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It is a weird manifestation of the deity. If a man kills a temple cobra, it is sure to appear to him 
at midnight and administer to him a fatal bite. 

Mudaliyar Sabai'atnam’s remarks, anent serpent*worship in India, will be interesting in 
this connection. The Tamilian, he says, ^‘worships God in the snake, remembering at the same 
time that the snake represents in form the Kundalini Sakti of God. He thinks that any service 
done to the snake is a service done to the Kundalini Sakti that abides in it . . . . The 
Kundalini Sakti being the under stratum of the material world, Ndga Loka or the region of the 
Nagas is supposed to be beneath the earth. The principle of the worship [of serpents] was 
forgotten in course of time and its external form was retained, and the ignorant masses began 
to pay their veneration to ordinary serpents and snakes''. — {The Religion of the Ancient 
Tamils, Chapter, viii, ix.) 


TWO BUDDHIST SEALS. 

By H. C. P. Bell, C.C.S. (Retired.) 


S eals are mentioned in Sinhalese inscriptions in connection with Buddhist Monasteries. 

Both the seals (figured to actual size on Plate VII) were unearthed at, or near, Anuradha- 
pura. The crystal seal is believed to have been dug up in private land — sometime before the 
Archaeological Survey commenced operations — at Alankulama, a village two miles from 
Anuradhapura on the Kurunegala Road ; the bronze seal in 1893, during the progress of 
Government excavations, in a group of ruins to the North-East of Jetawanarama Dagaba. 

Crystal Seal^ 

The seal was offered for sale by a cultivator of Alankulama, who said that he un- 
earthed it, when asweddumising some paddy land, not far south of the Vessagiriya Rocks where 
an extensive Buddhist Monastery once existed. 

In shape, it is a small cone of semi-transparent crystal, flattened and engraved at the 
broader end. Along the greater axis it measures 15/16th of an inch : its base 29/32 by 23/32nd 
of an inch. The seal weighs 229 grains. The cone is pierced about half way up, crossways, 
to permit of hanging. It has chipped slightly. 

Two Buddhist emblems are represented on this unique seal. 

To left (on the wax impression) a well drawn, if stilted, 6 d-tree, standing on a 
moulded podium ^60 maluwa), with three boughs on either side bearing leaves : to right, a 
dagaba, correctly shown with its triple-ringed drum base {tun pesdval), its bell (garbha)^ square 
^ee {hatares kotuwa) and a pinnacle (kota) truncated for want of space on the field. Both 
6 d-tree and dagaba are deeply incised, especially the latter. 

The workmanship of the engraving is excellent. 

The advance in technique from the days of the circular double-die ‘-Buddhist Coin ” in 
copper is very marked. 2 Drawing in fairly true lines has superceded both the “ paddy-stalk " 


1 . Is being presented to the Colombo Museinr. 

2. See Still. Early Copper Coins, Journal C. A. S. XIX 68, 1907. Plate, p. E06, Fig. 3. 
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type of 6d-tree planted within a square base divided into four equal partitions, and the “three -hoop'' 
(one above two) design which did service for a dagaba. 

Bronze Seal. 

This may not have been a seal originally, as the haft seems broken : the raised toes, 
etc. , are also against such use, at first at any rate. 

The seal — if seal it was — measures at its widest part near the toes one inch and two- 
fifths, and from the cusped junction of the heals to the border in front of the “ big toes '' one inch 
and a half. 

It differs from the stereotyped Sri-pdda stone slabs, which are straight sided, in the 
general roundness given to the shape of the feet ; further the stiff chatra sometimes carved to 
overshadow the feet on the Sri-paiul offering slabs (mal is here so softened as almost 

to lose its character in the graceful foliated arabesques which cover the sole. 


“LATIN NAMES.” 

By A. C. T. N. 


I SHALL be much obliged if someone will be so good enough as to give me the Latin 
names [Most of them are given below, in italics — Ed., C. A.] of the following, all mentioned in 
The Ceylon Antiquary, VoL II, Pt. IV, pp. 236-7, 280. 

Snakes 


1 . 
2 . 

13 . 

Sinhalese < ^ 
5. 

.f" 

Tamil - 

8 . 


Diyabara or water- snake 
Wal gerandiya 
Cobra 
Tic polanga 

Mapilas (3 varieties) 

Kodali pudiyan 
Irutalai maniyan 

Valvarasanam (Sinh. “Karawala'’) — 



Tropidonotiis asperrimus 
Zamenis miicosiis 
Naia tripudians 
Viper a Russellii 

1. Dipsas barnesii 

2. ,j ceylonensis 

3. ,, forstenii 

Dryophis mycterizans 
Cydindrophis maculatiis 

1. Bungarus ceylonicus (dunu karawala) 

2. Chrysopelea ornata (pol-mal-karawala) 

3. Coluber Helena ^ (mudu-karawala) 


Ant.— 1. 

Kottideya ( ? kadiya) . 

Birds. — 1- 

Kirala 

2. 

Kana kokka 

Plants— 1 

Papol 

2. 

Atu-kola 


And can any reader of 1 he Ceylon 


— Sareogrammus indicus 

— Ardeola grayi 

— Carica papaya 

Antiquary tell me if cases have been known of 


trained Ceylon bears ( Melursiis ursinus) ? 

~ 3. See Arclifeological Survey Report, Vlute. tor the ordinary type of slab : and for a very elaboiate specimen 

from Koddaikeni, N. P. (now m the Colombo Museum See Proceedings C.A.S, lt)>9-90, pages Ixn. ism (Plate). This bears 
numerous Buddhistic emblems on the sole, and a simMa on each toe. 

4. [The expression “tel-karawala ’ is sometimes applied indiflereutiy to varieties of Bungarus ceg^o)ticiis and Lycodou 
aHlieus,\n allusion to the oil-like gloss of the scales.— Ed. C. A.) 
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NIKKHALA. 

By H. W. CODRINGTON, C.C.S. 


V dr ano yetii rajata nikkhaldnam satassavd 
sahassa 'ssdthavd pubbe tattha vikkiya mdnakd 
dvayassavd sahassdnam vikke tabbd tayassavd 
itiso mariyddanca thapdpesi durdsayo. 

OREOVER, with evil intent, the king also set a high price upon the beasts, commanding 
JVI that the elephants, which were sold in former times for a hundred nikkhalas of 
silver, or a thousand, should now be sold for two thousand or three thousand/’ 

This raising of the price of elephants is recorded in the Mahdvansa (cap. Ixxvi 18, 19) 
as one of the acts of provocation committed by king Arimaddana of Ramahna, which led to the 
invasion of his country by Parakrama Bahu I of Ceylon. 

The nishka (in Pali nikkha and in Sinhalese nika) is a well-known measure, and in 
Ceylon works is a synonym of kalanda. The termination in Zo, however, is unknown. 

It is now suggested, in view of the liability to confusion between N and T in the 
Sinhalese script, that the word should read tikkhala. This, on the analogy of the Sinhalese 
nika^ would be the Pali equiv’^alent of tikal, the standard weight of Pegu and the neighbouring 
countries. 

Tikal, however, is not a pure native word. According to Sir R, Temple it occurs 
first in Nunes’ Lyvro dos pesos of 1554, and is probably the Indian taka ^ tanka, through the 
Talaing fke. He adds that the pronunciation of the word “ has always been two-fold, according 
as the accent has been placed on the first or the last syllable. At present in Burma it is usual 
to pronounce it hke tickle, and in Siam like tacawl.”^ 

If the identification of nikkhala is correct, it will follow that this corruption was adopted 
by the first Europeans from their predecessors in the Indo- China trade, and that it was in use 
at least as early as the fourteenth century, when the portion of the Mahdvansa under reference 
is supposed to have been compiled. The word tikab according to Sir R. Temple, appears in 
Crawfurd’s Malay Dictionary, 1852.- 


A NOTE ON KOTTI. 

By the REV. S. Gnana PrakaSAR, O.M.I. 

T he article in the last number of the Ceylon Antiquary entitled ^ Customs and Cere- 
monies in the Jaffna District has a footnote to the following effect : 

“ Kotti is not a deity. She is an unclean spirit who is appeased on the fifth day of a 
confinement. She has no temple anywhere.” 

Whatever may be thought of this remark from a theological stand-point, it is certainly 
misleading as a contribution to the historical aspect of Kotti. Those acquainted with the Tamil 

1. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXVI, p. 245. 

2. Ibid, VoL XX VH, p. 40. note 61. 

3. iCeyloa Antiquary, Vol. II, Pt. IV, pp 239*245. The correct name ot the author of the paper i* Canther Arumugam. 
He died in 1910. aged TL— Ed„ C. A— 
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classics know the important position this ancient goddess held in early Tamilian religion. Her 
better known name, of course, is Kottavai, both names being derived from the same word, i.e. 
Koitam ’ victory ’ (from kol to slaughter) and the former meaning ‘ victorious woman ’ and the 
latter ‘ victorious mother ’ (Aye). 

In the Kottavai of the classics we find almost all the attributes of Durga or Kali — a 
more recent goddess who has superceded her. Compare PiirapporuUvenpd-mdlai (I 20 and 
III 5) with Pattup-pdddii (I 47-56). Silappatikdram (XII 20-74) and Tolkdppiyam, Porul 76 
commentary by Nachinarkiniyar. The old commentators, in fact, always indentify Kottavai with 
Durga or Uma. 

So also all the old lexicographers. The Chooddmani Nigandu gives Kotti as a 
synonym for Durga (XI Rakm^a Etukai). The Divakaram enumerates Kotti among the names lor 
Kadukal, which, says Nachinarkiniyar in his commentary of Pattuppdddu (I 259), is a corruption 
of Kadu kilal, a name of Murugan's mother In Malayaiam Kali is popularly known as Kotti. 

That in early Tamilian days Kotti was a great deity will be clear by the most superficial 
acquaintance with the Tamil works treating of* War.' A formidable goddess of war, she has 
been nevertheless associated always with motherhcod, her proper name being Ayai or Aye, 

• mother/ to which Kotta. victorious' was added as a qualificative. She is V eland dy ' ih.t 
mother of the typical warrior ‘ : ToUkiidi-kumari * the maid of the aborigines ’ ; Palaiol, ‘ the 
old lady.' 

These ideas still linger among the purely aboriginal section of the Tamils, — the lowest 
castes — and find their expression in the fact that Kotti is everywhere worshipped as the goddess 
of parturition. 

P. S. — In connexion with the ancient worship of Kotti as a 'deity,' it is noteworthy 
that in Karaveddy North (Jaffna) there is a place still called * Kotti Koyil.' 


FOLKLORE OF THE TAMARIND TREE. 

By J. P. Lewis. C.M.G.. C.C.S. (Retired). 


T he tamarind tree, though not indigenous, is common in the drier parts of the Island, and 
in the Vanni and Mannar Districts is to be found in every village clearing, or as the 
villagers call it ’ ydrkddu,"^ as well as in the jungle where it always marks the site of 
an abandoned village. In the Central Province it seems to be scarce : except in the drier parts, 
the climate, I should imagine, does not suit it. 

It is owing to this reason, perhaps, that I have not personally become cognisant of the 
ideas held by the Kandyans and Low-country Sinhalese on the subject of the tamarind tree. 

Sir E. Sullivan, in his book; 2 he Bungalow and the Tent in Ceylon, says: "The 
tamarind tree is, like the banian, sacred to the chief of the devils, and its exhalations during the 
night are said to be fatal ' (p. 295), but whether this statement is the result of information given 
him by Sinhalese villagers or by Tamil coolies dees not appear. But there seems to be a wide- 
spread belief, not confined to Ceylon, that there is something wrong with the tamarind tree. 

1. From the Engloh word ‘yard' and uingle. This -trange hybrid origin to the communal rule that 

the villagers must keep cleared 01 luugle so many ?tiuaie yaid^ extent, \ai>ing accoidmg to the size ol the villagt The 
corresponding name used by the Sinhalefe \illagei- ui the X. C. P. is ^ the thirty-iathom belt. It is curious that 

TamiK, who are unially supposed to be more conj^ervalive and les- susceptible to outside mfiuence than the Sinhale'se 
should m this instance a^sirndate the tore.gn word reiected by the latter {See ifx- Bell’s note Ceylox AM. Vol II, p. HI) 
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Bishop Heber, writing in 1825, says that in Rohilcund the people have a curious idea, 
which I have never seen any sign of in Bengal, that the shade of the tamarind tree is unvvholescme 
to man and beast.’’ {Journal ; Vol. I, p. 238), 

This idea was prevalent in Ceylon at the time of the British occupation of the maritime 
provinces, for Captain Percival writes {Ceylon, pp. 321-2) : — 

“ The tamarind tree renders the air beneath its shade so unwholesome. - that it is a 
general order with the troops never to allow horses to be picketed there. ’ He adds: ‘ This noble 
tree expands its branches so widely that assemblies for religious ' and other purposes have been 
held under its shade, secure from the influence of the sun. ' 

Both Sinhalese and Tamils agree that the shade of a tamarind is ccoler than that of any 
other tree. So pleasant is it that there is a saying in Jaifna that the son of a widow should not 
sleep under one — apparently because it wall make him lazy and will, therefore, result in his failing 
to work for his mother. 

A characteristic of the tree is that, when there is a shower of rain, it penetrates very 
slowly through its small but densely crowded leaves to the ground below, and ii is a long time 
before the leaves begin to drip. Hence the episode of the poet Tiruvallavar and the poetess 
Avaiyar. The poet fled for shelter from a shower of rain to a banian tree, while the lady pre- 
ferred a tamarind close by. The poetess hailed the poet in a couplet more forcible than flattering: — 

Qsvpj£i^uQu Qiu vefti leppey e 

^ p s 3ii Cl— T . sift I Iciy akkulvado 

which means in plain prose : — ‘‘ You fool of the empty leaves, come under the little leaves ! 
Whether the poet gallantly took the advice {verb, sap,) or countered with another couplet was 

not told me. 

But this advantage of the foliage of the tamarind in w^'et w^eather involves a corresponding 
disadvantage. It keeps dripping long after the rain has ceased. Hence it is considered a bad 
tree to plant near houses. Its roots too are liable to break up wails. 

ITACON, ILACON, IZLAMGAMCOM, 
ILLANGAKON. 

By ■- HlSTORICUS." 


M r. P. E. PIERIS {Portuguese Era, I, 64) says : — 

‘‘ Acting on the advice of the great minister Illangakon. the tw^o brothers w^ere allotted 
principalities, etc.”^ Ao 1521. 

On turning to Fernao de Queyroz,* we find that the three brothers repartitioiied the 


kingdom of Cotta among themselves {repartirad os ires irmaos o reyno da Cota entre sy ...I 


There is no mention here of any part taken by the great minister Illangakon ’ in this matter. 


To this statement (Port, Era, I, 64^ Mr. Pieris appends a note {lb. p. 463) which begins 
as follows ; — 


2. In pre-Chnstian times, the same ideas were held ot the yew tree, 

3. Evidently Percival had been reading Baldjeu- and his reference to the tamarind tree at Point Fedio, andc-i wLich 
the latter not preach, but another Predikant did. 
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“ The name is given by de Queiroz alone and appears in my copy in this connection as 
Itacon, an obvious copyist’s error for Ilacon/" 

Now Mr. Pieris, by not giving chapter and verse in this note, has rendered himself liable 
to be misunderstood. After the words in this connection/’ he should have added folio 97 
(page 172, printed edition). Here Itacon, not Illangakbn, is referred to as Secretary of the King 
( Secretario do Rey). Ao 1538. 

Says Mr. Pieris (Port. Era, I. IS) : — 

About this time an attempt is said to have been made at the instigation of Madunne to 
assassinate Illangakon, the Chief Secretary of the King, who was friendly towards the Portuguese. 
The would-be assassin was arrested and sent back with a contemptuous message from Illangakon 
to Mayadunne inquiring if this was the gratitude he received at his hands for having secured 
Sitawaka for Mayadunne at the distribution of the kingdom/' Ao 1538. 

To this Mr. Pieris appends the note - ’'This incident is mentioned by Q. alone ” (Port. 
Era, I, 468/ As stated above, the folio of the manuscript copy is not given. 

If Mr. Pieris accepts the truth of Itacon’s statement, Itacon, the chief " Secretary in 1538, 
is identical with “ the great minister Illangakon ” in 1521 (f.e. on the assumption that Mr. Pieris' 
statement is correct that there was such a great minister in 1521). 

Does Mr. Pieris think that the office of chief Secretary to the King was a higher rank 
than that of the great minister ? " If not, Itacon was holding a lower rank in 1538 than what he 
held in 1521 ; but, as stated below, de Queyroz does not call him the Chief Secretary, but only the 
Secretary. Why does Mr. Pieris call him the Chief " Secretaiy, unless it be to give him a higher 
rank and to show that there is no improbability in a great Minister ” in 1521 being the “ Chief 
Secretary ” in 1538 ? 

Now let us see what de Queyroz says about the incident mentioned by Mr. Pieris {Port. 
Era, I, 75). It is as follows : — 

‘‘Como a paz estaua feyta, e nao auia lugar, nem disposigao no Rey, p^ fazer crua guerra ao 
Madune, como os nossos desejauao : o Capitao mor voltou a suas imprezas, o Rey a outros cuydatos : 
e o Madune a suas treygoes. E pr q’ Itacon, Secretario do Rey, se nos mostraua inclinado, e 
agradecido, intentou tirar Ihe a vida, e vindo o uisitar hum Chingala de Seytauaca, ao entrar, ficou 
ta5 turbado, q’ descubrio seu intento. Certificado Itacon, p^ sua confissao, do intento q’ trazia, 
com valor ms q’ de gentio Ihe disse : ‘ Volta a Seytauaca, e dize a teu Rey, etc.’ ” 

There is no word here that the would-be assassin (the Sinhalese from Sitawaka) was 
arrested, or that Itacon was C/zfe/ Secretary of the King. The cryptic message was “contemptuous,” 
perhaps because it was given “ com valor ms q de gentio.^' 

Itacon complains of Madune’ s ingratitude towards him, — aludindo a hua das suas anti- 
guidades (sic), e pr q’ na distribuigao entre os tres irmaos, foy causa de se dar a Madune 
Seytauaca.” 

Mr. Pieris ignores this most important statement of de Queyroz, which, if true, shows 
that the Secretary of the King did not claim for himself the credit of bringing it about that 
Sitawaka was given to Madune. 
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Again (Port. Era, I, 93) Mr. Pieris says (once more without giving chapter and verse ):— 

Widiye Bandara was not prepared to yield up office : he declared that Illangakon held 
no authority from the King and arrested and put him to death.'’ Ao 1543. 

The incident is related by de Queyroz (folio 112, p. 201): Chegarad estas qiieyxas d Cota, 
donde. o Rey despedio Itacon em q' jd fallamos, etc., (already referred to). 

So this Itacon was identical with the Secretary of the King, Ao 1538. Itacon died a 
Christao de terra. 

Says Mr. Pieris {Pori. Era^ I, 99) : The relatives of the murdered Illangakon had 

taken refuge at Sitawaka and Senda Senkadagala.'’ Ao 1545. 

De Queyroz (foi. 116, p. 208), who is not cited in connection with this incident, says that 
the relations and friends of Itacon left, some for Kandy, and the rest for Sitawaka. 

Again, Mr. Pieris says (Port. Era^ I, 266) : — 

‘‘ A second army was rapidly collected under the command of Illangakoon, Mudaliyar.’ 

At 1593. 


De Queyroz (fol. 210, p. 384), whom Mr. Pieris does not cite in his illuminating note 
(Port. Era, 545^, does not say anything about “ a second army ” but calls it a good force 
{hu ho exercito) with many elephants under the command of Modeliar Izlamgamcom (a cargo do 
Modeliar Izlamgamcom) — not Izlamgamcon as stated in Mr. Pieris’ note {Port. Era, 1, p. 545), 
nor Izlamgamcoom as in another note (i6, p. 463). 

So neither the name Ilacon nor Illangakon is anywhere given by de Queyroz, and it is to 
be noted that there is no til over the “ a ” in Itacon and consequently no warrant for Mr. Pieris’ 
statement that Itacon was an obvious copyist’s error for Ilacon. 

To sum up, 

(1) There is not sufficient proof that there wasa Chief Minister Illangakon” in 1521 

(2) There was a Secretary Itacon {1538-1543) not Ilacon nor Illangakon. 

(3) There was a Mudaliyar Izlamgamcom in 1593, not Illangakon. 


ILANGACON. 


By HISTORICUS.” 


T he more one reads de Queyroz {Conquista de Ceylad) side by side with The Portuguese 
Era (P. E. Pieris), the more one is amused at the way Mr. Pieris has failed to record 
what de Queyroz actually states in the passages he is translating from the Conquista. 

To take one instance ; In The Portuguese Era (I, 384), there is a reference to Mudaliyar 
Tenecon (A° 1603) confiscating the property of some Portuguese and even that of Dom Fernando 
(Samarakon). De Queyroz (p. 479) calls Tenecon este traidor (this traitor). This is not repro- 
duced by Mr. Pieris in the translation. 
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Says Mr. Pieris {The Portuguese Era I, 384) : Samarakon’s officers on the borders 

of Matara were getting out of hand, for they seemed to have been under the belief that Samarakon 
himself was the leader of the uprising.” If Mr. Pieris had added the words “or pretended 
after the word “ seemed, he would have correctly reproduced what de Queyroz had stated, for 
ou fingindo are the only two words left out in the translation. 

Again Mr. Pieris says (Zoc. cfZ.) that the ‘‘ more restless ’ were punished, including Pedro 
de Abreu Mudaliyar. What de Queyroz says is (p. 479) : ' but hearing that they were plotting 
another treason, some were punished, and especially the Mudaliyar Pedro de Ahreu (called) in 
Genioo^ Ilangacon"' 

Now, why does Mr, Pieris ignore the fact that Pedro de Abreu s Sinhalese name was 
Ilangacon ? This is, so far as I know, the only place in de Queyroz where the name Ilangacon 
occurs. Mr. Pieris does not allude to this in his note (Portuguese Era, I, 463). He maintains in 
the said note that Itacon {de Queyroz, 172, 201, 208) is a mistake for Ildcon (Ilangacon). 

If so, why did not de Queyroz, who spells the name correctly at page 479, misspell it 
three times (Itacon at pages 172, 201, 208) ? Of course, the spelling Ilangacon {de Queyroz, 479) 
rather upsets Mr. Pieris’ theory in the said note. 

Mudaliyar Tenecon is called a traitor because, having got some armed men into his 
house, he invited the Mudaliyars to a consultation and got them murdered (A? 1630) : “ By armed 
men who were kept ready for the purpose.” This has been omitted in the translation by 
Mr. Pieris who translates both what precedes and follows it. 

In the index to The Portuguese Era, Mr. Pieris cites Vol, I, pp. 300, 330 and 384 in 
regard to Pedro (Pero) de Ahreu. In none of these references is it stated that Pedro de Abreu 
was also called Ilangacon. 

Recording the events in 1614 Mr. Pieris says (Port. Era,l,A23)'. “In the Disawani of 

Matara which contained the best and most loyal population in the Island and had 

always been administered by the noblest bom among the natives or by selected Portuguese, a 
low-bom Moor, a native of the country, had been placed in charge 

And this is history ! 

De Couto (C. B. R. A, S, Journal, Vol. XX, p. 419) implies that Pedro de Ahreu was a 
Portuguese (“ Knocking over some Lascarins and wounding some Portuguese, among whom were 
Simao Pinhao, Pero de Ahreu Modeliar, and others ”)■ 

Mr. Pieris (Port. Era, I, 330) : “ Pinhao himself and Pero de Abreu Mudaliyar, being 

among the numerous wounded ” A^ 1597. (Translated from de Queyroz, p. 423). 

De Queyroz (p. 423) also implies that Pedro de Abreu was a Portuguese {de q* cahirao 
algus Lascaris e foyferido Simao Pinhao, Pedro de Ahreu e outros Portuguezes). 

Pinhao was a native of Azambuja {de Queyroz, 497). 


PINHEY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 


r“ I ^HE Hyderabad Archaeological Society, on the 21st April, 1916, decided that a Gold Medal 
I I be instituted to commemorate the memory of Sir Alexander Pinhey, K, C. S, I., C. I. E., 

L * the Founder and first President of the Society. The Council of the Society desires us 
to publish the following Regulations governing the award of the Medal, for the information of 
readers of the Ceylon Antiquary. — Ed. C. A.\ 


1. Em gentio : This, I think, mean? “in the pa^an labhion, ' (like ci la jt(Li>cai^t), i.e. whose pagan name is Ilangacon 
By ’‘pagan" name de Queyroz mean? “ ^mhaies^*' name Tm? implies that he was a Sinhaie-e and received ' Pedro de 
Abreu" at his baptism. Was he a Portuguese' 
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The Regulations. 

( 1 ) The ‘ Pinhey Memorial Gold Medal " shall be awarded triennially for the best work 
on Deccan Archaeology or History, in accordance with the subjoined conditions. 

( 2 ) The competition shall be open to scholars in any part of the world. 

(3) Competitors shall submit a thesis on any subject chosen by themselves relating to 
Deccan Aixhaeology or History. The thesis should be an unpublished work, or, if published, it 
should not have been published more than two years before its submission for the Pinhey Medal. 

(4) Theses for the first competition will be received up to the end of October, 1918, 
and subsequently in the October of every third year, i. e., in October, 1921, 1924, and so on. 

(5) If the selected thesis is an unpublished work, the Society, at the recommendation of 
the Council, shall have the right to publish it in the Society's Journal. 

( 6 ) If in the opinion of the Council none of the theses submitted in any year are of 
special value, the Medal shall not be awarded in that year. 

(7) If thesis is written in any language other than English, the competitor shall furnish 
an English translation thereof. 
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LITERARY REGISTER 




MALDIVE ISLANDS: 1602<1607. 

Edited by H, C. P. BELL, C.C.S. (Retired). 

PYRARD’S NARRATIVE. 

(Continued from Vol. //, page 286.) 

Chapter XV. 

Orders of the People,— of the Nobility, the Great Offices and Dignities, and their Rank. 

Symson. Harris, 

As to the several Ranks of People, there are four. ^ The Inhabitants of this Country are divided into 

The first comprehends the King,^ the Queen, ^ the four Classes, namely, the Royal Family, Persons 

Princes,* either of his Race, or descended from his invested with Dignities and Offices, the Nobility and 

Predecessors, the Princesses, = and the great Lords. The Gentry, and the common People, 
second is that of the Dignities, Employments, and 
Precedence the King gives, which is also religiously 
observ’d. The third of the Gentry, and the fourth of 
the Commonalty. 

To begm with the third Rank, which raises Men The third Rank is distinguished from the fourth by 

by Birth above the Commonalty ; there are abundance their Birth, and the Distinction is so nicely kept up, 

of Nobles, or Gentlemen, dispers’d throughout the that the latter dare not sit in the Presence of the 

Islands, No Man who is not noble, dares presume to former, 

sit down before one who is ; and if they see one coming 
after them, they must stand still and let him pass ; 
and if the mean Person has any Piece of Cloth or 
other Thing on his Back, he will let it fall 

Gentlewomen, tho' marry 'd to Men of an inferior If a Noble Woman marries a Plebeian, she retains 

Degree, do not lose their Rank ; and even their her Rank, and upon her Account, the Children are 

Children are noble on their Account, tho’ the Father reckoned Noble ; but a Woman of the lowest Form 

were mean. Thus mean Women marry’d to Men of cannot enoble herself by mairying a Nobleman. 

Birth, are not enobled by their Husbands. 

The King enobles whom he pleases ; and when that Besides the Nobles by Birth, there are some 

IS done, besides the Instrument or Patent pass'd on that enobled by the King, who, upon such Occasions, gives 

Purpose, he sends a proper Officer to proclaim it them Letters, entitling them to that Priviledge, and 

throughout the Island, beating with a Hammer on a Plate sends an Officer round the Island to make Publication 

of Bell-Metal. of the Promotion. 

1. The footnote lo Han. FyrarO I, 2U6 ehould bo consulted a- to the^e lour dulses. They are fl) Persons of blood royal 
iBandara}, as with the Sinhalese, (2; Dignities conferred, as ^tate officer^ and Titles bestowed or bought. (3) The ar gtocraev 
generally {Maniku, Manike : Cf. Sm. Meniku). ( 4 ) The common reople (Aa'o, Kattv'fo.} 

2. Pyrard . ; M. R'fttkar) . Raige-tanu ; Ci. Siu Raja. 

3. Pyrard: Renequi^lagaf : Rna-kilage fan'i 

4 . Pyrard : Calans. Kala^fanxi • Pers. Kn^an , great. 

5. Pyrard ; Cnifiennz ; M. Kcuunnu'/anti . Cr. Sm hdmim * lady. 

a. A mark of respect shown by Kandyan^ to their Chiefs and European Officials. 
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Symson. 

The Prime Dignities, are as follows : Next to the 
King are the Princes of his Blood, and those descended 
from his Predecessors, tho" of different Races, who are 
all honour'd and respected. Then the Prime Officers 
of the Kingdom, vtz, the Quila^e, who is as it w^ere, 
the King's Lieutenant, as governing all in his Absence, 
and to whom the King directs all his Orders ; another 
in very great Authority is call'd Perenas]^ the 
Endeqiiery^ is to be always near the King, and gives 
his Advice upon all Things that occur ; the Vclonnas, ^ 
or Admiral, who has Charge of all Things relating to 
the Sea ; under him are two Officers call'd Mirvaires^'^^ 
who execute his Orders, and are known by carrying 
a Bengale Cane in their Hands, which no other dares 
do. There is also a General of all the Land-Forces, 
call'd Dorimenaz,^ - whose Lieutenant bears the Name 
of Acoiiraz, ^ ^ 

The Chancellor has the Title of Manpas^^ ^ and puts 
the King's Seal to all his Orders, being no other than 
his Name in Arabick Characters, carv'd on Silver, which 
he dips in Ink, and makes the impression on the Paper. 
The Secretary is call’d Carans ; ^ ^ the Intendant of the 
Revenue, Mashandery ; ^ and the Treasurer, Rans- 
bandery ; ^ ^ besides many inferior Officers, too tedious 
to mention. 

All these great Men are summon’d to the King's 
Council upon important Affairs, as are the six 
Mouscoulis, or Elders, being Persons of Wisdom and 
Experience, chosen >^7 the King, to assist him with 
their Advice. These six compose the Court within the 
King's Palace, to do Justice to such as appeal to the King 
from the Pandtare, or Naybes, and each of them has 
the Command of a Company of Soldiers. 
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Harris. 

The first Rank comprehends the King, who is called 
Rotqtian the Queen is called Renequellague the 
Princes and Princesses of the Blood are called Callans* 
and Camana^, ^ and all who are descended of the King’s 
Predecessors. The next Station is allotted to the great 
Officers of the Kingdom, particularly to the Quillagiie,' 
or the King’s Lieutenant-General, w ho commands in the 
King’s Absence ; the Eudequerry^^ v^ho always attends 
the King’s Person, as chief Counsellor ; the Fe/unus, ^ 
w ho takes Care of all Strangers, and takes the Rudder off 
all Ships that arrive, for fear they should set sail 
without taking Leave ; the General of their Forces, 
called DorimenazA- 


The Manpai,,'^ ^ or Chancellor, who affixes to all 
Letiers the King's Seal, i.e. the Impression of his Name 
in Arabick, engraven on Silver ; the Secretary, called 
Carrans, ^ ’ &c. 


To all these and the rest, the King gives certain These Officers have, besides the Rents of certain Islands 
Inlands, the Revenue whereof is their Salary ; besides allotted them, the King's Rice for their Provision (w^hich 

which, he allows them Rice, as he does to his Soldiers, is a great Honour, allowed likewise to the Soldiers) 

'A ho have also certain Duties upon Ships and Barques, and the Toll of the Ships that trade to the Maldives, 

coming to trade at the Islands. It is the greatest Honour The Officers and Soldiers are so much esteemed, 

in those Parts to eat of the King’s Rice, and to be in some that a Nobleman is not respected, unless he be an 

Post under him, w ithout hich a Man is little regarded. Officer, and a Gentleman will hardly pass for such, 

the’ never so well born. unless he be lifted into the King s Service. 


7. Pyrurd • Kilaot-nju/u. oi the Sultan’y cliiei ministers are given by Ibn Batma <eigbt ; 14th centur\) 

P\iard (luse ; early 17th century), Christopher (gixjhhb cenuirj. and Bell (three ; l*th century, 1878). Ha> Purord 

h 210- 1 : 1 , for tabulated names and full t articular^. 

Pyrard: rare>iCLS M. Fa>'Una. Farhitoi, 

S. P^’rard : ; M. BaOfiL 

10. Pyrard: Veloi-yitf" : y[ 

11. M. .Vira B<rhitru. 

12. M. Dorhifiieufi. 

13. M. flakiirn. 

14. yi.Mafai 

16. Pyrard: Skt, \arau ‘ a ucer (Jy. Sm. k<(rtinP.n. Ihc Batnta ktrKtnt ’’clerk, ‘’^ee Hohs^fu JoOiOif, 

Cruituy, 

Ifi. M. J/a Lculti't 

17. Baderi 
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Syfflson. 

The Land Forces consist of the Guards, ^ ^ being the 
SIX Companies, of 100 Men each, commanded by the six 
Motiscoulis, as was said above. There are 10 other 
great Companies, commanded by the greatest Men of the 
Nation; which do not serve as Guards, but upon ail other 
Occasions, not only of Martial Expedition, but to launch 
Vessels, draw them ashore, building, or do any other 
Labour. They are call'd together by Beat of the Plate 
I spoke of before. Five of those ten Companies are more 
honourable than the others, mto w^hich none but Gentle- 
men are admitted ; whereas into the other Five all Sorts 
are receiv’d. 

The Revenue of several Islands is appropriated 
for the Payment of these Men, who enjoys many Privi- 
leges, as, that no Person may touch them, that they 
may be differently habited from others, and w ear a great 
Gold Ring ; so that there are few Persons of Condition, 
but desire to be admitted among them, which cannot be 
obtain'd without the Bang's Leave, for which they pay 
to him 20 Larins, and 40 to be distributed among the 
Company they are listed in 

No Slaves can be receiv’d among them, nor those 
who gather the Product of the Coco-Tree, or any other, 
vile Persons, and, in general, none who cannot read and 
write, or who are Se3*vants to others. Most Employ- 
ments are purchas’d of the King, and sought after by 
the richest Men, because of the Authority and Power 
they confer over other Persons ; but there is no selling, 
or resigning of them. 

Those Islanders never bear any more than one 
Name, without any Sirname, or distinctive Appellation ; 
and the Names most in Use, are, Mohcmet, Haly. 
Hussum, Assan, Ibrahim, and the like. But m Order 
to know one from another, they add their Quality after 
the Name : so those who are nobly bom, add to their 
Name Tacotiron,^^' which shews of what Degree they 
are, and to their Wives they surjoin .Bj6is; -’and 
besides, they mention the Island that belongs to them. 
Such as are not otherwise noble than by their Employ- 
ments are call’d Calloguesr^ and their Wives and 
Daughters - This is not only allow ’d to 

such as are in Ofliccb, but also to all who purchase 
Quality of the King, that they may be respected above 
the common Sort ; which they pay dearly for, because 
there is only a limited Number of them, and they 
cannot be enlarg’d, that being the fewer, they may be 
the more respected. The common Sorts, besides their 
proper Name, are call’d C«Z/o,‘- " and their Wives and 
Daughters Camtilo^ ' adding their Trade or Condition. 


Harris. 

The King’s Guards'^ consists of six Companies, of 
one hundred Men each, commanded by the six Coun' 
sellers, called Moscoitlis. Besides these, there are ten 
Battalions, commanded by ten of the Grandees of t! e 
Country, which serve the King not in Fighting, but ii 
the Launching of Ships, building of Palaces, and such 
other Work, being called together by the Sound of a 
Bell. In five of those Companies none but Gentlemer 
are received, but the other five take in com men People 


Whoever is hsied as a Soldier, pays twenty Larina, 
to the King, and forty to be distributed among the 
Company, in which he is to serve. 


Slaves are always excluded, as well as those who 
work in a Mechanical Way, as the dressing of Cocoa Tree-, 
&c., and particularly such as serve others, or cannot 
read or write. To conclude ; all Offices are bought of 
the King, and much coveted, on account of the Honour 
and Power that attends them ; but the Persons invested 
with these Offices can neither sell nor resign them. 

The Islanders have but one Name, such as 
Mohammed, Haly, Hassam, Assan, Ibrahim, and are 
distinguished by their Stations as Noble. Plebeian, &c-, 
added to their Name, and scmetinies by the Addition 
of the Island in v/bich tliey live. 


18. Regarding “ the Hole mihtorj force’ at Male for the I=.lands, ^ee ( hri^tcy her, Y'C, ctr. I, 7*^^, Bill, /oc c::. 6:1 
1». Pyiard: Tacott.vv iM. Tckvrv-’nnv. Thahi^, 

20. M, Bibt, See Hot»^on Job.son, S.V. 

21. M. Kalooi'. 

22 . KcihnilChg^, 

23. M. Kalo, 

24. M. Kovinfo 
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'Reviews. 

INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Annual Pro£reb:> Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monunitjnts, Northern Circle^ 
for 1916, Lahore, 6d. — Mr, H. Hargreaves’ Report, which is of unusual interest discloses inter alia the regrettable 
fact that the condition of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Punjab is such as to cause misgiving and, as is the 
case in Ceylon at the present time, there is little evidence that the monuments are tlie objects ot that care and 
attention which their importance demands. While the general remoteness and inaccessibility ot Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments may be the cause of their neglect — in Ceylon, the neglect extends to monuments in the very heart of 
the Sacred City — it is, nevertheless, as Mr. Hargreaves rightly considers, “ no excuse or adequate explanation.’’ 
During the year under review Rs. 19,712 were expended on Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Punjab and 
Rs. 10,451 in the United Provinces. One of Mr. Hargreaves’ most interesting * finds ” was a so-called magic square, 
on the underside of a fallen lintel in the 11th century shrine known as the Chota Surang in Jhansi District The 
square, which is in the following form, is interesting, mathematically, as possessing the follov/ing properties 
(1) the sum of each row. each column, and each diagonal is 34, (2) the sum of all the numbers in each sub- square 
is also 34. 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 

JOURNAL OF THE BmAR AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY. (March. 1917) 


Grierson (Sir George) The Parijata-Harana of Umapati Upadhaya. 
Hill (S. C.) — Major Randfurlie Knox, Dilawar Jang Bahadur : A 
Macphcrson (T. S.) — A Note on the Naek Caste. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, (Feb.. 1917) 

Amrita Row (K.) — The Dravidian Element in Prakrit. 

Rangachari (V.) — History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura. 

Wali (Abdul) — Surgeon Gabriel Boughton, 

Temple (R. C-)— Notes from Old Factory Records. 

Euthoven (R, E.) — Folklore of the Gujarat. 


HINDUSTAN REVIEW (April, 1917). 

Gupta (N.)~Revolutions Red and White. 

Ellis (S. M,)— The Art of William de Morgan. 

Sarda (Harbilas) — Rana Hammir. 

Sant (M. B.) — The Swadeshi Movement. 

Greenwood (G.) — The Command of the Sea. 

Vaughan (Miss K.) — Educated Indians and Indian Women. 
Chundar Dass Bahadur (Rai Sarat)— Origin of the Tibetans, 
Coomaraswamy (A. K.) — Love in Hindu Literature : a Rejoinder. 
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REVUE HISTORIQUE DE L’ INDE FRANCAISE, (Pr. Vol.. 191^17). 


Martineau (A.) — Les Cyclones a la Cote Coromandel de 1681 a 1916. 
L’afferma^e des rcvenus de Chandemagor en 1732, 

The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Piliai, Vol. V. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 
(Vol. xxxm. No. 3, April, 1917). 

Rolfe (Miss Deette) — Environmental influences in the Agriculture of Ancient Egypt, 
Luckenbill (D. D.) — The Chicago Syllabary. 

Grant (Elihu) — A new type of Document from Senkereh. 

Meek (T. J.)— Old Babylonian Business and Legal Documents (the R. F. H. Collection) 


JOURNAL OF THE BANGALORE MYTHIC SOCIETY, (Vol. VII, No. 3, April, 1917). 

Subbiah (Dr. A. V.) — A 12th Century University in Mysore. 

Rangachari (V,) — History of Sri Vaishnavaism. 

Sastry (R. Shama)— A Note on the supposed identity of Natsyayana and Kautiiya. 
Subrihmanya Iyer (V, ) - Madhavacharya and his younger brothers. 
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DIMBULA-GALA : ITS CAVES, RUINS. 
AND INSCRIPTIONS. 

II. OTHER SITES. 1 

By H. C. P. Bell, c.c.s. (Retired.) 

I N the course of an autumn tour through the Egoda Pattuwa of Tamankaduwa, the Archseological 
Commissioner camped, early in September, 1897, at the foot of Dimbula-gala ('^ Gunners' 
Quoin and spent about a week exploring the caves and structural ruins upon and around 
the hill, besides copying such lithic inscriptions as were met with— comparatively few, 
considering the promising field. 

Operations were conducted from the small Vedda hamlet of Kuda Ulpata as a centre. 

The accompanying account of the chief sites examined between September 3rd and 
September 9th is taken from the Commissioner's Circuit Diary. ^ 

KUDA ULPATA 

September 3rd, 1897. The Veddas of Ulpata, headed by the old Koralay a/ the Second 

Headman of the Tamankaduwa clan, gnarled of forehead and grissly, receive the Siidti Hurd or “ White 
Chief ■’ (as Veddo style European officials) on arrival at their little hamlet, with a lowly salutation, which 
for humbleness recalls that of the Gevala-pitiya Rodiyas, when the Commissioner similarly toured the 
Kegalla District in 1890.^ 

These people are obviously very poor, and eagerly receive rice distributed to gain their confidence. 
For the most part they are exceedingly timid, yet possess much of the charm of unsophisticated childhood. 

MOLA-HITIYE-VELE-GALA. 

In the afternoon some of the Veddas led us about a mile S.S.E. to a long low^ reach of rock, 
hummocked in three or four ridges, and running E. and W. parallel with Dimbula-gala. The whole gahpota 
stretch, called “ Mola-hitiye-vele-gala,'" is strewn with small boulders and broken rock — for all the world like 
some Giant's Fortress, 


1. For the first instalment see I. “ The Haravidiye Cuves,’ Vcl. Ill, Part I . July pp. l-lL‘ 

2. Brief synopsis appears in Archseological Survey. Annual Report, 1897, pp. 9. 10. 

3. Sessional Papers, Ceylon, XIX, 1892. “Report on the Kegalla District," p. 53 
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Here is manifest much evidence of ancient quarrying— wedged stone, and longitudinal grooves in 
the bed-rock, deep and shallow, for further " splitting,” together with many small heaps of stone “ refuse ’* 
piled about. * Imagination can see in some of these blocks the rough-hewn images and figures (stone lions, 
etc.), found amid the Polonnaruwa ruins ; and, indeed, this may have been, in a district strikingly barren of 
rock, one of the chief quarries for that medieval Capital, of which the largest Dagaba (“Rankot Vehera ' ) 
can distinguished clearly from this open rock plateau rising above the sea of forest. 

Ruins. 

About the centre of the main ridges stands what is left of a couple of ruined structures : — 

(i) Remains of a dagaba. 

(ii) Plinth stones (some in place still) belonging to a small, eight-sided fane, showing on their 
top lotus-boss mortices for wooden pillars, resembling those of “ Pilima-ge No, 1 ' amid the Abhaya* 
giriya rums at Anuradhapura. ^ 

This shrine fronted south. Inside it are lying two granite slabs, one a fine square mahporiiwa, or 
flower altar. 

Inscriptions. 

At a higher level, on the crest of the middle ridge, were noticed two long lines cut m the rock, so 
as to run parallel for tw^enty yards or more, perhaps marking a “ procession path.’’ They terminate at four 
inscriptions.® Two of these records (carved on the rock's surface in four lines, close together, within an 
oblong frame) are specially w^ell incised in characters both bold and deep. The swastika emblem 
precedes Nos. 1 and 2. All four inscriptions are of the early Christian era. 

The guides said there were some caves at the foot of this ridge ; but as it was getting dusk, further 
examination of the site deferred till tomorrow. 

September 4th Return to Mola-hitiye-vele-gala. 

Set the Circuit coolies to put the whole basement ot the octagonal ruin (ii) into position again. It 
proved, when all the stones w^ere replaced, to be a little fane shaped in plan as an octagon of eight-feet sides 
(approximately), having the lotus-knop sockets at the angles. 

Within the ruin, as noted yesterday, are two stone altars, one 5 ft. square, the other oblong and 
fallen. To this little shrine a few^ rock-cut steps lead from the site of the quarry. 

Eye-copied, and took photographs of, the inscriptions. 

Caves. 

Then proceeded to examine the caves. 

There are four or five in all. three with katdrama (drip-ledge) above their brows, but none yielding 
inscriptions. Two occur about 50 or 60 yards N. E. of the inscriptions and a gal-wala containing w^ater. 

Cave No. 1, Wall-less, but in tw'o parts ; faces roughly south-east. Like Cave No. 2, it is fairly 

roomy. 

Cave No 2. Has part of the stout w^all. w^hich once shut it in, standing. The cave is of irregular 
shape, and fronts north-east. 

Cave No 3. Lies north, and closer. It is formed beneath an immense boulder, w hich tow ers above 
the drip-line. The Vedda guides counselled caution in approaching, as they wot of a well-known ” bear's 
lair " in this rock. “ Bruin may have slunk away : anyhow^ he w'as “ not at home.” 

This IS the largest of the caves (60 ft wide, w^ith a depth of 27 ft., and 20 ft. m height), and w^as 
evidently the most important, having seemingly been used for the vihdre. Remains of rounded stone 
plinth, kerb-bricks, &c.; also an altar slab i2 ft. square) with shallow* circular depression. 

There was formerly an artificial terrace in front. 

ALI- VETUNU- PAH ALA-HINN A. 

The Veddas next guided us Southwards by a path through damana (open land with copses here 
and there) for three quarters of mile to another low ridge called " Ali-veiunu-pahala-hinna.” 

Puli-goda gaUgeval. 

Fifty yards up, midst boulders, are tw'o caves knowm as “ Piili-goda gaUgeval 

Cave No. 1. Beneath an undercut boulder standing on slab rock. It has a short single line 
inscription, shallowdy cut, and now* incomplete from weathering ' 

4. Plate VIII . Mola-hitivt'-vele-galu. ' 

5. Archaeological Survey Annual Report livq, pp . 4 

6. See Appendix 
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Cave No. 2. To right and slightly lower, under another boulder. That this cave was once used as 
a vihdrk is obvious; for there is painting still on its rock wall. Faint traces exist of a Royal Figure, and, 
to right of a gap where the plaster has gone, five other male figures, better preserved. Seated and wearing 
tall makuia headgear, they seem to be worshipping the King (?i to left. The colouring of this piece of 
” fresco' is wonderfully fresh considering its age. 

This painting was photographed.' 

Descending thence, we were taken back to Kuda Ulpata round the back of all these ridges, 
striking into the path to Kos-gaha Ulpata hamlet 

The Maravidiye ^ Caves. 

The exploration of the Maravidiye Caves occupied the whole of September 5, and has 
already been recounted/ 

Ruins at Na mal Pokuna and Nil^mal Pokuna. 

The two following days were spent among the caves and ruins on the N, W. side of 
Dimbula-gala — the medieval Z)nm 6 and Dhumarakha-pahhata of far earlier history — 
to which the general name Na-mal Pokuna and Nil-mal Pokuna Ruins is assigned at this day. 

Dhumarakha-pabbata (Dumruk-gala; figures prominently in the Mahdwansa story of 
Prince Pandukhabaya — how he defeated his uncles in battle, captured their fortified camp near 
the hill and drove them across the Mahaveli-ganga ; and of his subsequent romantic capture of 
the Yakhini princes Chetiya, ** who dwelt in the Dhiimarakha mountain near the pond Tumbariyan- 
gama ” in the form (as oriental imagery has it) of ■* a beautiful mare.’'^ 

It is clear that, under the guise of a fairy-tale, the episode really denotes the subjection of 
the Yakkhas, or Veddo, by the Prince, who thereafter ruled the trans-f lumen country from 
Dimbula-gala for four years, before feehng himself strong enough, with the aid of the Veddas, to 
cross the river, and crush his uncles finally at Arittha-pabbata (Riti-gala),^ 

The first mention of the hill in connection with Buddhism occurs in the reign of 
King Mahanama (A.D, 412-434), who had a vihdra established in the name of his queen at the 
Dhumarakha-pabbata, and bestowed it on the Theravadi (Maha Vihara) Community of 
Bhikkhus.’'^ ^ 

The present day ruins in this valley prove that the Sanghdrama located here was the 
most important and extensive of the Dimbula-gala Monasteries, and may even date back to the 
5th century. It doubtless accounted for the large majority of the *• 500 monks ” alluded to in the 
11th century inscription of Queen Sundara Maha Devi at the Maravidiye ” caves on the 
south-west face of the hill. 

September 6th. Leaving the exploration of the E. and N, E. side of Dimbula-gala for the last day 
or days, to be given to this famous hill and its environs, today w'e skirted round the S. W., and W. slopes. 
(“ Maravidiya ’') by the path on that side which passes on to Manampitiya, 

On the way examined a cave called by the Veddas “ Talaven-hitiya gal-ge. ' mile from Kuda 
Ulpata. A large duplicated cave, with no inscription and of little interest. 

The path traversed ilfora-efam ana until it brought us to the slopes of Dimbula-gala facing N. W. 
At this point the main hill (at back of which he Kuda Ulpata and Kosgaha Ulpata) rises in naked rock, 
heavily wooded at top and at foot. 


7. Plate Vni . Puli-goda-gal-ge. This print, with other?, was sent to Mr. Vincent Smith (l.C.S., Retired), and is show'n as 

Fig. 213 (p. 302) in his* ‘ o/Fhie Arts: India and Ceylon.' From the Photograph, the painting was considered “of early date, 

possibly of the seventh century, though it may be later,’ 

8. See footnote 1 supra, p.l 

9. JHahdwansa, X, 46, 47. 

10. Zoc-Cif. X, 53-63. 

11. Zoc-cj?. XXXVII, 161. 
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Separated by a narrow wooded valley from the hill proper, is a low rocky ridge. This crossed, 
one drops immediately into the “ Na-mal Pokutaa and Nil-mal Poku 9 .a ” valley. 

In this gorge are found structural rums rather wide-spread, and nearly a dozen caves (some 
artificially improved) formed by the numerous over-hanging boulders, which are scattered freely from cne 
end of the valley to the other. 

On the ridge (from which a good view of the fine Manampitiya-vila, or lake, is to be got) was 
noticed one of those large outline circles, still not finally explained, which have been met with 
at Tamara-gala and elsewhere in Nuwarakalaviya. The circle here is 16ft. in diameter, and may have had 
a few letters in the middle (as at Kuttikulama in Eppawala Korale) ; for the rock surface has evidently been 
tampered with at the centre. ^ ‘ 

NAMAL POKUNA. 

The path, as followed, passed through thorny scrub, between stone -fenced ruins, and then entered 
forest at a fine ohlong poJcujja, banked in rubble, with cut-stone steps and a broad walk all round its bund. 

This is the “ Nd-mal Pokuna/' broadest from west to east, and about 40 yards by some 30 across. 
It is so called from the grove of fine nd, or iron- wood, trees {Mesua ferrea) w'hich surround the pond. 

Ruined Site. 

On the west, the bund is connected with a raised site by a couple of massive monolith bridges. 

This site, being w^hoUy under close jungle, no definite enumeration, or description, of its ruined 
buildings can be offered. By stooping and pushing through the thick brush, it became evident that the site, 
held up on the east and south by a long straggling revetment of rubble, was of some extent. Bricks 
occur freely, with occasional pillar stumps ; one pair of huge curling balustrades, makara'he&ded, marking 
the position of stairs, was stiimbled on. 

Nothing certain can be postulated regarding these ruins, until the site is swept of its jungle pall.^ ^ 

Monastery. 

To east of the pokuna is situated the Monastery enclosiire, within its own simd-pahura, or stone 
boundary wall, which is squared in part to face the cardinal points but irregular on the south. It covers 
an area of about one and a half acres. 

Inside this temenos were erected four structures apparently 

(i) Indefinite ruin ; to north-west. 

(ii) Twenty-four pillared budding ; south of (i) ; probably the pirivena or pansala. It was 
constructed upon stout scappled columns. Dimensions now uncertain. 

(iii) Vihdre. East of (ii), is a ruined vihdre, oblong, {with a bayed vestibule on the north front), 
whose roof was once supported on some twenty pillars, placed upon a brick-faced plat- 
form. The vihdre itself taped along its greater axis (north to south) about 54ft. by 33ft ; its stylobate 82ft. 
by 60ft., more or less. Both shrine and platform have but one set of projecting stairs each, in the middle 
of the north face. 

In more than one place (thus proving vandalism) lay perdu and half-buried, different portions 
(head, trunk, &c.), of a large stone statue of the Buddha, (originally 9ft, in height), and its pedestal. 

(iv) Ddgaba. Nearly opposite the vihdre to north, or east of ruin (i), is a half fallen dagaba 
(earth-laden and undug) upon a four-square maliiwa, which is revetted in brick and stone paved— giving 
the appearance of a tree-covered tumulus. Steps rise on all four sides of the platform. Projecting from 
the mound was the octagonal stone kota, or pinnacle, of the dagaba, broken off in its collapse ; and not 
far off two circular maUiatiii (flow'er-altar slabs) with raised boss centres. 


12. Such circles or squares were discovered by the Archaeological Survey at Tamara-gala (1891, diameter, 13 it. 6 m) : 

Veli-maha-potana (1891) ; Tammanna-gala (1893, Kuttikulama (1895, 26ft., with letters; : Vera-gala (1895, 14ft. square, with 

letters) ; Dimbuli-gala (1897, 14ft. 6m ) 

Thelettersat Vera-gala are partially destroyed, but the last two (ikshatas read “s/wu.’’ One of the circular buildings 
hanking the ruins at Vessagiriya, Anuradhapura, also has the words sirniya ” at the middle of the rock upon which it stands. 

All this cumulative evidence goes to support the view that these large outline circlea and squares marked the simd, or 
boundaries, of ifonasteries, and that the circles, A-c,. may have been shallow and narrow “ sets ’’for foundations of structures. 

13. A rough Survey Plan of the uncleared ruins at and Xil-mal Pokunu end the “Maravidiye ’* and Kosgaha Ulpata 

Caves, was made by the Archeological Survey m 1903, 

14. Plate IX ; N^-mal Pokuna : Stone Buddha. 
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A few other functional members, spealsiug to the type of architecture, are observable Stajr guard- 
stones of the vihdre, as well as those of the ddgaba platform, all quite plain : the former terminating in large 
wings, splayed above. Brick walls . portions in good order yet. The twelve tall inner pillars of 
the vihdre are 10ft. in height, and in section 8” by 8", neatly squared, having tenons to receive the wooden 
superstructure. 

Detached Rum. A hundred yards or so from these ruins, on the top of the highest boulder, 
among much scrambled rock — the Northern termination of the low ridge— is a small ruin : perhaps 
another dagaba, with a portion of its brick wall remaining. 

From here Manampitiya bears North-West ; Mutugalla nearly due North 

Cave. 

Only one cave (36ft, by 28ft.), of which the katdre line is some 15ft. above the ground, rew'arded 
careful search. This lies north-east of the Monastery. It seems to have no inscription. 

Took measurements of the ruins and photographed the broken hiti-pilimaya after collecting 
together disjecta membra. ^ 

For want of time, examination of the ‘ Nil-mal Pokuna ' area has to be put off until tomorrow^ 

NIL-MAL POKUNA 

September 7th. Returned to “ Na-mal Pokuna ' frcm Kuda Ulpata. Guided thence by the Veddas to 
Nil-mal Pokuna," which lies south-west about 300 yards. 

A comparatively small rock -pool ‘SOft. by 40ft.), banked up to retain more water . a rock 
occupies part of its contour. 

From “Na-mal Pokuna the path skins the elongated ruined site southwards, keeping the ‘ Nil-mal 
Pokuna Eia “ to the left. This eZn, which flews between “Na-mal Pekuna ” and the ruined buildings ol 
the Monastery, passes the “Nil-mal Pokuna ” bund to south behind boulders. 

Caves. 

Though apparently void of free-standing ruins, the site is rich in inscription-yielding caves. 

Just across the ela, half way along its course, obtrude two huge boulders ; and, under opposite 
sides of that first reached, occur two caves. 

Cave No. 1. Overhangs w-ell, and laces south-west. It has signs of walls of a former room. 

Cave No. 2. On the other front (north-east) ; shows no traces of such occupation. 

Cave No. 3. Fifteen yards south of this boulder is a second, with a cave under the north-east 
face. A piece of its old wall is to be seen, but fallen. 

This cave has a Brdhmilipi inscription of eleven letters. 

Fifty or sixty yards south-w'^est of “ Nil-mal Pokuiaa/' a third boulder intervenes. It has tw'o caves 
(Nos, 4, 5) almost at right angles to each other. 

Cave No. 4. The wall of the built shelter has gone, except that of a small room to right, 

Upon the brow is carved a bold “ Cave-character inscription of 29 aksharas, in one line. 

Cave No. 5. A w^alled-in room. 20ft, wide, exists here in excellent preservation. The walls 
are fashioned of stone and clay mostly. Two open slot window's, 3ft, by 1ft., and a doorw^ay (wdth 
part of the old w^ooden doorframe standing) pierce the front. ' 

There is a “ Cave-letter ’’ inscription below the drip-line, much shorter than that of Cave No. 4, 

Bears had obviously put this cave, and another, to free use. Plantigrade feet-marks, &c., were 
manifest on the dusty floor of these convenient lairs, which had been quitted but recently. 

Cave No. 6. Behind this boulder, and lower, is another, providing a shallow cave of no 
importance. 

Fifteen yards or so north of Caves Nos. 4, 5, are two more boulders, one behind the other at a 
distance of 20 or 30 yards. Each overhangs one cave. 

Cave No. 7. Retains part of its old w^alls. Two records are inscribed here, both in the “Cave 
script ” ; neither long. 

Cave No. S. This also has a single ime “ Cave " inscription ; short, '' 

These were all the caves the Veddas professed to know ; but a vigorous hunt further South, up 
the slopes of the main hill and of the outlying ridge mentioned yesterday, proved successful in the 
discovery of two others. There may W'ell be more in the medley of rocks in this wild area 

Cave No. 9. Three hundred yards south of Nos. 4, 5, and much higher. It has a katdre. 
but no inscribed record. 

15, Plate IX : Nil-mal Pokuna : Cave No, 5 . 
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Cave No. 10. The last cavern found ; at the back of the ridge. A small cave under a low 
flat roof, on which the latter part of an inscription of similar type is discernible, ^ 

This concluded our examination of the “ Na-mal and Nil-mal Pokitna ’ ruins. 

KOSGAHA ULPATA. 

One day sufficed for the explcration cf the caves at Kosgaha Ulpata — the name of the 
village, as given by the old Gamarala, or village headman, in 1897, but now (and perhaps even 
then) more usually known as * Maha Ulpata. ' 

Twenty years have witnessed the complete abandonment of the smaller hamlet at 
Kuda Ulpata, and the migration of the Kosgaha Ulpata Veddas to a site somewhat further from 
the hill, 

September 8th. Exploring at Kosgaha Ulpata. 

This is a larger settlement of Veddo than that at Kuda Ulpata, two miles to West. The path 
from Manampitiya to Arala-gam-vila and the Madara-oya, (the boundary of the North Central Province 
to South East), passes within half a mile of it. 

The ulpata (spring), which supplies the hamlet with water, is situated a hundred yards behind the 

hamlet. 

Caves. 

On higher ground, 50 yards or mere further back and as high again, are found the main caves. 

They lie at the foot of Kalu-koka-hela cliff (the name of that part of Dimbula*gala), not far up 
the hill as are those at the *• Maravidiye ’ caves, but otherwise in like relative position the one to the 
other. Above the caves the stark rock rises vertically for hundreds of feet. 

Cave A. 

A long, rather shallow, cavern, originally divided up roughly by cross-wails into four separate 
chambers (now open to the air), increasing in height from left to right, and protected from wet by ample 
drip-ledges. Three of these rooms appear to have served as vihdres, and had a terrace in front, nearly 40 
yards in breadth. In dimensions, the first two nearly equal the thud, which is itself about half the 
size of the fourth. 

Room (1) contains what survives of a low estrade, or dais, of brick, once occupied by an image or 
images ; whilst in rocm (ii) are discernible the ruined dsanay a {ihrene) fer a sealed Euddha {ot pihmayak). 

In room (in) is still to be seen about two-thirds (23ft. from thigh to ankles) of a colossal recumbent 
Buddha {seta piUmayak), fashioned of brick and plaster. Part only of the left outstretched arm exists. 

Against the right-side wall there are also remains, in like material, of tw o statues {hiii-pilima) 
probably of Vishnu and NMha Deviyo, Pieces of a carved stone doorframe and a small addhona^gala 
(basin) are other relics of the past. 

The bare chamber (iv) beyond, to right (over 60ft in wddih). is much the largest, and has a fine 
natural rock roof, very lofty. 

There is a small ■' water-pocket ' in the cliff w^all to left of Cave A, 

Not unlike the means of connection between the ‘ Maravfdiye *Sun’’ and “Moon’ 
Caves, a narrow pathway also connects the Kosgaha Ulpata Caves A and B. ^ ^ This hugs the cliff to 
left, but on the right, in this case, is neither a giddy drop, nor those hardships of a cramped 
passage, which at the * Maravi'diye cave shelters called forth the pious aid of Queen Sundara 
Maha Devi. The approach, along a tree-lined slope, is made both safe and easy by rough-built 
steps, (much displaced at this day), which mount gradually for sixty yards to Cave B. 

Cave 

The wonderful preservation in which this artificially improved cave exists — considering 
not time’s ravages alone, but the destructive hand of man^ — is due both to its comparative 
isolation, and to the exceptional protection afforded by the site selected. 

16. Pl;\te X Kosgaha Ulpata Cave A (ui >. 

IT Plate X . Ko-sgaha Ulpata Ax^proach path tu Ca\e B 

18. Plate XI Kosgaha Ulpata Cave B. 
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A deeply recessed platform of rock, quite overhung by the cliff and necessitating a 
climb to gain access — it can be reached now only by a 12ft. ladder — , provided an ideal *' retreat ” 
for the Wanawdsa Bhikkhn, or forest monks, who centuries ago made it their habitation. 

For this cave dwelling was undoubtedly the ancient pansala of the Monastery located 
at this part of Dimbula-gala. 

It would be difficult to find any cave-sheltered residence of Buddhist monks, so long 
abandoned, which has survived the flight of time with lesser weathering by the elements, or 
wilful destruction by the later occupiers of the site. 

Every available foot of the fiat-flcored cavern was pressed into seivice. A half-wall, run along 
the platform’s edge and following all its curves, enclosed an area sufficiently I'oomy to permit of a cosy 
residence, walled up to the rock roof cn j^cuth and east, allowing 22ft. by 15;n. fcr very commodious 
housing and, in addition, leaving room fora suitable verandah in front, with wider unccnfmed space on 
the east side. 

The pansala had a doorw'ay in the middle of each of its w^alled sides, and was lighted originally by 
tw'o large windows (4ft. Sin. by 2ft. 4in.) with crossed wooden tars. The wonder is that one only has since 
been hacked away. The w^alls of the chamber even now are nearly 12ft. m height at one point, and the 
plaster is little damaged on the w^hole 

Two or three other caves occur under detached boulders between the hamlet and the cliff 
foot in which are Caves A and B. A short, poor, inscription is found at one (Cave C).*’ 

KUDA ULPATA AND KOSGAHA ULPATA VILLAGERS. 

Before leaving Dimbula-gala and pushing further into the “ Vedi Rata’' of Tamankaduwa 
as far as the utmost confines of the North Central Province on the South East, photographs of 
the inmates of the two hamlets, Kuda Ulpata and Kosgaha Ulpata. were secured. ^ ' 

It is quite easy to single out. from each group^ the members exhibiting in more or less 
degree a Vedda strain. Intermarriage between those of Vedda origin, and the unscrupulous 
Low-Country Sinhalese adventurers who have settled in these hamlets — to the sad undoing 
of their simple folk — is gradually destroying nearly all traces of pure Vedda type. 

The purest Vedda in general characteristics (short stature, distinctive features, 
fuzzy hair, (See.), among these two communities was ‘*Vela’^ of Kosgaha Ulpata. who proved 
himself the brightest and most active of the Dimbula-gala Gam-Veddo. - ^ 

APPENDIX. 

The several inscriptions referred to in the above account are grouped below, for more 
convenient reference. 

\. MOLA-HITIYE-VELE-GALA. 

Of the four rock-cut records,- - all of the same period, discovered at this site^ the first and 
second (Nos. 1 . 2) were manifestly intended to be read together (being enclosed within outline 
framing), and were doubtless both engraved during the reign of the King “Naka” named in the 
last line. 

19. Plate XII ; Kuda Ulpata and Ko-gaha Ulpata V llagei^, 

20. Ot such, m 1897, were Carolis, Juwan. and two other ci-deiant “Appuhairis of Matara Di-tr.ct, Patdi' of Kelaniya, 
Colombo District, and several other hke vulture'^ ‘ from the Low-Country and Matale Districts, who had gr; dually scented 
the prey and swooped down on the few scattered Vedda hamlets, under the specious plea of “trade' U ) with these poverty- 
stricken demzens of Tamankaduwa’s remotest nooks and corners, 

21. See Plate IX. Among the Kuda Ulpata 'V^’illagers the third figure from the leit was the A>hbi‘ i.ot thiid Headman 
of the ^ edde. This esceptionally intelligent and willing young Vedda, Vela, was drowned a year or two later m trying to 
cross a swollen 'stream when the fiood-swere out. He does not appear m the group, 

22. Plate XIII. 
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The writing of these first two inscriptions is beautifully incised, in four lines of bold, 
deeply carved, characters, clear throughout, save for four aksharas, of which three are too worn 
to read except speculatively. 

K swastika symbol, to left, precedes both records. 

The employment of the Cave type ' palatal s for sagasa (No. 2) in a Rock Epigraph is 
pecuhar, but not unique : the dental s almost invariably rules on rock but not on caves, as, 
with this one exception, it does in these and the other two inscriptions. 

Inscription No* 1. 

The first inscription, in three lines, belongs to (Gamani) Abdyd* or Gaja Bahu b 
(A.D. 113-135), son of Kuta-kana or Vanka-nasika Crooked Nosed Tisa (A.D. 110-113)— 
here alone given the prxnomen Jeta” — and grandson of Vasabd (A.D. 66-110), who, in this, and 
other records of the period, is styled Devanapiya Tisa Maha Raja.’’-^ 

Text. 

1. Sidham Dcvanapiya Tisa Maha Rajaha-^ marumanake Kuta 

2. kana"^ Rajaha Jcta pute Raja Abayc Atara gagahi ( ., ., ) takaha Ati 

3. (..) ycli Pavata Viharahi biku sagaye sovana kota {ri)2>5 niyate. 

Translation. 

Hail! King (Gamani) Abhaya. son of King Jettha (Tissa) the Crook-Nosed,-'^ (and) 
grandson of the Great King (Vasaba) Tissa" ^ beloved of the gods (Devanampiya). ordered (that) a 
golden finial- ■ (be f ashioned ) f or the Community of Bhikkhus in Ati ( - ) y€li Parvata Vihara of 
( .. .. ) taka at Atara-ganga, 

Inscription No. 2. 

This short record consists of but eleven aksharas, all perfect forming the fourth, or last, 
line within the oblong frame. 

The King ** Naka* who herein confirms the previous donation, was Mahallaka Naga 
of the MahawansOf either brother-in-law {siihuru-hadu) or father-in-law (sasnrd). of his 
immediate predecessor Gaja Bahu I. 

Text. 

Naka Maha Rajc dina sagasa 

Translation. 

The Great King (Mahallaka) Naga bestowed (this finial) on the (said) Community. 

Inscription No 3. 

A shallowly cut record, of four lines : much weathered in places, and with portions possibly 
missing. Three vertical dots (also found elsewhere) precede '■ Naka-vilV after sagaha.^' 

It is extremely tantalising to have lost the letters, in line 3, which should have given us 
the name of Vanka-nasika Tissa’s Queen,-- the likely donor of these tanks and fields to the 
Vihara. 

Kota4:ana~ Kvtoiihci'o 'raJ^e ncv' In the a/ cft MakulanTis^a (B C, 42— 20). ig'called ‘’Kutikanna 

24. If King Va-aba ’iva>! not alttn'n.itivvlj namt-d " Ti:sa' (no in-cripticn known to the writer has the cotfibnud 
names) i!iari'hiana':f must be trandatcd ‘ dr -itnclant,' . the identity ol this ]:r.rticu]ar ‘ D€if'nO(t<rt Tua }Iahn Ha a left 
uncertain. 

25 .^ovahu k'Aari. Translated < ]>rc v sknidiyY • -^oalcn nnial.’ The ^ ords are repeated inanother inscription ot Gaja Bahu 
at Annradhnpura ; and in one cf h’= gtardtr H cr. Va-al t Scadiyc-ga]? Ncith Central Prc^ince, Kitcm 
{ See Ei>igraphw Zey^a»tca Ip 227 i 
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Text. 

1. Sidham (Dapaiagama vavi) biku sagaha ; Naka*vili Lodori- ' karahi biku sagaha 

2. Padavika vavi 

3. Kutakana Rajaha Jcta jaya ( ) raji ( .. ) taka Pill Paravata Vi 

4. viharahiya saga dine. 

Translation. 

Hail ? (Granted to) the Bhikkhii Community (Dapaiagama tank) : (granted to) the 
Bhikkhu Community a karisha (extent) ofLodori^' (field tract) in Naga-vila. (These, and) 

Padaviya tank, Queen ( wife of King Jettha (TisSd) the Crook-Nosed, bestowed on the 

Community at Pili Parvata Vihara. " " 

Inscription No. 4- 

A few yards east of, and below. Inscription No. 3. Contains the same number of lines 
in well-cut, but smaller, characters. 

The text is quite perfect save for two letters. 

This record is of more than usual interest, as being the picus donaticn of a well-to-do 
private individual, not the customaiy Royal Grant so universally prevalent : and as providing 
scope for scholarly elucidation of the somewliat obscure passage following 'Pili Pavatehi, " 

Text. 

1. Sidham Scna pnta Vahabaya Ka(tejla vasaka vavi cha 

2. Ahura-viki cha Pili Pavatehi ati simiya 

3. ganavaya tumaha asanaka daka-patiye kariha miniya 

4. (ku) bara biku sagaha taya dine. 

Translation. ' 

Hail ! Vasaba, son of Sena, bestowed on the Community of Bhikkhus the tank where 
Ka(te)la dwelt as well as Ahura-viya (tank): (and), after having taken count of {ganavaya) 


26. From a half legible '■ a on the rock folio t cl bj a ich-ible ' nu/ it is tempting to read ’ as the zutn.c of the 

benevolent Queen. Gaja Bahu’s mother, also a lady of p.et>. wa-. according to the Mahuiviniso. Mahamatta, daughter ci Snbba ’Rajn : 
but Vanka-nasika Tissa may have had more than one wjie. 

27. Cf. Lohadwara (Lohodoral Vihara XXXVII. 162) mentioned m cio-e connection vrith Dhumarakka Pabbata 

(Dimbula-gala). If the three vertical dots mean '3/ " ihr^e Un hhot< ’maybe under-tood instead of “one. 

28. The '* squeeze,” taken by the Head Overseer in lyu3, stops short at ”Pi/i Pa ' in line 3 (see Plate XIII, .No. 3) , but the letters 
“ Pat’avata 17 ” are quite legible on the rock. The character ‘ tt ” was again cut by the stone-nia=on in error, -when pasiing on to the 
fourth line. The present day “ Puli-goda ’* may quite pos-ibly Ue the ancient ' Pih Parvata,’' 

29. The translation offered i.'janot unreasonable compromise (for which little or no credit is claimed by the writer, but 

responsibility accepted) between the \ariuDt 2 endeiing> dc.; couitccn-ly -t.; gc^ted ty eiuditc me nkv (notably the 

scholarly Sladugalle Terunnfee of Kandy) and others, v bo ts eie consulted. 

The difficult passage is alf ga/?ata^a Ur,nQh<t osa/taka Thi- has been explained variously 

Ati : taken as ayiti. Also proposed = atiki-ania : and as ~ puja-karapu). 

Ganavaya: taken as = gaymn harava (Cr. the lorm^ kor(fiayu, Ac., in similar inscriptions). Also proposed ~ kfommyo 

Txuiiaha : = taniaage . 

AsanoAia • taken as connected with akiara (C . aisenna.atvenno) Also proposed = 

Daka'patiye : taken as = iidaka pat) (See Ep. Zey , I, p. 72.) 

The three words together have been rendered above as = tamang^ fi$vey)»a dioa-bada • or, more rully. tamangt 
akdraya ndesd bhukti vevvala Prddana :Miiiddeniyota digen vpadiacL aya cfya. 

The expression "tvniaha asanaka daka-poH ‘ occurs in noore than one inscription ; "‘lomaha sona-pati ' (thrice). 

** timahaasana’pati (once), at RasnakewaVihare ; rnc ve'fo’ru asayiaka at yiin-vUa. 

Kif I ya mi n iya . - ka risk a pra indnavu Th karUno rz 4 a m an am = 16 bu s hel s , 
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the boundaries ( szmzya ) belonging to (ati) Pili PdfVdta (Vihdra)i (he further offered) of (a tract of) 
fields Sikarisha in sowing extent (karihi miniya ; lit. extent measuring a kiriya) (together with) 
kis(^uma/ 2 a) dues derived as Irrigation Headman (daka-patiye) from paddy cultivation (asanaka). 

2 PULI-GODA GAL-GE. 

One-line record ; too weathered to be read with much certainty. The text and translation 
given below are. therefore, in part tentative, 

J ext. 

Pa (ru ma ka) Da mi da ra ta ka le ne Se da ra (pa di ta pi te) dha na. 

Translation, 

Cave of ( the Chief) Dhammadarata. A charitable offering established by $edara (for the 
Community.) 

3. NIL-MAL POKUNA. 

All the inscriptions copied are single-line records at caves, cut above their brows, in the 
B. C. form of Brdhmi lipi character, The palatal s prevails in all, except for the solitary dental s 
in ** Palayasa ' (Cave No. 4). 

Cave No. 3. 

Text, 

A ^ Su ma na ha le ne sa ga sa. 

Translation. 

Cave of Asa $umana. (bestowed onj the Community. 

Cave No. 4. 

The longest of the Cave records. It covers 15 feet stretch. Dental and palatal sibilant 
used once each. 

Text, 

Pa ru ma ka U ta ra pu ti Pa ru ma ka Pa la ya sa ba ri ya u pa si ka U ti ya le ne. 

Translation. 

Cave of Uti, female lay-devotee, wife of the Chief Palaya, son of the Chief Utara. 

Cave No. 5. 

Text. 

A*^ 0 A sa jha ta ha le ne sa ga sa. 

Translation, 

Cave of Asajhata, (bestowed on) the Community. 

Cave No 7 

There are two inscriptions at this cave ; both short. 

Text. 

(i) U pa sa ka Su ma na ha le ne sa ga sa. 

30. HhQ gal->vad>urd « stone mason- carelessly repeated tl e“. I” \yh'ch t*omm:nce, the Ime 
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Translation. 

Cave of the lay-devotee Sumana, ibestowed on) the Community, 

Text. 

(ii) Ga pa ti Si va ku la ha le ne sa ga 

Translation. 

Cave of the householder Sivakula, (bestowed on) the Community. 

Cave No* 8. 

Text. 

A sa na da ha le ne sa ga sa. 

Translation. 

Cave of Asanada. (bestowed on) the Community. 

Cave No. 10. 

The first part of the record at this cave has worn away. If Parumaka"' began 
the line four letters only are missing. 

Text. 

Ka da gi ri ka ha le ne sa ga sa. 

Translation. 

Cave of Kadagirika, (bestowed on) the Community. 

4. KOSGAHA DLPATA. 

Cave C. 

This badly cut cave inscription is of later age, and its script that more usually found on 
rocks. The reading and translation are not free from doubt. 

Text. 

Ja ta te ra ha le ne la ja cha da sa pa ti ke.- 

Translation. 

Cave of Jhothi Thera. (Bestowed are ) a dormitory and ten sites (for habitation ). 

20. hcijo ; posaibly — Sinhalese hgum {~gi ) ; ixitiko . : perhaps - pada '•place,” “ site.” 
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GRIMM’S LABORATORIUM CEYLONICUM^ 

By T. Fetch. 


U TNSUL.^ ZEYLONI^ THESAURUS MEDICUS VEL LABORATORIUM CEYLONICUM’’ 

I is a small duodecimo volume of 167 pages, published at Amsterdam in 1679, a 
BaiTholomeo Pielat Medicince Doctore Latinitate donatum.” Soon afterwards, it was 
declared^ that the real author of the book was not Pielat, but one Nicholas Grimm, How Pielat 
obtained possession of Grimm's work is not clear. He claimed to have translated it into Latin 
{' lit loquitur,” is Burmann's comment), biit there is no evidence of any previous publication in 
another language. In any case, he published it under his own name and suppressed Grimm’s 
entirely. 

I have no records relating to Pielat. -ave that of his theft. Grimm might have lapsed into 
equal obscurity, were it not that his book was considered valuable, not for its medicine, but for 
the botanical details it contains. Burmann- styled it ■* aureus libellus,” and Linnaeus-^ referred 
to its author as Clarus ex Laboratorico Ceylanico/’ Both Burmann and Linnaeus cited Grimm’s 
references to Ceylon plants ; indeed, one gains the impression that, probably as a recompense for 
Pielat' s injustice, both these botanists made a special point of praising Grimm, and consequently 
exalted him to a position which his botanical knowledge scarcely warranted. However, it has 
to be remembered that Grimm's book appeared at a time when pharmacists were engaged in 
laboriously comparing seeds, fruits, and dried specimens, in more or less vain attempts to 
ascertain something about the sources of the drugs with which they dealt ; and Grimm’s 
obseivations, scanty though they may be. came as a refreshing and fragrant odour from the 
living plants. 

We learn from Burmann + and Linnsus' that Grimm was a Swedish doctor. According 
to Burmann, he was in Ceylon for a long time. He was contemporary with Hermann who was 
chief of the Dutch Medical Service in Ceylon. 1672-79 : and MSS notes by Trimen record that 
he was in Ceylon in 1674. Perhaps turther information concerning him may be available from 
the Dutch records. It may be expected tiiai he also was a doctor in the service of the Dutch East 
India Company. After leaving Ceylon, which he apparently did before Hermann, he became 
Metallurgiae Praefectus ad Fodinas Sicilidanas,"'' in which office, as he records/ he had excellent 
opportunities of observing the “generation' of minerals. He contributed an article on the 
Ceylon Pitcher Plant, Nepenthes distillciti>rui Lmn,, to Ephemerides Germanicce Naturce 
Curiosorum. Ann. I, Dec. 2, p. 363, t. 363 and to Ray’s Historia Plantarum, II, p. 721. 


1. la Acta Lii'Sieng. Ann. 16SL^ r .ii*. Burmann. The.,, aru^ Zeylanicu*, p. t'ff, 

2 . Thes«auras Zeylanlcu^. p .65, 

3. Flora Zeylanica. p. 14. 

4. Loo, cit. 

6. Loc. cit. 

6. Flora Zeyl,, p, 14, 

7. P. 142. 
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As an “ Insulce Zeylonice Thesaurus Medicus^ tis book is distinctly disappointing. It is 
not, as might be expected from the title, an account of Sinhalese medical practice, but a handbook 
compiled on strictly orthodox mediaeval lines, for the use of European doctors in Ceylon. True, 
he makes use of native products, but in the majority of cases these were substances already well- 
known to European pharmacists, and he deals with them after the European fashion. Thus, given 
practically any substance, the pharmacist of the middle ages would extract from it, a water, an 
oil, a spirit, etc. That is exactly Grimm’s method. He gives a list of the products^ Aqua, Oleum, 
Spiritus, etc., which can be obtained from any given substance, scmetimes describes the methods 
of preparing them, and enumerates the diseases in which they may be administered. He also 
gives prescriptions, which are chiefly remarkable for the multiplicity and diversity of their 
ingredients. 

Only in dealing with vegetable products does Grimm show any knowledge of native 
medicine. In treating of Cinnamon and Ebony, he still adheres to European practice, but he 
describes in addition a number of plants recognised as medicinal by the Sinhalese, and he applies 
them in accordance with the native custom. This is the only part of the book which indicates extensive 
local knowledge ; the remainder might be described as almost purely general. Now. Grimm 
informs^ us that he knew no more botany than was necessary to recognise the common things 
in daily use. Why, then, does this section of his work suirpass all the rest ? The probable 
answer is, that he was contemporary with, and in the same service as, Hermann : and he, no 
doubt, obtained his information concerning Ceylon plants and their uses from the latter. That 
Grimm was acquainted with Hermann and the latter’s botanical work he himself tells us.^ 

Paul Hermann, though primarily a botanist, was Chief Medical Officer in the service 
of the Dutch East India Company in Ceylcn from about 1672 to 1679. In the latter year, at the 
early age of 33, he was elected to the Chair of Botany at Leyden, but he did not arrive in Europe 
to take up the post until August, 1680. Duriug his residence in Ceylon he made a large collection 
of the plants growing in and around Colombo, and sent numerous specimens to botanists in 
Europe. To further elucidate the dried specimens, he made a number of drawings, and compiled 
notes on the Sinhalese and Portuguese names and uses of the plants. 

Hermann, no doubt, intended to publish full accounts of the plants he had collected in 
Ceylon, but for many years his energies were devoted to the improvement of the Leyden Botanic 
Garden, and all that he himself published on Ceylon botany was a few drawings and descriptions 
of Ceylon plants, included in his “ Horti Academici Lugduno-Batavi Catalogus'' which appeared 
in 1687. He had evidently planned a series of volumes dealing with new species from Ceylon 
and elsewhere ; but none had been published before his death, which occurred in 1695. 

Alter his death, his manuscripts appear to have been entrusted by his widow to 
William Sherard, an Englishman. Sherard, in 1698, brought out Paradisus Batavus.'’* which 
contains all the descriptions and illustrations of Ceylon plants which Hermann had brought to a 
condition suitable for publication. In 1717, however, Sherard published a more important work 
under the title of “ Musaeum Zeylanicum'' This is a small, insignificant-looking pamphlet of 
71 pages, but it is a catalogue of Hermann's Ceylon herbarium, consisting of the notes on 
Hermann’s herbarium sheets or from Hermann’s MSS, in no particular botanical order, but given, 
as a rule, imder the Sinhalese name for each specimen. Frcm that date. Hermann's herbarium 


8. P.134. 
P.136, 
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seems to have been forgotten, until, in 1744, Augtxst Gunther, Apothecary-Royal at Copenhagen, 
sent to Linnaeus to be named a collection of Indian plants in four volumes accompanied by a 
volume of plates. This collection was recognised by Linnaeus as Hermann’s own herbarium of 
Ceylon plants. He immediately set to work to describe them, and in 1747 published an account 
of them, with the title “ Flora Zeylanica'' 

The total number of plants in Hermann's herbarium appears to have been about 660, but 
some of these had disappeared before it came into the hands of Linnaeus. In '' Flora Zeylanica," 
Linnaeus classified all the plants which he could determine, 429 in number, arranging them in 
genera in accordance with his sexual system of classification. He did not then name them in the 
modem sense, because at that time he had not adopted his binominal system of nomenclature, 
but in his “ Species Plantarum^^ ' published in 1753, all the Ceylon plants were included, duly 
named, with reference to the numbers of the Flora Zeylanica.'^ 

Hermann’s herbarium is, therefore, the foundation of Ceylon botany. It is of great 
scientific value, as it contains the types of the species which Linnaeus named from Ceylon, and to 
it reference must be made to determine what plants Linnaeus meant to indicate by his names. It is 
of considerable local interest also, as it gives some idea of the flora of the Colombo district more 
than 200 years ago, and provides a test of the permanence of native names. The collection is now 
in the Herbarium of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, where it was critically 
examined by the late W. Ferguson in 1857 and by the late Dr. Trimen in 1886. Trimen published 
an account of it in Jour. Linn. Soc. (Botany), XXIV, pp. 129-155, from which many of the facts 
stated above are taken. 

The foregoing, somewhat lengthy, digression may perhaps serve to convey to the 
reader some idea of the exceptional opportunities which Grimm had of becoming acquainted with 
Ceylon plants from the botanical side. He was, perhaps, in constant association with a man 
who was to become one of the foremost European botanists. There are indications that Hermann’s 
knowledge sometimes led Grimm astray. In some cases he appears to know the name, but not 
the plant. He apparently knew from Hermann that a plant of a certain generic name grew in 
Ceylon, and the properties of the European plant of that name were within his experience ; hence 
he includes the name in his list. But the Ceylon plant is, of course, quite different from the 
European species, and its medicinal virtue may be nil. It may be noted that Hermann wrote a 
Materia Medica, “ Cynosura Maierice Medicoe,'^ which was published, after his death, in 1710 ; 
apparently it has no special reference to Ceylon. 

Other sources of information which might have been available to Grimm are Garcia 
da Orta’s Coloquios dos simples, e dro^os (1563). and Acosta’s Tractado de lasdrogas y medicinas 
de las Indias oHentales (1578), both of which were included in Clusius, Exoticorum, X, published 
at Amsterdam in 1605 ; while J. Bontius, another doctor, in Dutch service in Java, had published 
Historia naturalis Indice orientalis" at Amsterdam in 1658. Grimm refers to Garcia da Orta in 
his account of Lignum Colubrinum, and cites the names of some of Bontius’ plants ; but that his 
descriptions of plants are his own may be deduced from the fact that Burmann, who in his 
Thesaurus Zeylanicvs'^^ gathered together all previous references to Ceylon plants, quotes 
Grimm's accotmts verbatim. 

The ** Laboraiorium Ceylonicum ” opens in the customary manner of books of that era. 
The first six pages are occupied by a lengthy dedication by Pielat to William III, Prince of Orange, 
whose titles cover a whole page. This is followed by a sonnet, in French, to the same exalted 


10. Amsterdam, 1731. 
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personage, also by the versatile Pielat. And, not satisfied that his laudatory efforts would suffice 
to win the favour of the Powers-that-be, he adds a “ most Christian ” prayer on behalf of His 
Most Serene Highness, But here he was apparently conscious of his unworthy action, and so he 
refrained from writing the prayer himself and requisitioned the piety of one Dr. Johannus Fr. 
Helvetius^ “ Verae Medicinse Restaurator.” 

The next six pages are difficult to account for. They contain, apparently, a series of 
extracts from two medical books by the aforesaid J. F. Helvetius, “ Verse Medicinae Compendium,” 
and “Cceleste Diribitorium. ” ^ ^ The character of the medical information may be judged from 
the first paragraph. “ Lapis Philosophorum est Sapientiae aetemse scintilla, magnesia Satumina 
Catholica, ignis Saxa perforans. In Vitulo Aureo.” It might be imagined that these six pages 
state the medical axioms on which the Laboratorium Ceylonicum is based, but that would 
necessitate the assumption that they were incorporated in the book by Grimm, whereas the evidence 
appears to show that J. F. Helvetius owed his appearance to Pielat. Perhaps they are merely 
an advertisement of the books mentioned, inserted as a payment for Helvetius' prayer. J. F. H. 
seems to have reserved his Christianity for special occasions, for he describes himself as “ The 
steadfast opponent of donkey-doctors or quack doctors, of apothecaries, mean, aye, and bungling, of 
surgeons (save the mark !) unskilled, and barbers half-witted.'’ ^ ^ 

Grimm begins with the drugs obtained from animals, and first and foremost from the 
highest of all animals, man. He describes the method of preparing “ Spiritus vini Diaphoreticus ” 
from human blood, the raw material for which is to be taken from healthy young men, “ as much 
as is desired ” ; he prescribes its use for Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Dropsy, etc. He similarly treats of 
Sal Volatile Urinae Vinosum'' Next he passes to Elephants, and tells how to prepare 
“ Spiritus & Sal Volatile Oleosum ” from Elephants’ teeth, prescribed for Syncope and 
Palpitation of the heart, etc. ; “ Sal Volatile & Oleum ” from elephants’ bones, of which he 
states as many as are desired can be found in the forests of Ceylon ; and Calcined Elephant 
Bones” which are much more efficacious than '‘Cornu Cervi ustumJ' '' Sal Armoniacum 
Artificiale,*' from the bones of elephants, is recommended lor Beri-beri. 

The next animal to be laid under contribution is the deer, which supplies “ Spiritus 
Cornu Cerw ”(? Spirit of Hartshorn) of which enough can be made in Ceylon to supply the 
whole of India with as much as is required, Cornu Cervf ustum, ’' “ Oleum Cornu Cervi,’’ 
“ Aqua Tenellorum Cervi/’ ^^Aqua Cordis Cervz,” and ‘‘ Spiritus Sanguinis Cervix “ Aqua 
Tenellorum Cervi ” is made from the budding horns, “sanguine adhuc repleta.” Grimm distin- 
guishes between the Cei-vus, perhaps the Spotted Deer, and the Elk or Sambhur, and from the 
latter manufactures “ Spiritus Cornu A/ces, “ Cornua Aloes Calcinata & Proeparata^' 
“ Spiritus Antiepilepticus ex Ungula A/ces,” “ Bezoardioum Cornu & Ungulae Aloes.” 
Elk horns, he states, were never lacking in Ceylon. 

Grimm then includes two animals, which certainly did not inhabit Ceylon. Of the first 
of these, Caper Cervus Orientalis^ 1 ^ states that it has twisted horns, like the Unicorn’s horns, 
which are straight above and terminate in a spine. The other was the Rhinoceros, whose horns 
were considered of great value by the natives and the Portuguese in India.” From the first, he 

11. Dinbitorium— The place where the votes were counted. 

12 . “Mulo-Medicorum seu Medicastrorum, Apothecanorum sordidornm scil. ac Insulsorum, Chirurgorum inscioiuni 
nempe simpliciumque Tonsorum Impugnator le] perpetu to] us." 

13. Caper Cervus was the animal which yielded Lapis Bezoar. “ In India supra Gangcm, quam Ptolemaeus ab 
ubertate and opulentia adeo celebrat, certis montibus Sinarum regioni vicmis, animaiia cervis valde similia reperiunttir, 
cum magnitudine, turn agiUtate, & aliis notis, exceptis quibusdam partibus quibus cum capris magis convenieunt, u 
cornibus, quae, veluti caprse in deorsum refiexa habent» et corporis forma, unde nomen illis inditum eaprarum montanarum ; 
commodius tamen mea opinione cervi-caprse vocari pcssent." Nicolas Monardus. De lapide Eezear et Scoizonera Herba. 
Clusius, Exoticorum, X. 
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makes Spiritus Qomu Cervi Orientalist' and from Rhinoceros horn, Spiritus Cornu Rhino- 
cerotisf and “ Bezoardicum Cornu Rhinocerotis^ The two latter were of value in cases of 
snake bite, and Grimm gives half a dozen recipes based on them. 

Of snakes {Coluhri) Grimm has nothing to say except that among the various kinds found 
in Ceylon there are vipers (Viperae) and other great serpents (Angues), He manufactures, 
apparently from any snake whatever. “So/ Volatile & Fixum ex Viperis Serpent ibus," 
which is good for Arthritis, (obviously), ''Bezoardicum Viperinumt' and " Theriaca Ceylonica." 

Over the last named, Grimm waxed eloquent. “ Quid fiet nunc de vobis ? O Theriacx 
Venditores, qui per totum orbem vagamini ? mehus esset ut deceptoriam vestram Theriacam a 
Ceylonia prohiberemus propter earn quam ibidem centies meliorem componere possumus. Haec 
est recta venenum expellens Theriaca, cujus Scrupulus j : tarn magnum effectum producit quam 
vestrae Libra integra. Non est Theriaca somnum inducens, sed Spiritus ipsos exhilarans. Suo 
Tempore satis superque manifesta fiet, propter tot & tantas virtutes quae continentur in ea/' 

Theriacas were among the most precious drugs of the middle ages, fit only for kings and 
the like. And very necessary they were, for they immunised the partaker against the effect of 
poisons, 1 though, like other faith cures, they doubtless sometimes failed. According to one 
authority ^ ^ they were compositions containing opium, flavoured with nutmeg, cardamom, 
cinnamon, and mace, or simply with saffron and ambergris. But they did not all contain opium. 
Grimm states that his was not “ sleep inducing ” and his prescription does not include opium. 
Evidently the name was extended to any universal panacea. ^ ® We reproduce Grimm’s master- 
piece, as an illustration of what our rich ancestors (if such there were) were expected to swallow ; 
the poor were more fortunate, for these pharmaceutical marvels were not wasted on them. 

Theriaca Ceylonica. 

Rec. Mell. Despumat. lb, V, 

Pulv. Viperin. Prsep. Unc. iij. 

Spin. Vip. Calc. 

Terre Sigill. Ceylonic. an. unc. ij. 

Rad. Zerumbeht. 

Zedoariae. 

Calam. Aromat. an lb. S. 

Cor tic. Rad. Cinnam. 

Cinnamon. Sylv. an. unc. iiij . 

Aristolochia long. 

Citri. 

Arantior. 

Fol : Cinnam. an : Unc : j. 

Sal : Vol : Oleos. Zerumb : unc : S : 

Vol : 8c Fixi Viperin : an : dr : ij 

Camphor ex Rad ; Cinnam dr : j : 

Sulp ; Philos : Prsep : Unc : j : 

01 : Rad ; Cinnam dr : iij : 

M ; F : Electuarium. 


14, “Hoc raetuentes pleruiue e vetenbus prajclan, multa variaque medicamenta roinposueniii*^, quorum usu znunirentur. 
ne venena illis propinata nocere po^seut. Quemadmodum comperimus Imperatorem Marcum Antonium fecisse, qui adversus 
venena, siugulia diebus mace pauxiilnm Theriacse sumebat : et Mjthndatem. qui suam interdum confectionem Mitnridaticum, 
nonnunquam abquot rutee folia, juglandis, A ficus sic etiam utehantur similibus aliis medica mentis, ne venena. si pree- 
berentur. eos offenderent/ Nicolas Monardus loc. cit. 

15, Fiuckiger and Hanbury. Pharmacographia, p. 41. 

16, The British Pharmacopceia, 1885, include^ Theriaca as "Treacle,” How ere the mighty fallen 
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Grimm now returns to the mammals, and from the goat (Htrcus) evolves “ Spiritus 
sanguinis Hirci^* and Spiritus ex Urina Hirci^ His instructions for procuring the raw 
material for the latter are precise. “ Sub ortum Aurorae, sufficientum portionem Urinae Hircorum, 
nasum eis obturando, tunc anxii redduntur Sc urinam emittunt quia se quasi suffocates sentiunt.” 
The wild pig of Ceylon furnishes Lapis Porcorum; which Grimm explains is not a stone, but a 
compact mass of hair. He states that it was in frequent use among both the natives and the 
Europeans. These concretions found in the stomachs or intestines of animals constituted the 
Bezaar or Bezoar stones of mediaeval pharmacy^ but Grimm goes wrong over his species, for 
Lapis Porcini was supposed to be obtained from the Porcupine. However, his species furnishes 
him with “ Essentia Lapidis Porcini Ceylonici,'’ which was, no doubt, as efficacious as any other 
Essentia Lapidis. 

Passing on to reptiles/’ Grimm tells how to make Oil of Scorpions, by stewing ten or 
more large scorpions, “ adhuc viventes/' in oil, not all at once, because it is difficult to obtain so 
many at a time. The base of his “ oil is Clive oil ; he neglects the native product (coconut), 
but there does not seem to be any valid reason vrhy he should, for he adds to the olive oil no less 
than eighteen, highly aromatic, vegetable substances. One wonders what effect the scorpions 
could have produced on such a mixture. Oil of Millipedes could be used, fide Grimm, in place 
of Oil of Scorpions ; and if any one wished them, Oil of Worms and Oil of Wolves could be 
prepared. 

The concluding paragraphs of the section relating to animals describe the preparation 
of Butter of Pearls from Ceylon pearls and Ceylon vinegar, Syrup of Pearls, and Pulvis Anti- 
febriticus Perlatus/' 

The botanical pages of the book begin with Cinnamon. This was a well-known drug 
in Europe centuries before Grimm, and formed a common ingredient of mediaeval medicines. 
Grimm was, no doubt, well acquainted with its uses, and consequently it is not surprising to 
find that, in compiling a Thesaurus of Medicine for the country in which Cinnamon grew wild, 
he devoted considerable space to the consideration of the preparations obtainable frem it. His 
account of the products of the cinnamon tree extends over thirty pages, but, except for the 
botanical details, it might equally well have been written by one who had never visited Ceylon. 

De Arbore Cinnamomi. ^ ' 

“ Arbor Cinnamomi, quse Rex omnium Arborum juremerito vocari potest, Corticem 
habet quae per totum Orbem cibi vicem praebet ; est autem haec ejus minima qualitas ; tot enim, 
totque variae res ex ea procedunt, ut justa fit occasio demirandi qui fit ut haec Arbor 
omnigenas Medicinas nobis exhibeat. Quzelibet enim pars suam profert, Sc talis est omnium 
inter eas differentia, ut qui earum ignarus fuerit, juramentum praestare facile velit, eas scilicet 
ex unica Arbore provenire non posse. Nos igitur ab Arboris cacumine pnneipium ineuntes, 
finem ad Radicem usque deducemus.” 

** Flores Cinnamomi. 

‘‘ Flores isti sunt parvuh, stellati, in fundo Sc in medio parum per lutei, cdore jucundi, 
atque cum Tilii floribus Europceis convenientes, tantillum pingues sentiuntur, dum pertrectantur 
aut contenmtur 

Opinions may differ as to the scent of the flcwxrs, but it is usually considered vile. 
Grimm, by the stereotyped methods, obtains from them Aqua Flor. Cinnamomi, Oleum Flor. 
Cinnamomi, Spiritus Flor. Cinnamomi, and Conserva Flor. Cinnamomi. 

17. Grimm’s botanical observations are quoted here verbatim; medical c etails have, in general. 1 ten emitted. The 
punctuation is Pielat’s ; it requires considerable emendation 
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** Folia Cinnamomi. 

‘'Hujus Arboris Folia nihil fere quoad figuram a foliis Laurinis differunt, mediocris 
sunt crassitudinis, atque pinguedinis ; calid:s sunt usque ad quartum gradum 

Aqua Fol. Cinnam., Oleum St. FoL Cinnam., and Syrupus Fol. Cinnam. are obtained 
from them. For making the Syrup, Grimm prescribes the use of fresh leaves. Oil of Cinnamon 
can be used in place of Oil of Cloves, according to Grimm. He gives the following recipe 
for a “ Pulvis Carminativus of his own invention. 

“ Pulv. Fol. Cinnam. Ib.j. 

Sach. Alb. unc. viij. 

Ol. st. Fol. Cinnam. dr. iij. 

M. F. Pulv. Subtiliss.” 

*‘Fructus Cmnamomi- 

‘'Ejusmodi Fructus sunt seque ac Laurini ; cum ad maturitatem pervenerunt c^ruleum 
colorem hal^nt, alias viridem. Sunt etiam interna cortice circumcincti veluti Baecae Laurinae 
& findimtur pariter eodem modo 

Directions are given for preparing the usual Aqua, Oleum^ Spiritus, Oleum coctum, and 
Essentia, and nine recipes are prescnbed for various diseases. Among the ingredients of 
Emplastrum Nervinum ” and '‘'Unguentum Nervinum ” are “ Oss. Elephant./’ Elephants’ bones ; 
no doubt the elephant’s ‘‘nerves” were considered exceptionally strong. But it is difficult to 
guess why Grimm’s Unguentum Hepaticum should include “ Sterc, Vaccin. & Caprilli.” 

Cinnamon bark afforded Grimm, Aqua Cinnam., Oleum Cinnam., Tinctura Cinnam., 
Essentia Cinnam,, Sal Cinnam., the last of great importance for Noble Society."” From the 
wood, he obtained “ Spiritus Fuliginis ex Ligno Cinnamomi,” while the root of the tree furnished 
Aqua Camph., Oleum Camph., Camphor ex Radice Cinnam., Syrupus Camphorat., Spiritus Vini 
Camphorat., Balsamum Sulph. Camphorat., Tinctura Sulph. Camphorat., and Extractum Rad. 
Cinnam. Directions are given for preparing the majority of these, to which the curious may 
be referred. It may be noted that Grimm was acquainted with the fact that the root of the 
Cinnamon tree contained Camphor, which could be extracted by distillation with water. That 
indeed was well known to the mediaeval pharmacists, though it is still periodically brought 
iorward as a new discovery. 

Finally, Grimm presents a “ Diascordium Spagiricum,'' invented by him to take the 
place of the recognised Diascordium, and according to his experience more effective in the 
East than the latter. 

“ Rec. C. C. Spagyr. praep. 

C. C. Ust. 8c praep. 

Oss. Elephant, calcinat. & praep. 

Gum. ex. Arb. Bolang. an unc. ij 

Terr. Sigillat. Ceylonic. Unc. j. S. 

Croc. Martis 

Fol. Cinnamon. An. un. j. 

Cinnamon. Acut. 

Cortic. Rad. Cinnam. an. Unc. ij. s. 

Opij. Spagyr. praep. dr. ij. 

01. st. Fol. Marmelle. 

Bolang. an. dr, S. 

Extr. Rad. Cinnam. lb. ij 

Syr. Cydon. Bengalens, hb. ij. S. 

M, F. S. a Electuarium.” 
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** Arbor CinnamoiBi Sylvestris ” Quae Canell de Matte a Portugalis 
Nomen habet, & a Cingalis ** Walkurundu/’ 

Grimm does not give any description of the tree. Walknrundu is Cinnamomum multi- 
florum Wight, and its bark is not collected. Hermann did not list this species, but recorded, ^ ® 
as “ Canella zeylanica sylvestris/^ Dawul-kurundu, Litsea zeylanica. His specimen, however, 
was a mixture of Litsea zeylanica and the true Cinnamon, Cinnamomum zeylanienm. At the 
date of Grimm's visit all Cinnamon was '^sylvestris,'" i.e., wild. 

“Arbor Bolanga.^^ 

Ingens Arbor est, rot undos fructus ferens, cum duro putamine. Intus continet acidulum 
liquorem vel Pulpam seminibus plenam. Si detrahur haec Fulpa, & primo cum aqua liquor 
excoquatur atque clarus fiat, solus ccqui potest vel cum Saccharo donee pretiosum Rob ^ 0 fiat, 
quod fructuossimum est in Fluxibus ventris ; quippe quod refrigeret 8c optime Viscera laxata 
corroboretur, atque validissime talium affectuum causas emendet. 

“ Arboris istius Folia sunt Balsamica quoad odorem 8c saporem, atque convenientissima 
pro decoctionibus, Infusionibus & Clysteribus ad ventris Fluxus requisitis. 

Prsebent etiam per Distillationem, odoriferam et Balsamicam Aquam quse ad Supra- 
dictos morbos est aptissima, prout ad Infusion es Rhabarbari et similium. Educitur etiam cum 
aqua Balsamicum quoddam Oleum, quod intus desumptum, pro Morbis stomachi, prseclara 
praestat officia. Extus autem plurimum inservit in eundem finem cum Emplastris 8c Linimentis. 
Nascitur adhuc ex hac Arbore genus Gummi, quod easdem Virtutes habet atque Gummi 
Arabicum/' 

The tree in question is the Wood Apple, Feronia elephantum Corr., the Sinhalese 
Diwul. Hermann records it under the name Diwul and gives Bolangos as the Portuguese name. 
He explains ^ ^ the Sinhalese name as follows, “ Diwul not at adstrictionem gutturis, quae adstrictio 
causatur ssepe ab fructibus immaturis ; hujus arboris enim fructus adstringunt, unde inde 
Dysenteria valde commendantur.'" 

Linnaeus - - confused this species with some small-fruited Limonia, and added the 
following observation : “ Diaewul sive Gi^wul Suecis Diabolum significat, 8c hujus fructus est, 

qui, a Nautis nostra tibus esus, eos brevi jugulat lethali diarrhoea/’ I have not been able to find 
the source of Linnaeus’ information. Is the similarity of names any more than a coincidence ? 

“Arbor Marmelle. 

Haec Arbor similiter est altissima, fructus oblongos producit cum duro putamine ; 
Qlusius vocat eos Cydonia Bengalica^ Easdem aeque ac Cydonia vires possident 8c ex eorum 
pulpis res omnes confici possunt ad quas Cydonia sunt in usu. 

Ex foliis per Distillationem Aqua 8c Oleum extrahuntur quae iisdem usibus inserviunt 
de quibus dictum est supra quoad Bolangiam. 

“ Flores quae incun dissime [jucundisimme ?] dent, Aquam exhibent per Balneum Mariae. 
quae valde odorifera est, atque cor & Spiritus vivificat. Eandem Aquam ut 8c alias ex istis 
ambabus Arboribus compositas, ad Emulsiones in Dysenteria, mei moris est adhibere. 

'' Componuntur etiam ex Pulpa (praeter ea omnia quae ex communibus Cydoniis in Europa 
hunt) exquisitae adhuc variae Marmeladse quse excellentissimae sunt pro Nobilibus atque Magnatibus, 
& ad remotas Regiones transferri possunt. Easque sic compono.” 


18. Mus. Zeyl., p, 26. 

19. Buimann changed this name to Bala ng has. and uRplied it in error to a StercuJia, the Sinhalesse Nava ; whence 
Linnaeus named the latter Steiculia Balanghas ; see Thesauius ZeyL, pp. 31, 84. 

20. •• Bob enim Arabice densatum senat/' Clusius, Esoticorum, X, p. 152, 

21. Mus. Zeyl., p. 17. 

22. FI. Zeyl., p. 77. 
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The tree is the well-knowB Bell or Bael fruit, Aegle Marmelos Corr. Marmelle water 
was an article of export in 1824. 

Giimm gives nine recipes for the mamifacture of exquisite marmalades for the Nobility 
and Gentry. In them he refers to the fruit as Diacydon. His Marmelada Cordialis contains, 
inter alia^ Butter of Pearls, Ambergris, and Musk ; it invigorated the vital spirit and the heart, 
and preserved the latter from many accidents. Marmelada pectoralis contains Pulm. & 
Cam, Vulpis Indict, inomtia/' and JackhalSf exsiccat. & praepr/" we may deduce that 
Grimm had heard the Jackal and appreciated its lurfg power. Marmelada nephritica has 
'' Sal. Oc. Cancri, ’M. e., crab’s eyes, as one ingredient. 

** Arbor Serpentaria, Slangen Boom” vel Slangen Hout. 

Seu Lignum Colubrinum & Nuces Vomicae. 

Msec Arbor vocatur a Cingalis Godhakaduru, magna est atque ramos suos simul 
valde inter se commixtos, non secus ac serpentes emittit ; ipsius folia potius rotundse quam longse 
figurse cemuntur. Fructus quos progignit sunt notae illae Nuces Vomicae officinarum, quae 
rxumero quodam in rotundissimo cortice conclusze reperiuntur. Canes ab isto fructu rabiosi fiunt 
Sc moriuntur. Hominibus autem inserviunt adversus Venena ; prout a variis Scriptoribus 
mentio facta fuit. Lignum mediocriter durum est parum per anthracinum cum venis albis trans- 
currentibus. Optimum est Alexipharmaciim adversus omnes venenosos atque Malignos Affectus, 
adversus Morsuras venenosarum Bestiarum aut Seipentium, adversus Febres communes, Sanguinis 
impuritatem, Scabiem Sc similes alias aegritudines.^^ 

Grim m concludes this section by describing the method of preparation of Essentia Ligni 
Coluhrini. 

The fruit described is that of the well-known Godakaduru, Strychnos Nux^vomica L. 
Of this tree, Hermann wrote : “Lignum circumfertur per Europam nomine Ligni Colubrini.'’ 

Grimm probably relied on Hermann, but the Lignum Colubrinum of the pharmacists vras the wood 
of Strychnos coluhrina L., not that of Strychnos Nux-vomica. This Lignum Colubrinum is the 
second kind described from Ceylon by Garcia da Orta. The '^branches intertwined like serpents,” 
probably refers to the circinately curved tendrils of Strychnos coluhrina, which is a climber, not 
a tree. Grimm further confuses matters by describing as Lignum colubrinum, what is evidently 
the wood of an ebony, probably calamander. 

" Merda Papaveris seu Lignum Stercoris. 

“ Haec arbor ita vocatur, quoniam fortiter olet, plus tamen juxta stercus vaccinum quam 
humanum. Propter ipsius odorem, Incolae non ipsam cusant sed utuntur ejus ligno cum ligno 
Santali contuso Sc illud cum aqua sorbetur ad Febres, morbos calidos Sc puerorum Morbum a 
Belgis Sprouw dictum.” 

I have not met with Grimm’s name, Merda Papaveris, elsewhere. The tree is StercuUa 
foetidal^,, according to Linnaeus, - ' who quoted Grimm’s name for that species. Hermann 
included it twice in his list, under the name Talebo, but he described it as flore puniceo stercus 
humanum redolente.’" The Sinhalese name is usually written Telambu. 

” Ebben-Hout, Lignum Ebenum- 

“ Tantum abest ut hgnum istud nobis deficiat in Cey Ionia ut ipsius Rami decidentes nobis 
sufficiant, Qms autem negare potest lignum istud eandem virtutem habere quam Lignum Gua/a- 
cum vel nottm Lignum morbi Venerei possidet, hoc enim plus quam satis expertum est a pluribus 
doctis atque judiciosis hominibus. Ego quidem ausim munus hoc suscipere, me scilicet peracturum 


23. List of Export duties, Ceylon Almanac, lb2i, 

24. Mus. Zeyl», p* 41, 

25. FI. ZeyL, p 166. 
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ex isto quidquid ex alio potest fieri. Caeterum pr^terquam quod ad omnigenas Concoctiones alterius 
vice cumque bona ratione usui esse potest, praebet etiam Spiritum qui praestantissimum est Medica- 
mentum Sudorum promovens contra quavis Impuritates, Lues, Scabies, & morborum istorum 
dependentias.” 

Instructions are given for preparing Spiritus Ligni Ebeni. The wood is, of course, 

Ebony. 


Cocos sive Arbor Crepitaculorum- 

Praeter suam satis agnitam utilitatem, suppeditat nobis in gratiam Medicinae, 
Chirurgiae, & Alchimiaej pulcherrimum quoddam Acetiim distillatum quod in quibusvis 
casibus multo melius est quam Acetiim vini, quippe non multas aut potius nullas in Fundo Faeces 
relinquit- Cortices ipsius quae durae sunt, atque lignosae, praebent super igne per Descensum 
multum Olei spissi atque nigri quod rectificari potest 8c Chirurgis inservire, non secus ac oleum 
ex Ligno Ebeni, 

Oleum recens e putaminibus ejus expressum op time commendatur etiam pro Chirurgia 
praesertim in adustionibus, etinim valde refrigerans est 8c dolorem mansuefacit . "" 

Cocos Melk sive Cocos Lac, nobis inservit loco Lactis Amygdalarum pro Floribus 
Alvi, refrigerat 8c moderatur acrimonias lutosarum Materiarum in Visceribus. Optimum etiam 
est in Gonorraea, Urinae ardoribus quos cito pacificat. 

'' Recens expressum Oleum aeque bonos effectus operatur, atque Oleum Amygdalarum. 

Grimm’s Acetum distillatum is coconut vinegar ; modem taste does not prefer it to the 
European product. He does not appear to have any idea how it was obtained, and the rest of 
his statements convey the impression that he was writing at random, not having made any inquiry 
into the products of the coconut. He seems to believe that coconut oil is obtained from the husks 
(putaminibus), and his remarks on coconut milk w’-ould appear to be more applicable to toddy. 

“ Grana Molucca, Grana Tiglia olficinarum, ab Incolis Gajapala vocata. 

Arbores istae non longe ab Aulica nostra civitate Coliimbo crescunt . . ... ’’ 

Hermann - ^ recorded this under the name Gajapala, giving the pharmaceutical synonyms 
Grana Tiglia, Pinei nuclei mohiccani, and Lignum Moluccense or Pavana, the latter from 
Garcia da Orta. It is Jayapala, Croton Tiglium L. Grimm’s remarks do not show any acquaint- 
ance with the elaborate native method of preparation. 

Gummi Gutta quae ab Incolis Kannakurka vocatur. 

Arbor ista crescit etiam in Territorio Civitatis nostrae CaZumbo : jucundissima est; 
mediocriter alta ; Folia habet rotunda, viridia atque pinguia. Fructum profert qui non multam 
distat a Morelia quoad magnitudinem atque continet in se quatuor tenuia semina in quodam dulci 
succo, qui cum luteis Venuiis intermixtus est. Cingalenses 8c Portugalenses eos in cibis suis 
immiscent, eosque etiam crudos comedunt, sicut 8c mihi contigit, nuUo exinde percepto incom- 
modo. Dum cortex hujus Arboris percutitur, luteus ille Succus copiose defluit, seque ipsum 
pedetentium condensat, 8c maturitatem suam a Sole 8c Acre consequitur, 8c tunc lubricus 
atque Gummosus apparet 8c non secus alia vulgaria operatur.^’ 

Six recipes containing Gummi Gutta are appended. The tree is the Kana-Goraka. 
Garcinia Morelia Desrouss., but Grimm apparently confuses with it the common Goraka, 
Garcinia Cambogia, which has an edible sulcate fruit. It is to be noted that Hermann also mixed 
up these two species, and while his specimen consists of leaves of the true Gamboge tree, Kana- 
Goraka, his drawing is the common Goraka. - ' 


26. Mus, Zeyl., pp. 15, 30. 

27. Trimen, Jour. Linn, Soe. XXIV, p 143 
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'' Kakuna Ghaha ; Arbor quae nobis Gummi Elemni exhibet> 

“ Tantum Gummi nobis praebet haec Arbor quantum necessitas nostra postulat. Maximi 
usus est in Chirurgia, quoad /as /ra, Ungiienta 8c Linimenta, Cortex istius arboris multum 

pinguedinis habet 8c valde Therebinthus est quoad odorem. Decoctus autem in Oleo communi, 
optimum praebet Balsamum ad ulcera carnosa, 8c ad Linimenta : Contunditur etiam ut Emplas- 
tris immisceatur, ad Contusiones, Fracturas. Dislocationes 8c plures alias infirmitates.” 

This refers to Kekuna, Canarium zeylanicum B]. Hermann -® recorded the Dutch 
name, Wilde AmandelSj for it. 

'' Sambucus Indica Minai vocata 

Radix istius Arboris corticem nobis exhibet qui valde Aromaticus est. Succus aut 
pul vis ejusdem optimum nobis Remedium suppeditat Fluxus Ventris, deprimit Bilem acrem 8c 
effervescentem. dolores demulcet, Stomach um 8c Viscera confortatur. 

Fructus nobis per Coctionem certum Rob offerunt, cui eadem virtus inest. 

Cortex, ut antea dictum est. Oleum 8c Aquam per Distillationem exhibet in quibus 
eadem vis continetur, praeterquam quam quod adhuc virtutem Specialem obtinent in Gonorrsea 
atque Renum affectibus.'’ 

No recipes are given. The plani is Midi, Premna ser'ixdi folia L, Hermann - recorded 
it as Mindi. Midi. Sambucus zeylanica cdorata aromatica. Ex radice distillatur oleum aromaticum."' 

Billinghbingh. 

Pulcherrina est Arbor ; Fructus habet virides angulatos 8c oblongos qui succum acidum 
continent. Crescit ab infima parte Stirpis usque ad apicem per omnes nodes 8c ramos modo 
mirabili atque jucundissimo. Succus iste pulchrum nobis praebet Syrupum in morbis calidis, in 
Hepatis aut aliarum partium inflammationibus ; Variis modis convenit in Morbis Biliosis. Ex eodem 
succo potest adhuc in Balneo Mariae Aqua valde refiigerans distillari. 

Flores qui rubicundi aut Violacei fulvi sunt, nobis contra morbos supradictos, imo 
adversus plurimos alios affectus pulcherrimam Conservam suppeditant.’' 

Bilin, Averrhoa Bilimbi L. Hermann gave the names Billinghas and Bilin. Grimm’s 
description of the fruit and his spelling of the name are taken from Bontius. who recorded the tree 
as Billinbing, and depicted an angular fruit. 

Caramboios. 

“ Jucundissima etiam est Arbor. Fructus ejus paulo majores sunt quam illi quos Biliingh- 
bingh nobis profert, oblongam habent formam 8c in acies angulosam, ut plurimum quinque 
angulorum, habent etiam in se Liquorem subacidum non tamen adeo jucundum ut ipsa Ballingh- 
bingh (sic) . ' 

Kamaranga. Averrhoa Carambola L. Hermann recorded Kamaranga as the Sinhalese 
and Caramboios as the Portuguese name. He gave the derivation of the Sinhalese name as 
Ka = something edible, and Marangha — to destroy : Creditur enim lignum secum gestatum 
aut in cubiculo servatum valere ad omnis generis veneficia. quae a veneficis struuntur. Hinc ex 
hac materia conficiunt vaginas, in quibus gladios 8c cultros, quos secum semper portant, 
custodiunt/' 

' Morunga. 

Radix ipsius excellentissimam nobis exhibet Medicinam \ maxime vero convenit cum 
nostra Piperis radice quoad Odorem 8c Saporem. Quam ob rem pro cibis etiam usui adhibetur 
Fructus optimi cibi locum habent ” 

The Horseradish tree, Murunga. Moringa pterygosperma Gaertn. 

2S, Mu 3. Zeyl., p. 48. 

20. :Uus. Zeyl., p. 14. 

30 Mus. Zeyl.. p. 19. 
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Acacia Vera, & multa ipsius genera. 

Varia prsestissima nobis praebet Medicament a pro Stomachi Sc Viscerum debilitatibus 
velnti Szzeens Acacice Inspissatiis, Conserve Florum Acaciae, adeo ut eadem ad nos transfer i 
non oportet ut solliciti simus.” 

There is nothing to indicate what species Grimm employed. Acacia vera does not occur in 
Ceylon. 


Tamarindus arbor. ' 


Grimm notes the tise of the pulp of the fruits, and says that a Conserve can be made 
from the flowers and an Aqua from leaves. ■ E succo viridis Tamarindis pulcher acidus Syrupus 
conficitur ad magnos ardores atque Sitim in morbis calidis/' 

Arbor Cassia 

Ex Floribus ipsius Conservam extrahimus quas ab obstructionibus Renum Sc 
Uretherum liberat Sc in ipsa Genorr^a optimum producit effectum.” 

The Arbor Cassia of the older pharmacists was the tree which yielded Cassia Lignea. 
which was erroneously supposed to grow in Ceylon. Cassia fistula had been introduced into 
Europe before Grimm’s time, and Burmann^ ^ attached Grimm’s reference to that species. But 
it scarcely seems to fit. Cassia buds were the buds of Cassia lignea. 

Arbor Citri. 

The usual medicaments are referred to. Arbor Citri should be the Citron or the Lemon, 
but Grimm may have only seen the Lime. 

^ Arbor Aurantia/' 


Names of medicaments only. Hermann saw the orange and the Pumelo in Ceylon. 

• Arbor Granata- ’ 

‘‘ Offert nobis Syrupiim Granatorum, Conservas Florum Granatorum. Flores Sc 
Folia optimum suum usum habent in Chiriirgia^ ad GargaHsmos, Clysteres Sc alia Medicamenta 
quae simul attrahendi, repellendi, atque absterge ndi virtutem habere debent.’’ 

This is rather a puzzle. Arbor Granata should be the Pomegranate, and Burmann 
accepts Grimm’s statement as a reference to that fruit, but Hermann did not gather a specimen 
or make drawing of it. and it seems very doubtful whether it was then grown in or around 
Colombo. There is a complicated botanical tangle on this point. Hermann did not mention 
anything that could be taken to mean the Pomegranate in his notes which Sherard published as 
“ Musaenm Zeylanicum.'^ In Paradisus Bataviis Prodromusf however, he listed Granata 
malus Zeylanica spinosaf and in the Appendix to Paradisus Batavusf which contains a list 
of the plants of which he had intended to publish illustrations later, this appears as •* Malus 
Granata Zeylanica spinosa flore luteof But when he issued Hort. Acad. Liig.-Bat. Catalogus. 
1687, he did not include the name among his synonyms of Malus Punica, the Pomegranate. 

We may assume, from Hermann’s omission, that his Malus Granata Zeylanica'' 
was not the Pomegranate- What it was is a matter of conjecture. Plukenet^ - assumed that it 
was the Pomegranate, and gave the synonyms Malus Punica Zeylanensiiim spinosa, Malus 
granata Zeylanensis aenleata. Granata Malus Zeylanica spinosa P. B. P.” ; and in his 


31. Thes, Zeyl., p. 56. 

32. Almagest , p, 240. 
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gave a figure, with the second and third of his synonyms. But unfortunately, 
his figure shows leaves and spines only, and it was drawn, not from a Ceylon specimen, but 
from a living plant at Hampton Court : it looks hke a piece of Carissa spinarum L., the 
Sinhalese Hin-karamba. 

J. Burmann, in Thesaurus Zey I aniens, accepted all the names quoted above as indicating 
the Pomegranate. Linnaeus did not take up Hermann’s name, probably because he did not see 
a specimen. N. L. Burmann, however, in Flora Indica, 1763, made the Ceylon plant a variety 
of the Pomegranate and said it differed from specimens from Coromandel in its broader leaves 
and its spines, but whether he had seen a specimen or was judging from Plukenet's figure 
cannot be decided. What Hermann’s plant was must, in the absence of a specimen, be uncertain, 
but it would appear probable that it was Randia dumetorum Lam., the Sinhalese Kukuruman. 
which has a yellowish- white flower, paired spines, and a fruit crowned with the calyx limb. 

Arbor Tristis " 

■* Ipsius Flores Aquam nobis pr^ebent valde odoriferam quae Cordialis 8c refrigerans 
est atque oculorum Infiammationibus optime prodest/’ 

Nyctanthes arbot -trisiis L. : Sepala, Sinh, Linnaeus recorded this plant for Ceylon 
on the evidence of Grimm’s statement. There was no specimen in Hermann’s Ceylon 
Herbarium, but he gave its Portuguese name, Foula Mogori, to a specimen w'^hich is 
Jasminiim Samhae L. The statement that it was used in making a lotion for the eyes is in 
Garcia, who explains the name Arbor tristis by the fact that the flowers open at night, 

Ekaweryd; Radix Serpentum. 

“Vocatur a Cingalcnsibus RametuL pulcherrima Planta est, in altum exsurgit cum 
ramis tenuibus Sc cum Foliis iongis 8c acuminatis, cum parvis raris Fructibus qui sicut racemi 
simul sunt conjuncti. Radix decurnt in modum Serpentum cum nodis sub Terra, valde lignosa 
est, alba fusca cum corticc coloris cincrei, Sc saporis amari. Haec est prima species quam 
Garcias ab Orta inter Ligna Serpentum describit. Vires ejus non minores sunt quam eae quae 
magna Serpentum Arbor po:.sidet. Incolae plurimum earn extollunt contra omnia Venena & 
venenosos morbos. Conterunt earn supra parvo lapide Sc exhibent earn usque ad Semidrach, 
Sc amplius.” 

Ekaweriya, Raiivoljui serpentina Hk. f., is the first species of snake wood described by 
Garcia. Grimm took the name Rametul from Garcia, and thereby shows independence of 
Hermann who knew that Garcia was wrong on that point. Rametul is probably an error for 
Ratnetul. Plumbago rosea L . of whi.h Hermann * ^ recorded that the Sinhalese used the pounded 
root in cases of snake bite 

Cardaraomum Sylvcstrc*’ quod ab Incolis 
Aiaghahu dicitur. 

‘ Haec Planta fertiliter crescit extra Civitatem nostram Aulicam Cohimbo. Planta est 
quae ad visum Magnam Galangam repraesentat “ 

Alugas. Alpinia Alliighas Rose. 

Zedoaria Harankaha. 

•• Maximi pretii est apud Cingaleses ; in morbis suis periculosissimis ea vel sola vel cum 
alius Mcdicamentis commixta quae venenum impugnare debent, utuntur. 

T;,'> ys c, s 
•4 Mu- l.i'.l'I 
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Harankaha, Curcuma Zedoaria Rose. Hermann’s note^*^ was, ‘‘Radix recenter 
ef fossa Camphorae spirat odorem, postmodum Zedoariae. Radicem hanc inter sacra reponunt 
Cinghali. ad quam solam in morbis desperatis confugiunt.” 

Zingiber Sylvestre ” quod ab Incolis 
“Kaluwala'’ dicitur. 

Pulcherrima est Planta quae mediocris est altitudinis, Florem profert rubricundum qui 
non absimilis, est a pini porno fert etiam nigrum semen sicut nigrum Cuminum quod valde 
calidum est, jacet in quibusdam globulis inter Folia Florum inclusum. Flos iste continet in se 
magnam quantitatem Liquoris qui Rorem fortissime attrahit, eum ego mane expressi 

Kaluwala, Alpinia Galanga L. ; its roots are known on the London drug market as 
Galangal or Greater Galangal. 

' Arundo Indica Odorata. 

A Parte inferiori est arundinosa &a Superiori velut Gramen. Radix satis est dura, 
dum scinditur, instar ligni finditur, valde odorifera est, convenit aliquibus modis cum Calamo, in 
membra pariter divisa est, nodosa, 8c satis abundanter circa Civitatem nos tram Columho 
crescit '' 

Andropogon Nardus L. Hermann recorded this as Arundo Zeylanica farcta odore 
dc sapore Calami Aromatieij' under the native name Pengriman. Hermann’s specimen is the 
Citronella grass. Grimm advises the use of this plant for baths in Beri-beri. 

Aristolochia Longa^ Sacksanda- 

“ Est Planta sursum se extoUens. Radix est intus Lignosa sed Cortex est valde 
Aromatica 8c magnam virtutem in se continet tarn pro Medicina quam pro Chirurgia. 
Cingaleses earn plurimum existimant eamque cum Theriaca sua commiscent quae contra morbos 
venenosos assumitur. 

Sapsanda, Aristolochia indica L, Hermann^ - recorded it as "^Aristolochia longa 
Indica, '' with the native name Saesanda, and derived the name from Sanda^Moon, because the 
root of the plant is most potent at full moon, 

‘ Turbith. Tirastawalu 

“ Colligitur etiam extra Columho : crescit non secus ac Convulvulus, Folia ipsius Malvae. 
sunt similes subtusque contactae lenes sentiuntur, semen etiam veluti arbor Belgice Winde 
Gallice Liset^"^ dicta, continet. ed^^ rotundum atque nigrum instar grani Piperis, in certis 
quibusdam Globulis juclusum^^ jacens. Radix mediocriter est longa. contorta, 8c Resinosa.” 

Trastawalu, Ipomcea lurpethum Br. Hermann gave the same spelling as Grimm for the 
Sinhalese name. 

Galanga major. 

“ Hanc nos ipsi prout necessitas postulavit saepissime usui adhibuimus, 8c apud nos 
abundanter plantari potest, non parvae est Altitudinis, albos Flores emittit, sicut 8c Fructum 
non ab similem ipsi Cardamo de quo supra mentionem fecit : propter quam rationem inter ejus 
Species hbenter Fructum istum annumerarem. , . 

Grimm appears to recommend planting the Greater Galangal. not recognising that it is 
the plant he has previously referred to under the name Kaluwala, or Zingiber Sylvestre. 


35 . Mu». Ze3'I., p. 50 

36. Tnmen, Jour. Line, Soc. XXIV. p is*; 
37 Mus, Zevl,, p. 9. 

38. Liset = Bind^veed, Convolvulu's. 

39 ? Sed. 

40 ' Inclusum. 
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Calamus Aromaticus. 

“ Apud nos iste parite implantatur. Firmior atque perennior Radix est quam ea quae 
aliunde nobis transmitti solet ; usus ipsius sat est notus.” 

Acorus calamus L, the Sinhalese Wada«kaha. Hermann^ ^ recorded it 3.S Calamus 
aromaticus, with the native name Vazumbo. 

' Esula cujus praeter legitimam multae aliae sunt species," 

Grimm gives no details of any species, Esula Indica Avas Euphorbia autiquormn. 
This is the legitimate ” species of Esula or Esula verum. It is the Sinhalese Daluk. 

Faba Purgatrix, Catharodu. 

‘‘ Haec Faba exsiccatur & ex eadem pulvis conficitur qui cum Lactc Cocos, aut 
Jusculo assumptus, lenissime purgat Sc dolorem mitigat in Colica, Stomachum etiam Sc 
Viscera juvat/’ 

Katarodu, Clitoria ternaiea L. 

Folypodium Indicum 

“Ad usum Europaeorum transportatur 

This is Drynaria quercifolia (L.) J. Sm., a plant well-known to the old pharmacists, 
Hermann^ 2 recorded it under the Sinhalese name Benduru, 

Balsamina* Momordica, etiam a nonnullis Halicacabus Peregrina, & 
a Cingalensibus Hundule vocata. 

“ Ex hinc cum Oleo vulgari Balsamum quoddam elicitur quod in Chirurgia magni 
usus est tarn ad Vulnera Sc Contusiones, quam ad alia Accidentia/’ 

The Sinhalese Hondala is Modecca palmata Lam. Hermann^ ^ recorded the native 
name for his ''Bryonia zeylanica folio quinquepariito'' Momordica was a general name for 
Cucurbitaceae, and Hermann apphed it to the Sinhalese Dummella*^^ and Karavila^ ' : he gave^® 
“ Balsamina scandens sive Momordica indica ” for Bryonia laciniosa L., for v/hich he cited 
the native name Kopalam ; but “ Kopalam '' is probably Gopalanga, Corallocarpus epigaeus 
Clke, Halicacabus peregrina is the Sinhalese Penela, Cardiospermiim Halicacabum L. Grimm’s 
reference is consequently indeterminable, but he perhaps meant Titta-hondala, Trichosanthes 
palmata Roxb., the pounded fruit of which is used as an external application. 

'Solanum Hortense k Indicum. 

“ Solanum Hortense notissimum est. Alterum quod est planta mediocriter alta fructus 
profert parvos, rotundos, rubros sicut Alkekengi conclusos. Apud Incolas maximo pretio habetur 
atque ipsi vires easdem quas nos Alkekengi, adscribunt.” 

The second of these is probably Physalis angulaia L., recorded by Hermann,^ ^ as 
Solanum vesicarium indicum. Solanum hortense, now known as Solanum nigrum^ is a 
common weed of cultivated land. 

“ Arum. 

“Apud nos extraordinarie magnum est. Conficiunt exea Farinam Incolce quae pliirimum 
eos juvat, Hinc habemus etiam nostrum Faecul Aronis/' 


41. Mus. Zeyl., p. 56. 

42. Mu 3, Zeyl., p, 7. 

43. Uu3. Zeyl., pp. 41. 6L^ 

44. Mus. Zeyl., 53 

45. Mu3. Zeyl., 39. 

46. Mus, Zeyl., 69. 

47. Mus. Zeyl. p, 31 
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Probably refers to Habarala. Alocasia macrorrhiza Schott. Burmann^ ^ referred Grimm’s 
Arum to Kovila, Lasia spinosa Lour. The latter was Hermann's Arum zeylaniciim spinosiim,'^-* 
but it scarcely fits Grimm's statement. 

‘ Bryonia. 

Praebet nobis Faecul Bryonia, cujus praestantia specialises!, ad Morhos Matricis Sc 
ad Hydropem.'^ 

Probably refers to Panu-kondol, Dioscorea safiva L. Burmann'^ ^ attached Grimm’s 
note to Hermann’s Kopalam, for no apparent reason. 

Salsapariila- 

Duo sunt ipsius Genera quae usui adhibentur, tantumque eorundem habemus quantum 
nobis est necessum. Sc Europaeis commode carere possumus.” 


Hermann gave the description, “Convolvulus Zeylanicus terrestris flore amplo albo, 
radice Sarsaparillae simili gummosa,” for a plant for which he cited the native name “ Bin-tamburu.’^ 
The plant was Ipomaea hiloba Forsk., Mudu-bin-tamburu. Grimm's two kinds may refer to two 
species of Ipomaea. But it is more probable that he had in mind the root of Iramusu (see 
below), and China root, both of which were used for the same diseases as Sarsaparilla originally 
was. True Sarsaparilla is an American species of Smilax, and Burmann^^ supposes that Grimm 
referred to two species of Smilax. Hermann' - wrote, re Smilax zeylanica, ‘‘ Fert enim radicem 
a radiculis suis tenuibus sarmentosis purgatam Chinae forma & virtute proximam.’' 

‘ Nicotiana, Tabac. 

Grimm gives four recipes for “ Vomitoria” ! 

'' Radix Amoris a Portugalensibus Res de Amor vocata. 

Planta haec est Graminosa quae longe repit supra terra vel si quid ipsi adjacet cum 
eo convolvitur Sc ascendit. Radix est Aromatica, maxime cum Caryophillata nostra conveniens 
quoad saporem Sc odorem.’’ 

Hermann^ ^ cited Radix amoris as a Portuguese name for Iramusu, Hemidesmus 
indicus Br. 


‘ Calamintha ” 


“ Copiossime crescit apud nos " 

In the absence of any native name, it is impossible to guess what this plant was, 
Hermann did not refer to any plant as Calamintha.” There is a Ceylon Calamintha, 
C. umhrosa Benth., but it is an upcountry species which would not be met with by Grimm. 


Mentha Ghonokolla 

“ Subtilem atque Camphoreum cdorem possidet 

Hermann obtained the name Ghonokolla for a species which he described-^ ^ as Mentha 
zeylanica hirsuta camphorata/' This is, no doubt, the species intended by Grimm. It is 
Adenosma camphoratum Hk. f., now known as Kaha-gona-kola. 


43, Thesaurus Zeylanicus, p. 34. 

49. Par. Bat. p. 75. 

50. Thesaurus Zeyl., p. 5u 

51. Thesaurus Zeylanicus, p 2<-'8. 

32. Mus Zeyl., p. 22, 

53. Mus. Zeyl., p. 51. 

54. Mus. Zeyl., p. 1 
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* Hyssopus. Welakola. 

Hermann recorded the name Welakola for several of the plants he collected. One of 
these he described^ ^ as ^'Hyssopus aqiiaticus repens foliis crenatis'' and gave the alternative 
name, Wila. Another is described^ ^ as ‘‘ Hyssopus zeylanicus elegans odore ac sapore Thymi.” 
On page 51 he described Wila as Hyssopus zeylanicus tenellus prat ensis,’' and Welakola as 
Hyssopus palustris repens foliis crenatis odore Thymiy Linnaeus regarded the second and 
fourth of these as the same, and stated^' ^Hnter plantas pictas haheiury cujus caulis inf erne 
Hippurin refert. Folia Gratiolae supra aquam/' The third was Centranthera procumbens 
Benth., Dutusatutu S. The others were probably all the same species and, from the figure 
referred to by Linnaeus, evidently a Limnophila. 

We have no modern record of the name Welakola. Wila is Bonnaya veronicaefolia 
Spreng., Amba-wila is Limnophila conferia Benth., and Limu-wila is Herpestes Monnieria 
H. B. K. 

‘ Merrubium. Jackwanassa/' 

Linnaeus cites Grimm for this species. Grimm, no doubt, got his name from Hermann 
who described it^^ as Marrubium zeylanicum odoratamy It is the well-known Yakwanassa, 
Anisomeles ovata Br. 

" Sciila’' 

“ Componuntur ex ea Acetum Sc Oxime! Scilliticum.” 

This evidently does not refer to any Ceylon plant. 

Rosmarinus/' 

‘’Tantam ipsius copiam habemus quantam necessitates nostrae postulant 

If so, it must have been imported. Hermann recorded^ ^ “ Karapindscha. Arbor 
zeylanica svlvestris odore Rorismariniy This was Karapincha. Murraya Koenigii Spreng. 

“ Ruta” 

The common Rue, Ruta graveolens L., is an old introduction into Ceylon, but Grimm’s 
reference is not definite enough to be taken as evidence that it was grown in Ceylon at the time 
of his visit. 

“ Sesamum.” 

“ • ' Usum familiarissimum habet apud Cingalenses a quibus oleum 

istud Sckinschilli nomen obtinet , ” 

“Nymphaca.” 

Hermann collected Nymphcea Lotus L, and Neliimbium speciosum Willd,, both of 
which he described as species of Nymphcea. Grimm does not give any particulars which would 
indicate which species he had in mind. Burmann attached his medical notes to the second 
of these, probably correctly. 

.15. ilus. Zeyi., p. 20. 

56. :nus. Zeyl , p. ^7. 

57. FI. Zeyl., p. 219. 

53. -Mus. Zeyl.. p. 30. 

59. Mus. Zeyl, p. 50. 

6u. The?. Zeyl, p. m. 
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“ Scabiosa.’" 

Hermann’s species of '‘Scabiosa” include Eriocaulon quinqitan^ulare L., Hin-kok- 
mota ; Wedelia hiflora DC. ; Blainvillea lati folia DC. ; Vernonia anthelmintica Willd., 
Sanninayan ; etc. Grimm’s reference is purely general. 

“Arthcmisia.” 

Grimm^s remarks on this do not show any local knowledge. 

Matricaria.’* 

The plant which Hermann collected ® ^ as Matricaria flare plena magno,'* was 
Chrysanthemum indicum^ a garden plant. 


In addition to the plants already enumerated, which were prescribed for particular 
diseases, Grimm gave a list of species observed in Ceylon, either wild or in gardens, which could 
be used medicinally by anyone who had “ the requisite knowledge,” His names are reproduced 
below, with possible interpretations based on the descriptions of Hermann's Musceum Zeylanicum 

** Asclepias Wara, Calatropis gigantea R, Br. ; Kurinnan, Gymnema lactiferum 

R. Br. ; Bin-nuga, Tylophora asthmatica W. & A. 

Auricula Muris" . . Visnu-kranti, Evolvulus alsinoides L. described by Hermann®- as 

“ Alsine Zeylanica repens auriculce muris folia f 

“ Acetosa ” Acetasa indica Bont.=Napiritta, Hibiscus furcatus Roxb., but 

Gri mm ’s plant may have been Hibiscus Sabdariffa L., of which 
there was a painting in Hermann’s collection. ® ^ 

“ Acetosella ” . . . . Oxalis carniculata L., Hin-embul-embiliya. 

^'‘Asparagus Sylvester"' Asparagus /a /cn ^ ws L., Hatawariya. 

“ Bardana Minor . . Bardana was Burdock, Arctium Lappa : it does not grow in Ceylon. 

'‘^Basilican'' .... Basilicum zeylanicum vibs Pogastemon /feyneanns Benth, 

Gan-kollan-kola. 

“ Caryophyllus Hortensis" 


Cystus ” ..... Applied by Hermann to Melastoma malabathricum L., Mahabowitiya ; 

and Osbeckia spp. 

Canyza ” Vernonia cz nereo Less., Monara-Kudumbiya, described by Hermann 

as Conyza indica inodora minor ; or Vernonia zeylanica Less., 
Pupula, described by Hermann ® ^ as Conyza zeylanica odorata, 
“ Cichoreum ” . , . . Not grown in Ceylon. 

“ Colocasia ” .... Various species grown in Ceylon. 

“ Curcumce ” .... Kaha, Curcuma Longa L. 

“ Dracunculus Minor ” ? Panu-ala, Typhonium trilobatum Schott. 

“ Dracontium ” . . Kidaran, Amorphophallus campanulatus Bl. 

Endivia ” . . . . Cichoreum Endivia Willd. 


61. Mug. ZeyU p. 33, 

62. Mus. Zeyl.. p.ll. 

63. Linnaeus, Fi. Zeyl., p. 120. 

64. Mug. Zeyl., p, 2. 

65. Mus. Zeyl., p, 35. 
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Filix, cum maxima parte generum ah isto dependentiumy 

Foeniculum ” ... Fennel ; — Foeniculum vulgare Gaertn. ; Dewa duru, S. 

Faba, cujus innumerce sunt varice Species ^ 

Geniianella ” - . . Gentianella indica Bont. was supposed to be a species of Comme- 

linaceae. 

Glycyrrhiza ’’ ... Olinda^ Ahrus precatorius L. It is curious that Grimm docs not deal 

fully with this well-known medicinal plant. 

Hedera ierrestris" . Hermann’s Hedera terrestris^^ was Hydrocotyle asiatica L., Hin- 

gotukola. 


Kalir 

Lactuca ” . . . . 

Lingua Cervina ” . . 

Lonchitis ” . . . . 

Arbore e qua Lacca 
provenit ” . . . . 

Laser, e qua Assa 
Foetida provenit ” . 

Malva ” 


Myrtus Indica 


Nepetay 
Nasturtium'' 
Petroselinum ” . 
Portulaca ” . , 

Pimpinella " 
Persicaria ” 


Pos Solis" 


? Lactuca Heyneana DC., not collected by Hermann. 

Drymoglossum heterophyllum Chr., Maswenna.®® 

Lonchitis aspera zeylanica = Nephrolepis cordifolia Pr. 

KeppHiya, Croton aromaticus var. lacciferus. 

Whether the Laser of the ancients was Assafoetida is disputed. 
Assafcetida is the Sinhalese Perunkayam. 

This may cover vanous species of Sida, Hibiscus, etc. ; but Hermann 
in Mus. ZeyZ. applied it only to Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis L., 
which he called Waddaghas. 

Hermann’s Myrtus indica odore citri" is Eugenia spicata Lstm. \ 
he gave the Sinhalese names Maranda and Hincubuse, of 
which only the former is now known, 


Parsley, Petroselinum sativum Hoffm., Assamodagam S. 

Portulaca quadrifida L., recorded by Hermann Hingheda 

( = Hingenda-kola) ; or Portulaca oleracea L., Genda-kola. 

Aniseed, Pimpinella Anisum L., not grown in Ceylon. 

Hermann's gave Polygonum Indicum minus" for Altemanthera 
iriandra Lam., Mukunu-wenna ; it is Persicarice folio 
repens of Commelinus. 

Sundew ; Watessa, Drosera Burmanni Vahl ; Kandulessa, Drosera 
Indica L, 


Selinum " .... ? Caraway. 

SemptrVivum" . . Hermann recorded “ Sedum Zeylanicum spicatum luteum 

majus" and “ Sedum spicatum maximum indicum/^ but it is 
not known what he meant. 


66. Par. Bat,, p. 159. 

67. Par, Bat., p. 238. 

68. Thea, Zeyl,, p, 193 ; and FL Zeyl.. p. lao, 

69. Thea, ZeyL, p. 98. 

70. Mus, Zeyl., p. 29. 

71. Mus. Zeyl,. p. 9. 

72. Mus. Zeyl, p. 62. 

73. Mus. Zeyl, p. U, 

74* Mus, Zeyl, pp, 43, 63. 
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Triorchis Trifolia/' 

** Verbena BontiV' . . , Verbena indica Bontii is given by Hermann as Karal-hebo ; the 

plants he had under that name were Welkaral-heba, Pupalia 
atropurpurea Moq., and Gas-karal-heba, Achyranthes 
aspera L. 

Veronica Bontii'^ . . . The only “Veronica” listed by Hermann'® is Dysophylla auri~ 

cularia Bl., Hemanilla. 

Uriicae varia general . Hermann^ ^ described as Urtica, Waelkahambiliya, Tragia invohi- 

crata L. ; and Pleurya inierrupta Gaud., with the native name 
W attukahambiliya. 

The medicinal uses of some of the plants in the foregoing list were recorded by Hermann. 
Of Bin-nuga, he stated^ “ Phthisicis has radices multum prodesse edocti sumus a Cinghalis : unde 
syrupis & decoctis expectorantibus adhibemus.” ^ ^ Of Visnu-kranti, “ Gharandi notat 
Dysenteriam, cui plurimum confert planta.”^^ Gan-kollan-kola was “ Specificum in Cephalalgia, 
Cinghali sacculo indtmt ac Capiti imponunt.”^® Hin-bowitiya, Osheckia aspera Bl., '^Pulpa 
fnictus usurpatur ad Linguae vitia, quando scilicet dehiscit, inflammatur, & quasi decorti- 
catur.*' ® ^ Panu-ala, which he spells Panuwala, was derived by him from Panuwa, “ Panuwa 
vermiculos notat quoscunque ulceribus inhabitantes, quos hujus radicis succus enecat.”®^ Of 
Commelina nudiflora L., for which he gave the name Diyameneriya, properly that of another 
species, he wrote, “Succus cum lacte vaccino datus urinam movet.”®^ His note on Olinda was 
“ Tota planta dulcissima est sapore, maxima radix, ex qua succum Glycyrrhizae vix cedentem 
decoxi ; tria aut quatuor grana cum oleo sesami sumpta mortem inferunt praesentanem.” * ^ 
Keppitiya, — “Hujus radicis cortex aromaticus est & purgativus. Datur autem cum lacte.’^ ® ® 
Gas-karal-heba, Ac/zyran^Tzes as/)era L., — “ Succus cum olei sesami parte anatica sumptus curat 
Dysenteriam.”®® Of Watessa, Hermann recorded, “Hujus plantae usus ut in Europa sic in 
Zeylona decantatus est. Sal hujus plantse specificum est in obstructionibus Hepatis, Lienis ac 
Mesenterii.” 

It is probable that some of the plants enumerated by Grimm, e. g., Endivia, Lactuca, 
Nasturtium^ were European plants grown by the Dutch in gardens in Colombo. 

Of the remaining 30 pages, Httle need be said. They deal with the common chemical 
compounds obtained from earths. To the mediaeval pharmacist or alchemist, an “ earth” was, 
in general, a particular mineral, which, as Grimm states, obtained its name from its place of origin, 
or its colour, or some property, real or imagined. Grimm mentions many of the common “ earths '' 
of European pharmacy, and then proceeds, — 


75 . Mus. Zeyl., pp. 1. 20. 
7*. Mus. Zeyl., p. 29. 

77 . Mus. Zeyl., pp. 18, 47. 
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“Istae non nobis desunt in Ceylonia, & libentcr omnes illas supradictas negligerc 
possnmns ; etenim Terra nostra pnlcherrima pinguis & adstringens est atque multnm Terrae 
Solaris, Ltmaris, & pro maxima parte Martialis, in se commixtum habet, omnes qualitates in ea 
reperiimtur qnas ex supradictis exigere possumus, non solum quoad Chirurgicos sed & Medici- 
nales usus.” 

Grimm described a method of preparing Spmius Terrae Ceylonicae from Ceylon earth, 
which, at the same distillation, yielded also Sal Volatile Hermeticum and Sal Centrale Fixum. 
But he gives no indication of what his Terra Ceylonica was. In his recipes, he prescribes Terra 
Sigillata Ceylonica, which he does not refer to in the pages which treat of minerals. And in 
preparing Spirits of Salt he mixes one part of salt with four parts of Terra Nostra Alba Ceylonica. 

The local references are very few. He states that Martis Minera occurs abundantly in 
Ceylon (Martis Minera qua Territorium nostrum abundantissime refertum est), and that it is 
enclosed in a large quantity of Spiritus Mundi. He also records that he has collected Marchasita 
Sulphuris, evidently, from his account, Iron Pyrites, in abundance around Colombo. 

Grimm’s reputation, as previously stated, rests on the botanical parts of his work. The 
rest of it is, at the present day, little more than a source of amusement ; it includes scarcely any 
details of Ceylon natural history worthy of quotation. In presenting this synopsis of Grimm’s 
book to the readers of the Ceylon Antiquary^ the writer adapts its final paragraph, “ Amicissime 
tamen vos obsecro ut quae vobis nunc offeruntur eadem jucunde atque bene vole [acdpere] 
velitis.” 
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THE INSCRIPTION AT KITSIRIMEWAN 
KELANI VIHARA. 


1. By Simon de Silva, J*P., Gate Mudaliyar. 

M y article on the Inscri^on at Kitsirimewan Kelani Vihara has called forth a somewhat 
angry rejoinder of considerable length, bristling with learned quotations of doubtful 
relevancy, and aboimding, I regret to add, in personahties not quite becoming a serious 
discussion on a historical question, I have no wish to enter into a personal controversy either 
with my critic or with his collaborator — whose share in the attack, I am not surprised to be told, 
has consisted in the furnishing of valuable notes." 

While I do not, therefore, propose to notice the sneers and gibes which the article con- 
tains in reference to myself, I do most emphatically protest against the doubt which it implies 
as to the veracity of High Priest Dharmarama, a man of the highest character and unquestionably 
the foremost scholar of the day, who has helped even Mr. Bell and Mudaliyar Gunasekara over 
many a stile and many a ditch. 

Apart from the unjustness of the charge it involves, it is an ungrateful return for the 
substantial assistance which these gentlemen have from time to time received at the hands of the 
High Priest. As regards myself, I will only say that my remarks in the first instance were offered 
in no captious spirit, but were prompted by a desire to let much-needed light into a dark comer of 
Ceylon History, and I shall continue the discussion in the same spirit and with calmness. 

I will not pause here to notice the uncalled for and unworthy remarks about “ the literary 
handling of my article. My language may not be as “ virile " as that of my critic — and I cannot 
say that I regret it — but I hope to make my meaning clear without invoking the aid of “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.'’ If in the course of the following remarks any words should escape 
me calculated to offend the sensibilities of my critics, I should be heartily sorry. 

Vilgammula Maha Sami- 

It is pleasing to note at the outset— though the fact is somewhat obscured by an 
abundance of matter which bears witness to the writer's wealth of information if it does not 
appreciably help the discussion — that the rejoinder contains important admissions. On the main 
issue Mr. Bell, I am happy to find, is now in agreement with me. 

I wrote : There can be no doubt that the Vilgammula mentioned in the inscription is 

identical with the Vilgammula who translated the Bodhiwansay 

Mr. Bell has yielded to argument, as a scholar shoidd, and says now that " it may fairly 
be prestuned that the Vilgammula Maha Himi of the Kelaniya Inscription and the author of the 
Elu Bodhiwansa were one and the same monk/' 

This admission also renders Mr. Bell’s position with regard to the date of the inscription 
wholly untenable. In his comments on the inscription Mr. Bell and his colleague hazarded the 
conjecture that “ this inscription must have been antedated — and quite probably by exactly a 
century — the stone mason, through inadvertence, substituting at a for nava when engraving the 
date of the Buddhist Era.” I maintained that the theory of inadvertence was unsupported, and that 
the date in the inscription was not wrong. 
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In his rejoinder Mr. Bell concedes that the theory of inadvertence may be open to 
question and, therefore, waives it. He yet contends that the antedating may be “ disclosed from 
other soimd reasons based on proofs inherent in the text itself.” How Mr. Bell proposes to 
reconcile his argument as to the antedating of the inscription with his admission that Vilgammula 
of the Inscription was identical with the Vilgammula of the Bodhiwansa he alone can explain, for 
the Bodhiwansa was written, as all are agreed, about the middle of the 14th century, and that is 
the very period to which the inscription refers. 

These are the main propositions to which I am committed^ and Mr. Bell's rejoinder has 
only served to establish them. Seeing the futility of his onslaughts on them, he has turned aside 
and expended a great deal of learning in discussing some side issues which do not affect the 
principal question. For instance, he has fastened upon my remark that " there was no Vilgam- 
mula Thera in the 15th century ” and has devoted pages to an attempt to overthrow it. 

It is contended that the Vilgammula, who wrote the Sanne to the Suriya Sataka and 
who is referred to in the 5angra/2a written in the reign of Vikkrama BahuIII, ‘‘was the 

famous monk who lived in the 15th century.” 

Now Vikkrama Bahu III died in A.C. 1371 and Parakrama Bahu ascended the throne in 
1415 A.C. Vimutti Sangraha was written in the 18th year of Vikkrama Bahu III by a pupil of 
Vilgammula Maha Sthawira. A work like Vimutti Sangraha could not have been the production 
of a young man. If, therefore, at the time it was written its author was, say, 40 years of age, his 
teacher Vilgammula was probably not less than 55 years. It is surely very unlikely that a man 
who was 55 years of age in 1370 would have been alive in 1415, the year when Parakrama Bahu 
VI became King. 

Mr. BeU next challenges my statement that the Vutta Maid was not written during the 
reign of Parakrama Bahu VI. Without entering into a lengthy discussion on the point, I will 
mention one little circumstance that should convince any unprejudiced reader of the soundness of 
my view. 

The Vutta Mala is a poem written by a monk called Gatara, invoking blessings on a King 
called Parakrama Bahu who reigned at Dedigama, The first 17 verses are devoted to a description 
of Dedigama, which is called the chief city and seat of Government of that King. Verses 18 to 30 
contain a eulogy of the King, whose mother’s name is given as Sumitta. Parakrama Bahu VI, 
as is well known, reigned at Kotte which was at the time the most magnificent city in Ceylon. If 
Parakrama Bahu VI was the subject of the poem, is it likely that the poet would have completely 
Ignored his capital, Kotte, and invested a comparatively unimportant town in a remote province 
with the importance and dignity of the King’s capital ? 

It is also significant that the name of the mother of Parakrama Bahu of the Vutta Mala 
was Sumitta, but the mother of Parakrama Bahu VI was, as is attested by books as well as 
inscriptions, Sunetra Devi. My critics attempt to get over these difficluties by suggesting that 
Dedigama was probably a sub-capital of Parakrama Bahu VI and Sumitta an alternative name of 
Sunetra. Arguments such as this can be conveniently tirged in support of any theory. There is, 
in fact, not an iota of evidence which goes to show that the King of Dedigama referred to is 
identical with Parakrama Bahu VI of Kotte. 

I have abundant evidence that Vutta Maid was not written in the reign of Parakrama 
Bdhu VI, but it is not necessary for my present purpose to discuss that question further, 
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Text oi the Inscription. 

I now proceed to compare the two readings in important particulars and to examine 
Mr. Bell's rejoinder so far as it relates to them. 

Line 3 , 4 (Bell and Gunasekara’s reading.) 

“ Of the lineage which dwelt at Gangatala Kalambawa.'’ According to this reading 
Vdgammala Hierarch was “ of the lineage which dwelt at Gangatala Kalambawa.” It must strike 
any one as curious that the name of the lineage should have been omitted and the name given of 
the village where that lineage dwelt. Dharmarama’s reading is which, 

interpreted, means “ of the lineage of Gangatala Karambawalan.^’ It is futile to deny that the 
latter is the more rational reading, especially when it is remembered that Gangatala Karambawalan 
was the name of the lineage from which VLlgammala Hierarch had sprung. 

Mr. BeU’s remarks on this point are not easy to follow and partake somewhat of the nature 
of a quibble. They seem partly to admit the error and partly to justify their reading and 
arc as follows : — 

“The editors originally read (as their draft shows) the more tempting 

but decided, may be unwisely, to resolve the heavy sesquipedalian 
into a simpler and intelligible combination of adjective, noun and verb. Dharma- 
rama’s version, taking over the long compound from the colophon of the £lu 
Bodhzwansa, has followed the incorrect spelling with maha C instead of the 
sannaka g ([SgDSSf) of the Inscription.” 

It is amusing to be told that is a combination of an adjective, 

noun and verb and, when resolved into its component parts, becomes "Sow 

would Mr. Bell be so good as to point out the adjective, noun and verb which form this compound? 
I must confess that I fail to recognize them and I learn for the first time, with no little surprise, 
that there are Sinhalese compounds made up of an adjective, noun and verb. But the most 
extraordinary part of this extraordinary note is the assumption that Dharmarama, misled by the 
Bodhiwansa, has spelt with maha C instead of the correct sannaka S. Fancy Dharma- 

rama being misled by the printed Bodhiwansa in his spelling of a word which, as any boy of the 
4th Standard in a Vernacular School would tell you, is a compound of and and should, 

therefore, be written ©00^, and not ©<£d^ as Mr. Bell and his learned colleague would have it. 

Line 4, 5 Messrs. Bell and Gunasekara = ^©^^ 

Dharmarama = 

Mr. BeU says “ the wish to bring the epithet of Vilgammala Maha There into line with 
the Elu Bodhiwansa has probably fathered the thought of the reading for are 

indubitably the four letters on the stone.'’ 

With all due deference to Mr. BeU, I repeat that the four letters on the stone are not 

but Mr. BeU’s reading suffers, besides, from the inherent defect that §©^^ 

is a word which occurs nowhere in the Sinhalese language. It is unthinkable that, at a time when 
the language was in a state of unusual purity, a word for which there is no respectable authority 
would have been used in an inscription of a great Vihara. 1 should be very grateful if Mr. BeU 
or Mudahyar Gunasekara woixld kindly name any standard work in which this word is 

to be met with. 
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Line 6 — 9. Bell and Gimasekara’s version : — 

tSisTSSs® cJcfgca oesjfejsiS 52<^®«2<^3g©ssf ®o Ss^ odtsscJoeeaf (;«6 ecS®^^<^^8K^ 
©SSJ e82S3*SO«S®cd 55^©«a 

Translation ; “ Which was maintained continuously for ten generations of the lineage 

which originated with King Kitsiri Me and that of his relations." 

Dharmaratna’s version : — 

fSsfSSg® dtSsfX) eSssf e^sS ©3 ®2^ {S^ebtfoe'Qgsf 

dt3fas£j!S5tS®cs e^©«s 

Translation “ Which had continued to be in charge of one family of kindred succes- 
sion and sacerdotal succession for ten generations since the reign of King Kitsiri Mewan of old.” 

The correctness of Dharmarama’s reading is not seriously questioned by Mr. Bell and 
should appear to any one free from bias to be self-evident. The other reading, according to 
which the Vihara was maintained by a lineage which originated with King Kitsiri Me and that of 
hts relations, is, apart from other considerations, neither plausible nor intelligible. 

Line 24, 25. ssSssjgssf C3«si ®t53 ®® 3 S ®as53§8 asj^So. 

Translation : — " Having had built seven walls round the great bo-tree,” 

Seven walls around a bo-tree would have been a singular spectacle and certain to arrest 
attention, for nowhere else had a bo-tree received so conspicuous a mark of honour, and even the 
most venerated tree in the Island, that at Anuradhapura, had only one wall around it. If, there, 
fore, seven walls had existed around the bo-tree of the Kitsiri Me Kelani Vihara, it is, to say the 
least, strange that the fact should have found no mention in any of the works wHch describe the 
Vihara, and stranger still that it has not survived in tradition. The walls of the Vihara were re- 
built only about 500 years ago, but no remains of any such walls have been discovered. Without 
wasting any more words on the point, I give below the High Priest’s reading with my translation ; 
and let the reader judge between the two readings : 


so©«^g85l <;ps5fi®© ©SoSesiog© gcssSs? aai^©3. 

Traaslation : "Having built from the foundation an enclosure 79 cubits in 
round the great bo-tree.” 


circumference 


tonciuding Kemarks. 

Mr Beirhirf interest. In his Archiolojical Reports 

Mhu^fl t «■' /■'ttltet Nissanka AJakesvara, who was Prime Minister of VikkLma 

UI, abt^nt the m.ddle of the 14th centnry, was a Dravidian from India. TKs view rested on 

s or A. u 1344) speaks of an Alakesvara who was a descendant in thr 

«e.BeUhas.,,emp,ed to e^I 1 “i^! 
Y ages g. m the first place, that the inscription had heen antedated by a century. 


1* and 59§ are juiaprints. 
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Here, again, a fresh difficulty confronts him, foi he realizes that, “if the Nissanka 
Alagakkonara of the Kelaniya Inscription was the tenth in the direct line of descent in B. V. 1887, 
the first member of the family must be carried back 300 years earlier, allotting three generations 
to a century ; or, in plainer words, if Nissanka Alakesvara, who admittedly flourished about the 
middle of the 14th century, was a Dra vidian and the founder of the family in Ceylon, there 
manifestly could not have been his descendant in the tenth generation in 1444. 

Mr. Bell, therefore, indulges in a bit of uncommonly bold speculation, and interprets the 
words “ the tenth in succession of the lineage of the great Nissanka Alagakkonara to mean “ the 
tenth successive member of the Alagakkonara ilk in name (not generation).’' 

He seeks confirmation of this theory in the Saddharmaratndkara which, he says, records 
that 7 members of this family had lived and died before Parakrama Bahu VI assumed the 
sovereignty in A. C. 1415. I cannot find any such statement in that work, which mentions only 
one descendant of the lineage of the Prime Minister Alakesvara, and that is Kumara Alakesvara. 

The other names mentioned in the rejoinder are Vira Alakesvara, Vira Bahu Epa, Vijaya 
Bahu, Tuneyasa, Parakrama Bahu Epa, but these were all members of the Mehenavara (not 
Alakesvara) family. The first three were related to Nissanka Alakesvara, but in no sense could 
they be described as “ successive members of the Alagakkonara ilk in name.'’ 

This is by no means the last of the difficulties in which Mr. Bell has entangled himself by 
assigning the inscription to the 15th century. Here is another. The inscription was made at the 
instance of a hierarch named Vilgammula of Gangatala Karambawalan ; but there was no 
hierarch of that name in the 15th century. An attempt was, therefore, made to identify the 
Vilgammula of the Vutta mala with the Vilgammula of the inscription, but wiser counsels have 
prevailed and the attempt abandoned. 

Here for the present I leave the subject, and I may say, without vanity, that 
my position so far has not been shaken by my critics. 


II. By W. F. Gunawardhana, Mudaxiyar. 

I make no apology for making my contribution to this discussion if only in acknowledgment of a 
compliment paid to myself by a reference to my name. 

According to Messrs. Bell and Gunasekara (Cey. A.ntiq,^ Vol. I, Part III), the Inscription 
is dated 1887 A. B. = 1344 A.C. According to High Priest Dharmarama’s reading, which is put 
forward by Mudaliyar Simon de Silva, (VoL II, Part III), it is dated A.B. 1876 = 1333 A.C. The 
facial difference of date between the two readings is therefore a matter of only 1 1 years, and if that 
was all, there perhaps would not have been much controversy. 

But Messrs. Bell and Gimasekara, the editors of the Inscription, have advanced a theory 
that the date 1887 A.B. is a mistake for 1987 A.B., and that the Inscription must be assigned, not 
to the date it bears, but to the reign of Parakrama Bahu VI, a hundred years later. They say 
that two of the historical characters appearing in the Inscription belonged, not to the 14th, but to 
the 15th century, and they assert that the script and style of the Inscription also belong to the 
latter period. Hence their conclusion that the stone-mason made a bungle of the date. 
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This bungle unfortunately extends, not to a single letter or a single figure of notation, 
which would have been conceivable, but to a whole word, substituting in place of 253© (nine), the 
word CfQ (eight), quite apart from the copy and entirely from the mason’s own resources. It, 
therefore, becomes a remarkable case of a slip in stone-masonry, rendered still more remarkable 
by the easy acquiescence of those responsible for the record, who saw nothing very much in a 
discrepancy of just a hundred years, and set up the mason’s work to perpetuate history. Now let 
us see the grotmds on which the contention is put forward. The editors say (Vol. I, 
Part III) 

“ Moreover, in A.C. 1343-4, Nissanka Alakesvara or Alagakkonar had not risen to 
greatness, — was but starting on his subsequent brilliant career as Prime Minister to successive 
Kings; and it is he who is referred to in the inscription as the first member of the family.” 

The crux of the argument arises from the proposition enunciated in the concluding state- 
ment in the above passage. Was Alagakkonar, the brilliant Prime Minister of historic fame, the 
first member of his family in Ceylon ? The present inscription speaks of the restoration works at 
the Kelaniya temple, and says that they were carried out under the patronage of the noble Minister 
Alagakkonar of the tenth generation in descent from the great Minister Nissanka Alagakkonar 
come of the distinguished line of Vanchi. Not a word here to identify either the original ancestor 
or his descendant in the tenth generation with any particular person. Only the descendant in the 
tenth generation is the person compHmentarily referred to as the patron of the works, and it is 
with him and his generation that the Inscription is associated in point of date. 

Now, who is this Alagakkonar, this eminent representative of the family in the tenth 
generation ? We find that King Vikrama Bahu III ascended the throne in the year 1357 A.C., 
and, according to our chronicles, the most striking figure in his reign was Alagakkonar the Great, 
already a Prahhurdja or Viceroy. It will be admitted that Viceroyalty is the highest rung of the 
ladder in the service of the State, and that before a person could attain to that eminent position, 
he ought to have served as a trusted servant of the Crown for a considerable part of his life. 

Is it, therefore, extravagant to suppose that Alagakkonar must have served as an ordinary 
Minister for at least twenty years before he became Viceroy ? If the supposition is reasonable, 
then we find that he was easily a Minister thirteen years before, i.e. in 1344 A.C., the date of this 
Inscription. In that year, according to Ibn Batuta’s statement stripped of its trappings, the Dissawa 
or governor at Kurunegala was a Conar, who had lately succeeded his father in office, and whom Ibn 
Batuta took to be the King ; - and mirabile dictu^ the editors of the present Inscription themselves 
inform us that, in 1344, Alagakkonar, the Prahhurdja^ was a yotmg officer of the Crown, but just 
“ starting on his subsequent brilliant career.” 

What then is the inevitable conclusion but that the Alagakkonar referred to here in 1344 
as the patron of the restoration works at Kelaniya, was the same as the Conar of Ibn Batuta and 
the Alagakkonar who in 1344 was starting on his subsequent brilliant career as Prime Minister to 
successive Kings ? If the conclusion is sound, then it follows that the date of the Inscription as 
borne on its face, is perfectly sound, and that the person referred to as Alagakkonar of the tenth 
generation is the brilhant Prahhurdja of that name. But Mr. Bell may ask where is mention made 
of the other nine generations ? To that the answer seems to be that that must be looked for in the 
same pages of the dim past where this very man’s name is enshrouded before he forced his way into 
the pages of history - 

2. Mr. Beil contends that by Conar, Ibn Bututa meant King. In thut case, the eminent traveller would never have 
said that he, the King, was called Conar ; because that would be equal to saying that the King was called Kint'. 
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Another objection had reference to Vilgammula Maha Swami. The restoration works 
referred to had been carried out under his direction, and it was contended by the two editors that 
there was no definite mention of such a person at this period, and therefore none could have 
existed. The inference would have been bad in any case ; but Mudaliyar de Silva pointed out 
that, as a matter of fact, there was definite mention. Thereupon, the objection has been with- 
drawn — at least seemingly so (VoL II, Part III) ; and attention is here called to the matter simply 
to shew how the supports on which the two editors rest their theory disappear one after another. 

Now remain the two epigraphical objections to be considered. It is contended that the 
writing on the Inscription, being small, must belong, not to the 14th, but to the 15th century. It is 
a contention difficult to imderstand. One would have thought that the size of letters in an inscrip- 
tion ought to be regulated, not by its era, but by considerations of space and the quantity of matter 
to be got in. Anyway, it is plain on examination that the script on admitted inscriptions of the 
15 th century, which Mr. Bell has recommended for comparison, can, with some difficulty, be read 
by a man of average education at the present day, while the script on this particular Inscription is 
much harder to read, the form of the letters being a great deal more archaic. This is a point which 
appeals to the direct evidence of the eyes, and, therefore, admits of no disputation. 

The last objection is on the style. What is meant by style here is the inclusion in an 
inscription of sundry imprecations against disturbers of the endowment, who may be born by such 
sacrilege as crows and dogs hereafter, and giving the figures of a crow and a dog, to give vividness 
to the possible consequence. It would seem that this style is frequent in inscriptions of the 15th 
century, from which Mr. Bell draws the conclusion that it cannot occur in one of the 14th. Of 
course the deduction is logically unsound, unless we assume as a parallel case that a thing which 
exists today could not have existed yesterday. 

So far, I have dealt with the main point of the controversy, and, I think, it must be now 
tolerably plain that the Inscription must be assigned to the date it bears on the face of it, viz. 
A.C. 1344, the first year of Bhuvaneka Bahu IV. ^ 

A great many incidental questions have also been raised by Mr. BeU in the course of his 
argument. Though on some of these he conveys a large amount of valuable information, on some 
he would seem to be at fault. It is not correct to say, fer instance, that Vanchi, the original home 
of the Alagakkonars, as we now learn from this Inscription, is the same as Kanchi, the ancient 
capital of Chola. Vanchi was the capital of Chera, a different kingdom ; and as coming from 
Vanchi it would appear that the Alagakkonars were by origin not Cholians, but Cherans, some of 
whom are said to be the Cochins of the present day. 

King Parakrama Bahu VI reigned at Kotte, and he was the son of a Princess named 
Sunetra Devi. A Parakrama Bahu appears in the V uUa Maid as reigning at Dedigama, and his 
mother’s name was Sumitra Devi. Yet, because the names of the two sovereigns are identical, 
Mr. Bell assumes that they were one and the same person. That the two capitals were different 
he allows ; but as a similar admission cannot be made in favour of two mothers for the same 
individual, he says that the two royal ladies were one and the same person going by two different 
names. Such speculations cannot surely be proper material for history ! 

In an article on Parakrama Bahu VI, published in this Magazine (Vol. I, pp. 48-63), I 
made an attempt to shew how the history of this period, which certainly has been full of difficulties 


3, Compare LankatiUka and G-adaiadeniya Inscriptions, quoted by Mr. Bell in Antiquanj^ Vol. I, p. 69, fooc-ncte. 
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always, might be read by a reasonable mind, without the aid of violent assumptions and other 
extravagancies of thought, and yet to yield a connected view of events in their natural sequence. 
Mr. Bell, who presumably passed that article as an Editor of this Magazine, disagreed with me in 
regard to a date, and took care to say so in a foot-note, quoting his authority which I accept with 
thanks ; but with regard to all the rest of the article, running into some sixteen pages, he allowed 
it to go out to his readers as a sober study in history. 

In the present controversy, however, he, having occasion to refer to it, calls it an ingenious 
romance. Evidently he has been greatly struck with the new light in which long misunderstood 
history has been presented. This, however, only by the way. Now to resume. Mr. Bell writes : — 
‘‘ If the Mudaliyar (i.e. Mudaliyar Simon de Silva) wishes to persist in his contention that the 
Vutta Mala, does not belong to the reign of Parakrama Bahu VI, he must be prepared to fly at 
higher game than the editors of the Kelaniya Inscription, and go in the teeth of internal evidence 
deduced both from that poem and the Tisara Sandesaya.*' 

Yet one part of the internal evidence is that the King was the son of Sumitra Devi, who 
cannot be converted into a son of Sunetra Devi without a violent assumption ; and the rest of 
the internal evidence consists of a number of names of Buddhist Monks who graced the capital of 
Parakrama Bahu of Dedigama just a year or two before his rival, Parakrama Bahu VI, came to 
the throne. No wonder if these worthies of the Church continued to hve in the latter reign. 

The external evidence apparently consists of the opinion of Professor Wickrcmasinghe 
that the Vutta Mala was written in the reign of Parakrama Bahu VI, and the opinion of the late 
Hon. Mr. James de Alwis that the Tisara Sandesaya was produced about the middle of the 15th 
century. Mr' de Alwis was only a pioneer in these researches, doing his test in the little dim light 
available in his day. Professor Wickrcmasinghe expressed his opinion at a time when Parakrama 
Bahu of Dedigama had not been thought of as a separate entity, and when his personality and 
forttmes were still confused with those of his supplanter Parakrama Bahu VI. Both these eminent 
scholars, therefore, can well be excused for assigning the two poems referred to, to the reign of 
Parakrama Bahu VI, which they did according to the best of their lights. 

But now that better light on the subject is available, Mr. Bell has no excuse for perpetuat- 
ing the confusion. Although he is in good company, it still remains that the evidence in favour 
of the Vutta Mala or of the Tisara Sandesaya having been produced in the reign of Parakrama 
Bahu VI is nil. Per contra, the internal evidence is conclusive, that they were both written in the 
reign of Parakrama Bahu of Dedigama, according to all indications the Prince who immediately 
preceded the other. 

In explaining the name Sarogama-Mula, Mr. Bell seems to make out that the compound 
word sarogama consists in Pali of two single elements sard (lake), and samdgama (fraternity). 
2VIr. Bell has fallen into some confusion here. There is no samdgama in the case, the two 
elements of the compound being sard (lake), and gdma (village), the whole meaning lake-village, 
i.e. village by the lake. 

The translation of the inscription furnished by the two editors is well worth a passing 
notice. There we find that Vilgammula Maha ffimi caused repairs to be effected to the Kit Siri 
Me wan Kelani Viharaya, which was maintained continuously for ten generations “ of the lineage 
which originated with King Kit Siri Me and that of his relations.” A lineage originating with a 
King and “ that of his relations,” is difficult to understand. The meaning of the passage, 
according to the text, seems to be that the Hierarch named caused repairs to be effected to the 
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Viharaya “ which had come down (with regard to its incumbency) in one hne of succession of 
Kinsmen, agnate and cognate {© 2 §), for ten generations, from the reign of Kirtti Sri 

Meghavama/’ 

In one place we are informed of seven walls built roimd the Bo-tree. As the idea is new 
to me, I looked up the text. There, I regret to say, I find no mention of seven walls. Instead, I 
find a single wall of seventy-nine cubits mentioned in language which requires some expert 
knowledge to understand. I give the passage for clearness sake : — 253© SSRd 

9© S 53 <^©o — “ having caused the parapet round the great B 6 , (which parapet is) seventy- 

nine cubits (round), to be put up entirely anew/' Here 253© are the words for seventy- 

nine cubits ; and of these words, the translator entirely omits 253© (seventy-nine), and in 

place of the remaining word (cubits), the editors have CStSf (seven), thus leading to the seven 
walls. 

One more instance. In the version of the text originally published, Alagakkonar was 
mentioned in the feminine gender and translated to be his wife. In a second and revised version, 
he was restored to the masculine gender, but for some reason which I cannot imagine, he is still 
made, in the translation, to stand for his consort. I have shewn elsewhere how he has been made 
in one place to be his own ancestor of the 10 th generation back, and here he is made to appear in 
the role of his own spouse. This is really too hard ! 

These are some of the peculiarities of this short but interesting translation, on which the 
editors, however, must be given credit for having done their best. Their article, though marred 
by defects of the kind pointed out, is a valuable contribution to our historical literature. It has 
already aroused a large amount of interest, and this is bound to lead to very important results. 
They have, therefore, done a valuable service. 

I wish also to mention that, though I have disagreed with these two gentlemen in some 
respects, it does not follow that I am in full agreement with Mudaliyar Simon de Silva either, or 
with High Priest Dharmarama. But between the two translations and the two interpretations, I 
consider those by the latter two scholars as free from serious blunders, as giving so far the best 
idea of the substance of the original, and as having the merit of fully preserving the historical 
value of the Inscription as a record of the fourteenth century. In regard to essentials, therefore, 
I agree with these two scholars. 


[Note by Ed., ‘‘C. A.”: — With their Paper on Kelani Vihdre and its Inscriptions ” and 
the Rejoinder to a Critique thereon, accepted for The Ceylon Antiquary^ Mr. H. C. P. 
Bell and A. Mendis Gunasekara, Mudaliyar, so far as they are concerned, have closed connection 
with the subject. 

They write : — The generous offer by the Editors of ‘ The Ceylon Antiquary ’ to permit 
perusal, prior to publication, of any subsequent contributions by others, in view to inducing possible 
reply, whilst fully appreciated by us, is courteously declined, with most cordial thanks : 
Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros.*'^ 
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SOME SINHALESE FOLKLORE. 

By J. P. Lewis, c.m.g., c.c.s. (Retired). 


T he following notes on old customs, manners, sayings and other lore of Sinhalese villagers 
of the past were given me by Mr, George Weerakon, late Mudaliyar of the Wellaboda 
Pattu of the Matara District, and later a Gamsabhawa President of the Western Province. 
[He is referred to subsequently as the narrator.] 

FOLKLORE. 

As Matara is celebrated for its learning and Kalutara for the salubrity of its 
cl im ate, so that there is a saying — (Kalutara 
upadintat Matara etirventat), which may be freely rendered “ Try and be bom at Kalutara and 
reared at Matara/’ i so were Tumpane and the Morowa Korale noted for simpletons. The stock 
of anecdotes illustrating this reputation of the two divisions — both of them on the borders of the 
hill country, — is almost inexhaustible. Here are two. — 

(1) An Attempt to Steal a Well. — A party of men while on a journey, feeling thirsty, 
stopped at a house by the wayside to get something to quench their thirst. The grown-up people 
of the house happened to be away, but a little boy, mistaking it for the pitcher of water, produced 
for their refreshment a pot full of sweet toddy {telijja). The tired travellers soon drained the 
pot and went on their way, but they were so struck with the excellence of this “ water that they 
took care before leaving to ascertain the exact position of the well from which they supposed it 
had been drawn. In the middle of the night there was a great commotion in the village 
such as is caused by the barking of dogs and the noises of the farm-yard on the arrival of 
strangers. The neighbours carrying torches and armed with weapons of sorts hurried to the 
scene of the disturbance, which was found to be the house by the way-side which had that day 
received the visit of travellers. As they neared it glimpses were caught by some of thieves 
hurriedly retreating into the darkness — enough, however, to show that they were no other than 
the visitors of the morning. Further investigation proved that when disturbed they had been 
bushy endeavouring to dig up the well from which they supposed that the sweet water, which 
had regaled them during the heat of the day, had been drawn. ^ There was plenty of evidence 
that this was their intention, for there was the trench dug deep round the well but aU unfinished, 
and also coils of very thick rope and the pingo poles, wherewith to carry it away when detached 
from the soil. 

(2) Everyone Has His Double. — Our ancestors, they say, were a contented folk. Their 
wants were few ; paddy-field or chena supplied them with all the food they required. These they 
cultivated themselves and raised both grain and vegetables. The cotton they required for their 
scanty attire they obtained by sowing the contents of a few pods among the miscellaneous cereals 

1. A \ariaiiti9: -253^^4 =To be born at Kalutara and educated at 

ilatara is toe test ^ate a man can de^'re. 

2. They called it Hmona'ii m BalU uool> . 
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that occupied the greater part of the chenas. The village tank conveniently dried up just after 
the harvest and thus provided them with plenty of fish for a time. Just before the approach of 
the Kono (their Christmas) a hunt in the neighbouring forest afforded them venison and 
other game. 

There was only one thing that made it necessary for them to leave their own country 
and go a travelling, and that was — salt. It was a necessity and it could be obtained at the lew ays 
only ; so, but at long intervals, a journey thither was sometimes unavoidable. Between these 
journeys the salt was stored in vessels made of the outer case of the fmit of the water-melon 
(lahu-gedi) which had been properly dried after the removal of the pith, and in this condition 
resembled huge bottles. The kade or boutique was unknown, for this was at a time before the 
advent of the now ubiquitous Tamby. The earlier Tamby, by the way, did not keep a shop, 
but was a pedlar, or, as the Sinhalese call him, a trafficker in “ the Three and Five ” {tuna-paha), 
by which numerical symbol is meant to denote chillies, salt and such wares as I suppose are 
not beyond the compass or purchasing power of three or five tutfu or challies. 

It happened that the men, then, of a certain village, which may have been in Morowa 
Korale or in Tumpane (which would involve a journey either to Hambantota or to Puttalam), 
were about to start on one of these periodical pilgrimages in quest of salt. Everything was 
ready for the start, and the only difficulty was the route about which, owing to the long periods 
which elapsed between these journeys, none of them felt very certain. A happy thought, however, 
occurred to them. They would get a buffalo which had come on the last tavalam ^ — from 
Hambantota or Puttalam, whichever it was — to their country and was still in the village and 
let it go ahead of their caravan and lead the way. So in this order the caravan started, the 
tavalam cattle following the guide buffalo which was allowed to wander ahead and select its 
own route, and the salt seekers behind confident in its capacity to select the right one. 

Roads, of course, there were none. Thus they wandered up hill and down dale until 
dusk, when a halt was made not far from a gammana or group of houses. The cattle were 
relieved of their loads and tethered, and the men busied themselves in making fires and drawing 
water for the evening meal. Meanwhile, some village urchins, attracted by the new arrivals, 
made their appearance and straightway ran off “ to lisp their sires' return to their mothers ; 
for Eka wage etto kotana neddae '' — ‘'Where are there not people who are alike in 
feature ? The women did not keep this saying in mind either, for they very soon treated the 
strangers not as if they were their husbands' doubles, but as if they were their husbands, in 
propria persona • 

[Ao/e. — I am bound to say that this story does not seem to be intended so much to be 
an illustration of the stupidity of Morowa Korale or Tumpane bumpkins as to be a satire on the 
easy morals of the primitive villager of both sexes. The women, though they might have called 
to mind this saying and so exercised some caution, ignored it and did not see double or rather 
doubles at a critical moment. As to the conduct of the men, simplicity is hardly the word one 
would select in describing its chief characteristic. Perhaps it is the children who are held up 
to ridicule. They should not have been deceived even in the dusk.] 

Perhaps some of the readers of the Ceylon Antiquary can contribute more of these 
“ Gotham ” stories if they are so abundant. 

I am also indebted to Mr. Weerakon for the following : — 


S. Caravan of carriage oxen laden with merchandi'se. 
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LEGENDS OF PLACES. 

The section of table-land that now constitutes the Sanitarium of Nuwara Eliya was 
almost terra incognita until the advent of the Englishman. The site of the present town at any 
rate must have been unknown, for no mention of it or of any spot presenting its pecuUar features 
is made anywhere in ancient Sinhalese literature. Nor have any ruins of rehgious or secular 
buildings been found there. The lower ranges of these mountains, however, teem with legends 
that carry us back to remote ages. The Talagala Oya divides the Pattu of Kotmale (Uda and 
Palle Kotmale and Palle Bulatgama) from that of Walapane. But while the former Pattu is one 
of the healthiest in the Island, the latter had such a bad reputation on account of its arid climate 
that, under the ancient sovereigns, it was a sort of Siberia to which obnoxious persons and 
offenders of all sorts were banished to die, 

Sita Ehya is named after the beautiful consort of Ramaj who was hidden here by her 
ravisher, Ravana, King of Ceylon. Ravana Kotte (Great Basses) at Kirinda, in the Hambantota 
District, was Ravana’s stronghold.^ After Rama had besieged Ravana for twelve years, finally 
killing him in battle, he carried Sita back to his dominions, from a place called Uda Reketipe. 
The explanation of this name is that some great personage, probably a king, kept watch here for 
game for a peya, thus reka-hitiya-peya. ° 

Another king, fleeing for his life and in disguise, was denied shelter at Wellagiriya by some 
inhospitable person. But the churhshness of this person cost him his life, and, moreover, brought 
him to a dreadful death, for he was condemned to be choked with sand, which is plentiful there. 
Hence the name — wella means “ sand ” and giriya, “ throat.” 

Hanguranketa is “ the field of hidden gold.” Some say that the field was dedicated to 
the priesthood and hence the name. Strangely enough, it is stiU widely believed that the foimder 
of a well-known Low-country Sinhalese family who had bought the surrounding land found 
buried treasure there, and this started the affluence which it has since enjoyed. 

The inhabited portion of ancient Kotmale must have been a comparatively small area, 
and the rest of it— as far as SLripada A^wiya or Adam’s Peak— must have been primeval 
forest. It is now tea estates. Tradition credits Kotmale with having been the site of the residence 
in the second century B.C, of Gemunu — and troublous times they were that he hved in. No 
one knew anything of him beyond the fact that he was the protege of an ordinary villager, who 
apparently played the part of Laban to his Jacob. It is said elsewhere of Gemunu that he had 
incurred the displeasure of his father and had also quarrelled with his brother. Unlike his 
model, who had only to mind his father-in-law’s sheep, our Jacob did reaUy work hard in 
paddy-field and distant chena. He also distinguished himself in hunting in the vast forest or in 
fishing in the dangerous river— the Mahaweliganga, and was a favourite among the village youths, 
and the village people generally. 

There is a story that one day at a villager’s house he was entertained to a frugal meal 
of alussal (broken rice made into a sort of pulp). Being apparently very hungry, he was attack- 
ing the food “ unmethodically,” and this attracted the attention of the good woman of the house 
who seems to have been of a sarcastic turn. 


4. “The Great Basses are what is left of this city ; the golden twilight seen there of an evening is the reflection of th- 
brazen roofs of the suomerged city. " A. A. Perera, Sinhalese Folklore Notes, p, L « e renection of th. 

I should rather say that the termination meant “a grove” or “shrine ’* 

and that meant a hill or “njountam. ’ as m Hunnasgiriy a, Asgiriya and many instances 
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’* Son/' she remarked. “ you should deal with your food in the same way as the Prince 
Gemunu would fight the Demalas (the forces of Elala). 

In what way ?/’ he inquired. 

‘‘ You should make small balls of the rice, place them round the plate to cool, and then 
eat them one after the other.’’ 

“ But you spoke about fighting/' said he^ what about that ? ” 

Why, instead of subduing one stronghold at a time, our king should dare to meet the 
combined forces of the enemy at once.’’ 

It is said that this suggestion of a country-woman set him thinking and ultimately was 
acted upon by him, with the result that he defeated the formidable army of Elala. His hostess, 
too, was not forgotten by him and was suitably rewarded. 

In the possession of a Kotmale family are some heirlooms — gold, silver and brassware — 
which are believed to be royal gifts — gifts to it from King Gemunu. The narrator, who has 
seen these heirlooms himself , remarks that ''whether the Rachel of that time had any hand in 
the bestowal of these gifts it is too delicate a matter to inquire/’ 

“BANDANE^^ OR CHARMS. 

In the Paravi Sandesa or ' Message by a Pigeon,” of Totagamuwa, reference is made 
to a bandane or charm, whereby he obtained the favour of the god Skanda. That Totagamuwa 
was one of the most celebrated poets of his age is undisputed, though in this unenlightened age 
few would attribute his erudition to the evil one. 

Formerly both gods and demons were amenable to charms, and by their means could 
be induced not merely to perform extraordinary feats, but also to relieve mankind of every-day 
drudgery. With their help too, thus procured, the juggler was able to turn sand into sugar, 
pebbles into rupees, and to make the stone of a mango tree grow, blossom and fructify before 
your eyes. All these abnormal powers are ascribed to eshendum or eye-charms/’ 

Galgama, of Dondra fame, is said to have had as many demons to serve him as slaves. 
On account of his unbearable tyranny these unhappy domestic demons formed a project of drown- 
ing him in the sea. Fortunately for him, when nearing the sea, the cool air awoke him, and the 
demons then told him that they were carrying him to Mecca for his devotions. With this answer 
he was satisfied ; and as it was for him apparently an every-day occmrrence to be carried to 
Mecca in this way, he was able to keep the situation well in hand. 

Another tradition credits Wettewa, also a poet, with having been to Mecca, but does not 
explain how he got there. But it is stated that, possibly en route ^ having been shown a coffin in 
the air, he bade his attendant imfurl his talipot umbrella, with the result that this coffin, masquerad- 
ing as an aeroplane, dashed itself first on one wall and then on another, according as the talipot 
was waved. No doubt, finally, it nose dived and crashed.” 

It is curious that, in these two stories, Mahommedanism should be seen to have had some 
influence on Sinhalese folklore. The narrator asks whether some of the Sinhalese were ever at 
any time votaries of the Prophet, and remarks that there are Sinhalese still at Colombo who make 
vows at Dawatagaha Mosque in the Cinnamon Gardens. 
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Buddhists may resort to gods or demons for help. (See the Soka salla-sarana suttra.) 

There are Gewala Yakku or House Demons, who at one particular house molest the 
inmates, and at another bestow favours on them. In order to propitiate them and avert evil 
from the house* their votaries place apart on a shelf or loft for a v. hile the first spoonful of rice 
or other food before they partake of an) of it themselves. 

Once upon a time a kattandiyd or devil-priest had a malignant she-demon attending on 
his yoimg wife. This demoness, in the guise of a maid- servant, used to attend to all the domestic 
work, poimding rice, fetching wood and v- ater. etc. One day. in the absence of the kattdndiydd 
the demoness put down the bundle of firewood she was carrying, and pretending to be in terrible 
pain, complained that a thorn had struck in her head while she was collecting the firewood. Her 
unsuspecting mistress extracted it at once, v/hereupon the demoness at once resumed her devilish 
powers which had been long in abeyance ouing to the spell (handane) put upon her, the secret 
of which was known only to the kattdndiyd The demoness, thus released from it, instantly 
pounced on the unfortunate mistress, who happened to be in the family way, and danced a 
demoniac dance around her. making a panduwa (ball to play with) of the unborn child, This was 
the ghastly spectacle that met the eyes of the husband as. returning from his journey, he crossed 
the stile into his compound. 

This too, it may be added, was the result of having for a lady help, a domestic demoness. 


APPENDIX. 


Unlucky Days. — These are Tuesday. Friday and Saturday. Nothing done on these 
days wiU be attended with success. Bathing on Tuesdays, Fridays or Sundays is strictly prohibit- 
ed. A person who bathes on a Friday or Sunday will never be blessed with sons. If a person 
is taken ill after bathing on a Tuesday, he will not recover or his recovery will be very tedious and 
protracted. 

Omens. — If a person stumbles against something or is interrogated as to his destination 
at the outset of a jouniey, he is doomed to meet with disappointment. 

If a person, while consulting a Vedarala about a patient, keeps on digging his toe into the 
ground or scratching his head, the patient will not recover. If the patient is an imaginary one the 
consequences of bad omens to the person who consults the Vedarala will be very serious, witness 
the following : — 

A certain person who had no faith at all in these omens had a consultation with a 
Vedarala about an imaginary patient. The Vedarala, judging from the omens, told the man that 
there was not the slightest hope of the patient's recover)^. The man went home in triumph and 
told his friends what he had done. An hour or tv/o afterwards he went into his garden with his 
knife to cut a plantain leaf. As the leaf he wanted to cut was beyond his reach, he threw the 
knife against it, which, on its rebound, came down on his tongue (the man happened to have his 
mouth open at the time) and cut it through and thus caused his death. 

If you sneeze through your right nostril some one is speaking well of you, while the 
reverse is the case if you sneeze through the left. 

The howling of dogs at night is supposed to be due to the presence of ghosts or evil 
spirits, whose appearance always frightens dogs. If a dog digs the ground with his paw, it is a 
sure sign that one of the members of the family of the owner will be laid in his grave ere long. 

The cawing of a crow sitting on the house-top announces that a message of good news is 
nigh at hand. 

If a crow entering in at one door of a house flies out at the other, some one in the house 
will have to leave it soon. 


6, Or KatUdiya, the Tamil lorm bemu K'>‘^dn<h 
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If a cat is seen washing herself, a guest will arrive in a few hours* time. 

Birds of ill-omen are the black crane, ' the magpie. 

If a black crane utters its peculiar cry whilst flying over a house at night, the inmates 
will hear of the death of a friend or relative at no distant date. If magpies frequent a house the 
death of some one in the house may be expected ; the same if a magpie utters its shrill cry while 
sitting on the withered branch of a tree in front of a house. ® 

Folk-phraseology as to Small-pox . — Buddhists exercise a good deal of reserve when 
they speak either of small-pox or small-pox patients. Small-pox is never termed maha leda^ the 
usual term for it, but ma/za 6e;7.^ama.^ A small-pox patient is never spoken of as ledd, “the 
patient/’ but dignified with the title of uandnse. a term applied to Buddhist priests and those 
holding high office. A patient is said to have conquered, dinuwd, instead of recovered. The 
death of a patient is termed, not morane but apat winia. " passing away/* (S/. Thomas s College 
Magazine, 1883.) 


7. 3y the “black crane, I presume, is mean: the or the Sinhalese. Sec my notes on Folklore o: Animal 

among Sinhalese and Tamils. Cey. VoL ii, Pt. iv, pp. 236-9 J. P. L. 

8 Portent- from the tnai^pie. recognised bs the >^inhplese have not been reduced -ueh precise formuide as m 
England v here 

' One sorrow 
T'^vo ’’or mirth 
Three lor ,i wedtlmg 
Four for a birth. 

It the same magpie r I regret to -ay mat I do not kno’w whether the magpie oi Europe is lound m th« 
tropical East or not. I have never seen one m Ceylon so lar as I can recollect. J, P L. 

9, I.e.j when it is spoken of in the ab^'tritct i nd not os a present and nnpleasant reality. Thi-. at least. I take to be 
the writers meaning. J. P. L. 
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THE JESUITS IN CEYLON. 

IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 

By THE REV. S. G. PERERA, S.J. 

(Continued from Vo( IJf Pt, f Page 35). 

VL 

THE MISSION OF JAFNAPATA6-1623-1658. 

T he Catholic Church in Jaffna has a long and eventful history^*- going back to the early 
days of the Portuguese conquests ; and the Missionaries of the Order of St. Francis 
rightly claim the honour, as they bore the perils, of planting the Christian faith in the 
Northern peninsula. 

It is true that St, Francis Xavier was brought in frequent contact with Jaffna affairs, and 
even played therein a role which has disconcerted some writers, but the efforts of the great 
missionary Saint were frustrated in the fashion already described. ^ ^ ^ 

Since his time the Society of Jesus played no part in the toilsome apostolate of Northern 
Ceylon till the end of 1622, when the pioneer work was fairly over, and the estabhshment of 
Portuguese rule held the door open to Portuguese Missionaries. Nevertheless, some writers^ 
credited the Jesuits with a Mission in Jaffnapatam before that date^ but this statement finds no 
support from the records of the Society. 

Jaffna, Trincomalee, and Batticaloa, are indeed mentioned^ as part of the missionary 
field entrusted to the Jesuits in 1602, but no steps were taken, either at that time or at any other 
prior to 1622, to evangelise those parts of the island ; and it is probably the presence and labours 
of the Jesuits in Mannar that misled these writers into the belief that the Jestiits were in Jaffna 
before 1622. 

Father Melchior Nunez, who visited^’® Ceylon in 1566, has left the following 
impressions on record : i ' ' 

152. Cf. First Report of the Vicariate Apostolic of Jaffna for the year 1850. ^Madras, 1851) The First Centenary of the 
Dedication of the Jaffna Cathedral ; translated trom the Tamil by John Henry Wittebron. (Colombo, 1906). 

153. Ceylon Antiquary, I. pp. 220-221. 

154. Courtenay. ( H hi, de Chris, a Ccylan, p. 231), bays that a Jesuit, Anthony de Quadros, accompanied Don Constantine 
to Jaffna in lo60. But de Couto, who mentions the Bishop and the Fransciscans who were with D. Constantine, does not mention 
any Jesuits {J. C. B, B. A, S, 60, pp. 193, 1^.) De Couto names him t Antonio de Coadros) as one of the theologians summoned to 
the Council held in Goa to discuss whether it 'W’as lawful to sell the tooih relic taken in Jaffna, to the king of Pegu, ft'h., p. 213 ) 
Courtenay names another Jesuit, John Meschita, as having proceeded to Jaffna in the time of Braganza (p. 238). Again : “ Les Fires 
dela Compagnle de Jesu qai St trouvait ulors dans ces deux localites (i.e. Manar and Jaffna) €taient,le P. Antoine de Quadros Pro- 
vincial, les FP. Enriquez, Meschita, Coelho, Souveral Perez, et let ScholasUqnes Govea Ihiran, et Goez " (p. 239), In 1602, again. 
Fr. Bonaventured’Abreu is said to have gone to Jaffna and died there. He was followed by Fr. Joao Maria, and Pero Eebello, 
who are said to have been entrusted with a mission and a College in Jaffna iib. 364), All this is from a MS. copy of the Conqtiista 
(printed copy 566-67), where de Queyroz is probably describing what took place twenty years later. There is some mistake about 
Pr. d'Abreu. for he did not die in Jaffna, but was Rector of J^egapatani in 1619, and was at San Thom6 in 1620. See, Besse. 
Catl ,p. 13. When Rhodes visited Jaffna in 1622 there were no Jesuits there. He says they came to Jaffna in the following year, 
Voyages et Missions du P, A. de Rhodes, (Lille, 1884), p. 30, 

156. Ceylon Antiquary, II. p. 4. 

156. Ib, I, p. 225, n. 41 ; and Plate XIII. 

157. The text is somewhat obscure and I indicate, within brackets, tfa« pssages which are of doubtful meaning 
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Jafanapatao. 

Having spoken of the Fishery, I must not omit to say something about Jafanapatao. 
The Viceroy Dom Constantino went there and captured the country ; four thousand or 
more were made Christians,^ but peace was afterwards made without the least regard^ to the 
converts. These Christians are still in Jafanapatao, and are in every respect as pagan as those 
who were not baptised. This seems a (good) reason to complete the conquest of that country 
with some good title fed algii justo titulo ) which will not be wanting ; and (thus) those 
Christians will be preserved and the whole island can be converted, and we shall be able to place 
therein all the Christians of the Fishery ^ ^ ^ and also the Portuguese of Negapatao, and many 
others who live in Bengala and other places, among pagans, compelled to do so by their poverty. 

Ceilao- 

The island of Jafanapatao is connected with Ceilao, in the interior of which (latter) they 
have begun to make converts in many places, [but there is little progress (in) Trinquimalech (and) 
Baticalou. In Cota the king of Ceilao (and) the king of Candia embraced Christianity with many 
of their people, but none of these things fared well.] I do not know whether it is because the 
climate inclines them to evil, and the inhabitants following their natural inclinations do not 
deserve to be enlightened^ or because till now they have not made use of the means necessary 
for the conversion of that country. The most convenient means seem to be the conquest of 
the kingdom of Madune, if this can be done with right, for we have heard on the other hand that 
Madune has right on his side according to the agreement which existed between the old king of 
Ceilao and the said Madune his brother, [and that the said Madune several times asked for 
justice and a (fair) hearing] . 

Now it may well be that it is because the cause of the king of Ceilao is not quite just 
that God Our Lord did not give him the victory. [If the king of Ceilao be restored to his 
kingdom, and the kingdom of Madune subdued, the King of Candia, being already a Christian 
with some of the chief persons of his kingdom, seeing the good turn of affairs, they will unite 
like good Christians, or go against him (?).] In whatever way these things be done, the greater 
part of the island will become Christian. In this way it does not appear to be difficult to 
accomplish the conversion of those of Batecaloii and Triquinamalech and Jafanapatao. Since 
there are Christians there already we ought to endeavour to look after and instruct them, [and if 
the king do not allow us to do tMs, or if there be more just grounds for proceeding against him, 
war will have to be made, if it be possible to do so] . ^ ^ ^ 

These proposals only expressed the hopes and convictions of a Missionary on fire with 
zeal for conversions, who unburdened his impressions freely to a private correspondent. It is 
needless, therefore, to say that his views did not in any way affect the policy of the Portuguese. 

The conquest of Jaffna, which took place more than half a century later, was due to 
the dread of the Hollanders rather than to any solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the converts 
of Don Constantine. These converts, however, were not neglected, for the Franciscan 
Missionaries were gifted with more apostolic hardihood than could be damped by any obstacle, 
great or smaU. They penetrated into the kingdom of Jaffna and were labouring ^ - with no small 
success before Portuguese authority was established. 


158. “ The Bishop of Cochin, with the deputy Provincial of St, Francis, and some friars ot his Order, with that zeal that 
they always had for the things of our religion and increase of our holy Catholic faith began to convert some natives and to 
baptize with great love and chanty" De Couto { /. C f?. .d . 6. 60, p. ! 93). Ferguson '‘easily sees’^ in this “one of the causes 
of the insurrection p. 108), Whether it was so or not, they were all put to the sword during the rising. < il). 

159. For the terms of the peace, see f 5. p, 195, Du Jarnc, however, says that one of the conditions w'a^^ . ’ QuilnevioUj- 

teroit point aucun de s€3 vassavx, qm vousist se reudre Chresifief ^airroit riurt qh 7 h'-is dt h foy Eeligto 

OhT€stienne,quHU axLTOient receue,^' Vol. I. Liv. II, Chap, vii, 

160, This was one of the favourite plans of the Portuguese, but u never succeeded, 

161, Cochin, 20 January, 1566. 

162 De Quevroz, 538-543, Era), 
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The circumstances that led to and accompanied the conquest of Jaffna are narrated by 
historians, ^ ^ and call for no recital here. The incidental references found in the Jesuit letters 
of this period have a pitiful interest, and augured ill for the new conquest, as the Missionaries 
were themselves to feel keenly enough in the years to come. 

The Jesuit Chaplain, who accompanied the invading forces, informs us that in the 
various encounters the Portuguese put to death a great number of unoffending children, in cold 
bloody on the plea that, if they were allowed to grow up, they would take it into their adult 
heads to avenge their ancestors. ^ ^ The Chaplain was powerless against such logic, and the 
Herodian Massacre of the Innocents was perpetrated. 

One thing the Chaplain could do : He could secure their baptism ; and this he did. For 
the Portuguese were never loath to permit it : nay, they themselves, on occasion, piously baptised 
the children whom they intended to massacre. It was characteristic of the Portuguese officials 
that, though ever so anxious to make converts, and triumphantly to announce the result to 
Portugal when they succeeded, they seldom scrupled to ill-treat and despoil the converts 
afterwards. 


Indeed, the Jesuit historian de Queyroz, himself a Portuguese, did not hesitate to write 
that the atrocities of the Portuguese made the faith they taught hateful to the people. Another 
Chaplain, Father Soeiro, tells of some of these atrocities. When Louis Teixeira was despatched 
to the assistance of the beleaguered Oliveira he was accompanied by Fr. Soeiro, who informed 
the Visitor of the Mission^ ^ that Teixeira committed cruel barbarities on the way ; a sad con- 
firmation of what historians tell of his heartless deeds of blood. But these gruesome episodes 
must not be exaggerated beyond their due. 

When the subjugation of Jaffna was finally achieved, and that kingdom became to ail 
purposes a province of Portuguese Ceylon, the Authorities had leisure to bethink themselves 
of their responsibilities. To have the Gospel preached to him was the recognised right of every 
subject of the King of Portugal, and, consequently, it was the avowed duty to supply the 
Missionaries ; and the Governor and the Bishop of Cochin set about to fulfil the duty of their 
royal master. 

Oliveira threw himself heart and soul into the undertaking, lending it all the aid of his 

position, the influence of his personality, and even his private purse. His efforts were crowned 

with unparalleled success. He was, it would seem, a man of as great zeal and kindness as he was 
intrepid in the use of his sword ; ^ ^ and he conducted himself with great deference towards the 
priests, Httle suspecting tha.t he was thus leaving a future historian an excuse for calling him 
•priest-ridden to an unusual extent.'* 

With such support from their countrymen, now become the rulers of the land, the 

Franciscan Missionaries accomplished, on a very large scale, the conversions at which 

they had laboured, not unsuccessfully, without it. So great was the harvest, and the labourers 
so few, that it was determined to call in the Jesuits to partake in the work. 

The offer was made to the Jesuit Provincial of Malabar, who gladly accepted the 
invitation to work in such a promising field. Father Pero RebeUo. a Professor of Theology of 
the College of Cochin, was chosen for the task, and set out. alone it would seem, but armed with 
the following episcopal provisad of the Bishop of Cochin, dated 11 November, 1622. 


1C3. Q. Eiv. 4, ch, 2. ‘ Dcpoih >'€ fiuhi a<i t.lit Ph^ifpe o'nt'pra I'fananatao, 

and the following chapters <P. i: 11. 124-140). 

164, Ceylon Ardiquary, III, 28. 

165 75., p.2n. Cf. Q.536. 831, 

166. Was It Oliveira who had the sobriquet or “ the god of the ^word ' 


'•iia ihjit i Efpn'O'i 


Cf. L. IT, ]3i' with Q ")! 
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Dom Frei Sebastiao de S. Pedro, by the Grace of God, and of the Holy Church of 
Rome, Bishop of Cochin, of the Council of the King, etc. 

To all to whom these Presents or notice thereof shall come, 

Health in Christ Jesus, Our Lord. 

We make known that, considering that the kingdom of Jafnapatao has great need of 
Ministers and Preachers of the Word of God, for the conversion of the gentiles, who are now all 
vassals of His Majesty ; and knowing well, both by experience and sight, the care and zeal and 
assiduity with which the Religious of the Society of Jesus labour for the conversion of the 
infidels, the earnestness with which they apply themselves to the study of the language of the 
country in which they are, the ardour with which they catechise the Christians entrusted to their 
care, — a matter in which they far excel all other Religious in these parts ; — considering, moreover, 
the obligation We stand under of fulfilling Our own duty and that of His Majesty, and placing 
before our eyes the fruit that can be gathered in the conversion of the unbelievers of this kingdom, 
and of others with which they transact business ; We judged it good for the greater Service of 
God Our Lord, and of His Majesty, and conducive to the propagation of our Holy Catholic 
Faith to ask the Reverend Father Gaspar Fernandez, Provincial of the Southern Province of the 
Society of Jesus, to give Us some Religious, who could undertake the conversion of the gentiles, 
and the preaching of the Evangelical law in the said kingdom of Jafnapatao, and other parts of 
the island of Ceylon : 

And the Father Provincial, considering the great service that would be rendered to God 
Our Lord and to His Majesty, thought it good to name as Superior and labourer in this Mission 
Father Pero Rebello, chief Lecturer of the Faculty of Theology in the College of Cochin, a person 
qualified by virtue and learning and exemplary life. 

Wherefore We are pleased to give to the said Father Rebello and to ail the Religious who 
will now or hereafter be sent by the said Provincial or his Successors to the said kingdom of 
Jafnapatao, Ponta das pedras, Triquelemale, and the country of Batecalou, power to build 
churches anew in the said places, and to administer the Sacraments in them to all the Christians, 
to preach and to convert souls, and to fulfil the duties of Our Vicars, as if We were personally 
present. For this ptirpose We grant Our powers and authority to the said Father Rebello. and 
to ail other Fathers that will be appointed to those churches by him or by the Provincial, or by 
the other Prelates of the Society of Jesus, and entrust them all with the work of preaching the 
Gospel. 

And to each and all of them We grant, from this time henceforth, by these Presents, all 
Our authority in spiritual matters, and the power to absolve from all censures whatever, whether 
decreed a Jure or a 6 homine^ and from reserved cases ; and in temporal matters, the power to 
punish, reprehend, fine, and imprison all those whom they judge guilty, always keeping before 
their eyes mercy rather than rigor : the power to build churches in Ponta das pedras and in its 
district, in Triquellemale and in the country of Batecalou, and in the town and fortaleza of 
Japhanapatao, and in all the places, districts and territories of the kingdom, that may be assigned 
to them by the Capitao Mor Philipe de Olivera — for the districts and places which he assigns to 
the said Father Rebello and to others of the Society of Jesus for the construction of churches and 
the ministry of conversions, We Ourselves appoint and will consider as appointed by Us. in such 
wise that no Religious of any other Order whatsoever, except those of the Society of Jesus, may 
enter therein. 

We also assign to him the duty of evangelising the said kingdom, and desire the said 
Father Rebello to build churches, and order him to do so, and authorise him to do the same in the 
islands adjacent to Japhanapatao, and for this purpose We grant him all Our power and authority, 
notifying the same to the said Sor Philipe de Oliveira, Capitao Mor of the fortaleza and kingdom 
of Japhanapatao, and to Our Vicar of the Matrix Balthasar Ceitao, and to their successors, We 
order them to receive and welcome the said Father Pero Rebello, and others of the Society, with 
love and charity, to have every fellowship of love and friendship with them : And that they be 
the more obliged to it, We declare that it will give Us special pleasure and satisfaction if they 
treat the said Fathers as faithful and true friends of Ours. 

Given from this city of Cochin, under Our signatme and the seal of Our Chancellery, on 
this 1 1 day of November. 

Written by, Pe Conego Anto Teixeira, in the year 1622 . 
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Fr. Rebeilo, who was received with great kindness, made all arrangements for the new 
Mission. Oliveira promised to build the Jesuits a casa at his expense ; and three other Jesuits, 
Jeronimus Froes, Petrus Joannes, and Caspar Leal, were sent to Jaffna to form the nucleus of 
what was destined to be a vast missionary enterprise. The new Missionaries arrived when the tide 
of conversions was at its flood, and probably witnessed the imposing spectacle ^ ^ ” of the baptism 
of Tamil Royalty. 

BEGINNING AND GROWTH OF THE MISSION. 

It is disappointing to find no letters extant, describing the beginning and growth of the 
Mission. The letters of this period, however, though few and far between, give a pretty fair idea 
of the progress of the work. 

The kingdom vras parcelled cut into thirty-four parishes, each with a church and school 
in charge of a Father. Of these, the Jesuits manned the churches in the interior, while the sea- 
board parishes were committed to the care of the Franciscans, Some of these churches were vast 
in size, imposing in structure and well fitted up. ^ ® 

In 1627 the Jesuits had 10 Residences with 40,812 Christians, to be increased two years 
later into 16 Residences with 50.000 Christians. There were not always priests enough for all the 
Residences, and the presence of ‘ rebels ’ sometimes prevented the Missionaries from residing 
continuously. The Wanni district had no church, but a Father visited the scattered Christians 
from time to time. The shortage of Missionaries obliged them to reduce the number of Residences 
to 12. and there were seldom more than 15 Jesuits at one time in the Mission. 

In the town of Jaffna there was a school with a higher course of * humanities ’ attended 
by about a score of students. The Superior of the Mission resided in Jaffna in charge of the 
upper school, with another Father to assist in the teaching work^ and a Lay Brother for temporal 
affairs ; while a secular priest w^as employed to look after the lov/er school. The two Jesuits in 
Jaffna had, moreover, to preach and hear confessions, and to visit the hospital and prisons in 
town. They often exerted their influence in favour of the condemned and saved many an 
imfortunate man from the ■ jaws of death ' : and when difficulties arose, as was but too frequent 
in Poriuguese forts, between the Captains and the soldiers or between the Captains and the 
Religious of the other Orders, the Jesuits always intervened to restore peace. 

The Jesuit Mission was inaugurated under the most inspiring circumstances, and hopes 
ran high and the prospect gave promise of making Jaffna a Christian land. The zeal and favour 
of Oliveira, the conversion of the higher classes, and the favourable attitude of the populace gave 
the energy of the Missionaries a field w^hite unto harvest ; and they soon succeeded in rearing in 
the Jaffna peninsula a Christian community, the like of which they were seldom privileged to see. 

But there are dark spots even in the sun, and the Missionaries perceived that all was not 
so fair as it seemed. There were those who were but imperfectly instructed, and others baptised 
start fe pede, and some were occasionally found to have been ‘ converted ’ on motives not free from 
reproach. Such shortcomings were by no means frequent, and were scarcely avoidable consider- 


167. Au account of it given hy zS5 and sqq, p, £. H. 156. 

163. These churchc': were taken by rb'. Dutch, see Baldaeus, and Cefjh/a Aniiqnary, II, 47 • Portuguese-Dutch 

churche^r ’a J tffna. ’ 
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ing tiie spirit of the times and the extent of the movement. They were certainly not so general 
as some writers would have us believe. The Jesuit letters which mention these defects leave no 
room for the round statements and other guess-work ^ of certain writers. 

The Jesuits who felt these misgivings soon set to work to remedy the evil. They 
organised regular and systematic courses of instruction on a very extensive scale, and the 
neophytes were thoroughly catechised before and after baptism. Schools for secular instruction 
were attached to every Residence^ and catechism classes for the young and the old were held in 
the churches. 

Indeed, religious instruction was so strong a point with the Jesuits that successive 
Bishops of Cochin, even those who did not see eye to eye with the Jesuits in other affairs 
considered it a matter deserving of “ honourable mention, and sometimes went out of their way, 
to declare that the Jesuits excelled their confreres in that work. 

We have, moreover, a very telling testimony on this subject, that of Phihp Baldaeus 
' servant of Christ, once in Ceylon,’ who, open enemy as he was of the Romish superstition,'’ 
paid the Jesuits the rare compHment of adopting their methods. He writes : 

The said Xavier appointed everywhere teachers called ‘ canacappels,’ in order to teach 
the people and the children the first beginnings of religion, such as the Ten Co mm andments, the 
Creed and the Our Father. The work was carried on with ungrudging energy ; but the pity is 
that many a Romish falsehood was thus taught. 

By and by came the Jesuits, who are in these regions called the Paulites in as much as 
they were sent by Pope Paul III. They have worked most of all, and in their zeal and prudence 
and tact in teaching the young and attracting the old, they greatly surpassed the Franciscans and 
other rehgious bodies. And I w illin gly recognise that I liked their method of proceeding, and that 
I have walked in their footsteps in working at the reformation of all churches and schools of 
Manar and Jaffnapatam, as long as their teaching did not clash with our own religion and 
teaching.” 

And elsewhere he says : 

“ Here (at Pane teripu) there is a school numbering no less than 600 pupils, whose 
knowledge in the Christian religion is in a highly advanced state. Wonderful to say, the children 
knew already in my time to bring forward good reasons in the defence, and in the answering, of 
objections against the popish errors concerning Purgatory, the Mass, Indulgences and Auricular 
Confession.” 


169. ;Hany a historian sought to explain the phenomenal success of the Portuguese missionaries in the kingccm 01 Jaffna, 
but none was so keen on a solution as Sir Emerson Tennent, who worked himself into the belief that be had discovered the key 
to the whole situation. {Chrutianiiy hi Uylon), “Information,' hecwns. “is scanty as to the nature of the means adopted by the 
Portuguese for the introduction and establishment of the Eoman Catholic ^religion in Ceylon. There is no piocf that comi ulsicn 
was resorted to by them for the extension of their own faith, or violence employed for the extinction of the national superstition ' 
(p. 7-8). But undeterred by the lack of information, he considers himself ‘ wananted m presuming” (p. 8) “even m the absence 
of evidence more direct" (p. 21) on “probability ’ Cp 8> and *’ circumstantial proofs” (21) that the Jesuits adopted ‘Strange 
expedients"; and on the strength of this powerful piece ot imagination, thi& whilom Colonial Secretary of Ce\ Ion sat m his judg- 
ment seat and tried and condemned the missionaries unheard, eo Uoc. 

Over against the assertions of Tennent is the testimony of Philip Baldaeua. who speaks from personal hncwlecge. 

The missionaries themselves attributed their success to far other reasons. “That the kingdom of Jafanapatao 
become^ wholly Christian is due to the prayers of the 600 martyrs of the island of Manar. They were subjects of the king of 
Jafanapatao, and were martyred in the days when our saintly Father Francis was in the Fishery coast (A. Lopez, 1627). They 
also acknowledged that the greatest human means was the devotion and zeal of Oliveira (I. Bruno, 1628). Oliveira's favours were 
doubtless the most tangible of all the help^ which the missionaries received. De Queyrcz says p. 637. cf. P. E. II. £2:^) 

he covMi cet'ta, q nao poderiao convedar tantos iofeyh ^ cofanta pixasa, seitaojoni ao grande favor co q' senipre concorreo.’' These 
favours were short-lived, and even Tennent was forced to confess that they were never much (p. 3. €6, and passim). Oliveira ^ 
favours were succeeded by a tyrannical oppression, which called forth the pathetic protests of the missionaries. 

170. Beschryviiige Van het Machiige Finland Ceyloi^yV- 151. The translations here given w'ere kindly made for me by a 
countryman of Baldaeu«. 

171. /&.,p. 164. 
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Verily, these children must have been well instructed indeed to answer the objections of 
a Calvinist divine, and the Missionaries may well be pardoned if they sometimes wrote with 
undisguised pride that the Christian children of Jaffna were “ the best instructed in the East.” 
The Jesuits had translated into Tamil various catechetical works, and Fr. Robert Nobili, the 
veteran Sanskrit scholar and Missionary of Madura, sent to Jaffna in his declining years, spent 
some time in composing Tamil books for the edification of the young. 

As a result of these thoroughgoing methods, the Missionaries were able to speak of the 
piety and devotion, the fervour and intelligence of their Christians. “ They heard Mass, attended 
the divine offices, and fulfilled their religious duties with exactness and regularity.” It also 
enabled the Jesuits to dispense with the cast-iron rules of Church government which Portuguese 
ecclesiastics introduced into the country. '^The Christians are assiduous in attending church, 
whither they come attracted by love rather than by fear, for they are not fined if sometimes they 
fail to attend, which is no small sign of their edification and charity.” 

It was clear to them that proper instruction of the neophytes and kindness in treating 
them, were far more efficacious means than any other, to make the Christians live up to their 
profession ; and one of the Missionaries, writing to the General of the Society, speaks with great 
insistence on the necessity of sending out to the Mission picked men, who could be depended upon 
to take pains to learn the language, and to treat the people kindly. 

The Missionary, he tells the General, must treat the people with love and charity, and 
not with too great severity. Our religion, though sweet, is nevertheless a weight on these people 
accustomed to lead free and dissolute lives according to their own wull. If the Father who has to 
lighten the load of his Christians, places heavier weights, how can he help them and promote their 
good ?” 


TROUBLES OF THE MISSIONARIES. 


The Missionaries, however, were not allowed to do their work in peace, for troubles came 
upon them in plenty, from within and without the kingdom, from pagans and Christians, and — what 
was most galling to them.-^from the Portuguese officials themselves. 


The first of these troubles and their beginning was the terrific cyclone which burst on the 
first Saturday of Lent. 1627. and raged with unabated fury till late in the afternoon of the next day, 
carrying havoc and destruction all around. Churches and presbyteries, alike with the dwellings 
of the poor and the lowly, suffered heavily, and many hves were lost. A Jesuit, Fr. Mexia, saved 
himself from a watery grave by climbing a tree and remaining a whole day on the tree top. 

This heavy visitation shows Ohveira in a most amiable light. His fatherly solicitude for 
the poor and the needy, his care and anxiety for the distressed and the afflicted, display the 
nobility of his character. 


“ The kindness shown by Oliveira during this terrible time/' writes Mr Pieris tran«io+,„o 
de Queyroz (529-530) » was in the mouth of everfone. The half naked men andLmen who tS 
shelter with them were provided with clothes by him and his wife from two chests they had wMe 
their son-m-law (Manoel de Mesquita) and the soldiers searched out the chUdren who were mS 
and restored them to their parents. A cask of wine from Portugal was (on Ohveir^s 
emptied re Jormg warmth to those who had been chiUed by the 4ter ; and every LfferiS soM 
was the subject of their assiduous attention,” (Portuguese Era, II, 144.) ^ sunenng soul 
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Oliveira’s example and influence went a long way to persuade others to second the 
Missionaries in their efforts to relieve the destitute ; and the personal discomforts endured in this 
work of Christian charity brought about his death on 22nd March, 1627. 

His death was the beginning of disaster. Indeed, writes Cordara, the death of Oliveira 
showed how important it is to have good men at the head of Provinces. During the eight years 
of his government no disturbance occurred in the kingdom, nor did the neighbouring kings molest 
the Portuguese in any way ; for, by an equitable administration of justice, he had endeared himself 
to his subjects, and their love and attachment, as much as his armed forces, kept aggression 
at bay.” 

Bereft of this support the Missionaries were hardly able to repair the damaged churches 
when a heavier affliction was upon them, for ’* the devil assaulted the Mission with a storm, not of 
water but of fire, that is to say. a rebellion. ” 

The General, Constantine de Saa de Noronha. built a fort in Batticaloa to prevent the 
king of Kandy from obtaining supplies and materials of war. ^ ' - The King realised well enough 
the significance of the move, and determined to distract the GeneraTs attention by spreading false 
rumours of war throughout the kingdom, in order to attack the fort unawares, and to obtain 
possession of it the more easily. 

Alarmed by these false reports Lacarotus de Seixas, the incompetent successor of Oliveira, 
judged it prudent to confine within the fort the Mudaliyars, Ajrachies, andother chief men who were 
reported to have instigated the king of Kandy to take action. Seixas, moreover, had not men 
enough to enable him to go out to meet the enemy. Accordingly he concentrated his troops within 
the walls of Jaffna, leaving the rest of the kingdom to its fate. 

These measures set the country in an uproar ; but reassuring letters were received from 
the General. The Jesuit Missionaries stationed in the interior of the kingdom were naturally 
alarmed at the outlook, and determined to take shelter within the fort like the rest of their 
countrymen. 

But the Superior of the Mission took a very hopeful view of the situation, and instructed 
his brethren not to stir from their posts, as all the approaches to the kingdom were safely guarded, 
and there was no reason for fear — nam quae audierat praescribehat . He rather thought that 
they would be able to keep the town informed of the machinations from their outposts. 
Fr. Mathew Fernandez was on his way to Jaffna when the Superior’s letter was put into his hands, 
and, accustomed as he was to prefer the least wishes of his Superior to his own prudence, at once 
retraced his steps. 

Meanwhile Fr. Bernardine Pecci, who was stationed in the frontiers of the kingdom most 
exposed to the enemy, had to flee for his life under cover of night, for the Kandyan forces had 
entered the kingdom unopposed and were upon him. After a perilous flight he reached the 
residence of Fr. Jetonimo Froes, where they were quietly discussing the dangers of the impending 
war when the Kandyans fell upon them by night. There was just time to slip out of the house, 
and the two Missionaries tried to make their escape in the darkness. 


172 Thisaccouut of xhe rebellion i- given m ^he wouU of Jesuit writers 
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Fr. Frees was comparatively a young man, and, what was more, knew the country 
thoroughly ; but his companion, enfeebled by three days of flight and ignorant of his bearings, fell 
an easy prey. A hedge stood in his way, and he was overtaken and beheaded. Fr. Frees mean- 
while arrived breathless at Jaffna, with torn clothing and mangled body, to give the news of the 
invasion. 

The Kandyans set fire to the church and presbytery, and made their way to Mugamale 
[ ? Nugamale], whither Fr. Fernandez had returned on his Superior’s orders. He was transpierced 
with spears and beheaded, and his Residence reduced to ashes. The invading forces then pur- 
sued their victorious way, destroying, plundering, and burning ail the churches^ and carrying 
away a great quantity of booty. Finally they entrenched themselves under the walls of Jaffna, 
even setting fire to the church of St. Dominic, while Seixas was forced to look helplessly on. 

This state of things lasted 13 days, after which, alarmed by the arrival of the General in 
Batticaloa, they thought it best to retire. This was the opportunity of Seixas, who sallied out to 
pursue the retreating foe, “ killing many, handling others badly, and forcing them to abandon 
their booty. The Superior, Fr. Petrus Paulus Godinho, accompanied the Portuguese and had the 
melancholy satisfaction of coming upon the remains of the murdered Fathers, which were brought 
to Jaffna. 

These two Missionaries are justly reckoned among the martyrs to Obedience. Fr. 
Pecci ^ ^ belonged to a wealthy and noble Italian family of Etruria, which in the last century gave 
to the Church the distinguished Pope Leo XIII. He left Rome for Goa in 1602, and worked for 
several years in the Coromandel coast, and was at one time Superior of Mannar. In the beginning 
of his Missionary career he is said to have found great difficulty to master the vernaculars ; but, 
by dint of persevering study, he gained such proficiency in Tamil that the Catalogues of the 
Province usuaUy marked ‘‘ caUet ling. Malabar ” against his name. Towards the end of his life he 
was smitten with the desire for martyrdom^ and begged his Superiors to put him in a place of 
danger. When the Superiors finally assigned him a post on the frontiers of the kingdom of 
Jaffna, he had a presentiment of his end. He was 49 years of age at the time of his murder. 

Older than Fr. Pecci but not inferior in virtue’' was Fr. Mathew Fernandez. He 
was born in Cochin and was 64 years old at the time of his murder. His learning was ordinary, 
says a frank historian of the Society, but his prudence was so rare, his zeal for souls so ardent, 
that he was held one of the best fitted to work among converts and to win the pagans to the fold 
of Christ. After many years labour m the Fishery coast, where he had distinguished himself by 
his devotion to the Paravers, he was transferred to Ceylon. He was stationed at Chilaw and 
Colombo, where for a short time he was Rector of the CoUege. Finally he was sent to Jaffna. 
He is marked as tenet ling. Malabar.” 


PpAf Sennen^is, Italus. natus 1579, m India, 1602, post Phil. 3 an theol operam dedit • 

Alegambe, Mortes lUmtrcs. p 258^ Zif. xld ^ (VltaHe, n. 317-318. 

Courtenay, Histoire dx Chr,«Uanh,ne d ul'nn 1 ^ 6^440 7 ‘ 136.361. 

maHyrsderinie.m. Cataloniu (!.s PereJl «<■! sejnp 330. De Queyroz 534. Mgr. Zaleski, Lfs 

Kvr vie pour leuv joion kur vocation. ' " de Jems, qvi dans hs .levs ou da, is les lounnenU, ont saerifle 

Tenet Img. Malabarfm’ c^vVr*5?one’e3t'rm^a 'n'^-n°ner casibus : 3 an. docuit prima rudimente. 

1623 Coll. Serrae; Chilao 1611. 1619-20 Colombo ‘l6 ‘>-^ : formatus 12 jul, 1598, 1610 & 
^f^rio'oje de Portf(gnr^ll^2Zi ' ” 16 Sept. 1628, aet. 64. Besse, Cr<f. p 34. 
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In the midst of these stirring events, the Jesuit Fathers confined in Jaffna spent their 
time to good purpose, studying Tamil under the direction of the Itahan Fr. Bruno, who, like his 
countrymen Nobili and Beschi, had acquired a perfect mastery of that language. While they were 
thus engaged they received news of the murder of another Jesuit in a most unexpected quarter. 
This was Fr. Francis Barbosa,^ parish priest of the Cardiva. 

This was a dependency of Jaffna, and the church had been saved from the depredations 
of the Kandyans by the industry of the people. It happened that Fr. Barbosa detected some of 
the servants of his household red-handed in a shameful deed of lust. He remonstrated with the 
culprits and administered paternal correction. Whereupon, they flew into a passion, and plotted 
against the Hfe of their Father and pastor. 

Choosing a favourable opportunity, they fell upon him and cut his threat. When the 
news of the crime reached Jaffna the indignant Governor had the youthful criminals arrested and 
brought to Jaffna. They were tried, and condemned to death in spite of the intercession of the 
Fathers. 

When order was at last restored in the country after these disturbances, the Fathers 
were able to return to their stations. But this rebellion had far more disastrous results on the 
work of the Missionaries than on the authority of the Portuguese. 

The hope of freeing themselves from the Portuguese yoke was the prospect which the 
Kandyans held out to the people of Jaffna. It was doubtless a powerful temptation to the new 
Christians who could not, in those troublesome days, remain faithful to their religion without being 
subjects of Portugal, Many accordingly threw in their lot with the invaders regardless of the 
consequences, taking in some cases an assurance that their churches would be spared. 

“ The Portuguese avenged the injury inflicted on them, ” writes Cordara, ‘‘ but the blow 
dealt to religion could not be easily repaired. Many of the people, disloyal alike to God and 
King, followed the Kandyans in the hope of ridding themselves of the Portuguese, and joined them 
in their violent measures against both the State and Religion. The result was that whatever the 
Franciscans and omrselves had done for so many years for the establishment of the true faith in 
these parts, seemed to have been destroyed in a few days. This thought cruelly tormented the 
ministers of God as well as the representatives of the King. They realised that such a critical 
situation could not be easily remedied ; and even if it could, it seemed to them that the fickleness of 
which the people had just given proof did not augur well for the future, for those whose faith had 
proved so weak in time of trial could hardly be trusted.” 

THE HOLLANDERS. 

But the Missionaries did not let themselves be discouraged by these gloomy reflections, 
and began to rebuild the churches and to bring back the guilty to their duties. This turned out 
to be an easier matter than they had bargained for. 

“ The people themselves begged for pardon, alleging that they had not denied their faith 
in their hearts, and promising henceforth to be loyal subjects. As a consequence the Governor 
dealt leniently with them, letting them off with a light punishment. The Fathers, on the other 
hand, endeavoured to give them a more solid foundation in Christian doctrine.’' 

They succeeded so well that things went on as well as before. The love of revolt had 
become in their case a means of making greater progress in the path of salvation,” writes an 
optimistic Missionary. 

Soon after these events, in 1630, a Portuguese Armada of 12 ships arrived in Jaffna to 
take in provisions for a cruise along the Coromandel coast. The object of the Armada was to seek 
out European heretics/’ and their search was soon rewarded, for they came upon a ship of the 

175. Barbosa. Franciscus, ex oppido Sinfan?. dioee. Lamego, an. 1^3. Soc 7^, 1019. 1623 Coeciui lOliO S. Thomae. 1627 JafuLup ; 
1628 in insula Cardiva, ubi occiditpr a 3ui3 tnbus ^ervis quos deturpibus actibu'; acriter reprebenderat. Bes^e. Cdt .p, 15. Ccit; ra 
27 Vo? 275. Court. 
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Hollanders and gave battle. The vessel was captured, sacked, and burnt, but the Portuguese 
lost heavily. 

They put into Jaffna a second time with 30 Portuguese less and twice that number 
wounded, and 17 captured “ heretics.” The Portuguese Capitania had been set on fire by a 
shot of the enemy, and the wounded were mostly those who had suffered from the fire, including 
the Capitao Mor himself. 

‘‘ Some were loathsome with bodies half burnt, and already full of worms ; for they had 
been on sea for six days without the benefit of a surgeon ; others were without arms and legs, 
with half their bodies full of cormption, and on account of the stench no one dared to approach 
them.” 

They were all removed to hospital, and handed over to the care of the Jesuits, “ one of 
our Lay Brothers taking charge of the nursing in spite of the nausea.” The Superior took special 
pains with the wounded, even taking the bold step of borrowing money to supply the necessaries 
which begging had failed to obtain. 

The captured Hollanders were attended to by a ’‘neutral” Jesuit, the Frenchman. 
Berguin, who succeeded in winning to the Catholic faith all save the Captain, who, ’ being a man 
of intelligence, did not fail to understand the truth, but his will was rivetted in heresy^ and being 
addicted to good cheer did not think of giving up his obstinacy.’' 

It was not long before the- favours of Oliveira gave place to a persecution, which 
provoked the bitter complaints of the Missionaries. 

‘‘ The oppression which these Christians have to suffer is incredible,” writes a 
Missionary, ‘‘ and is much more than what the people of Manar suffer. I do not know when we 
shall have redress, but it is certain that, for want of it, the greater part of the people abandon 
the territory of our Lord the King and go to cultivate and populate the lands of our enemy the 
King of Candia. 

“ I wish I could appear before the pious king of Portugal and represent to him the great 
wrongs which some of his ministers do to his Majesty under the cloak of justice ; for I am sure 
that a King so pious and so desirous of doing good will not tolerate that newly converted 
Christians should find it preferable to be subjects of a pagan king than of his own, on account of 
the officials who govern and despoil them. The trouble which Our Fathers have on this 
account is very great, and their labours are frustrated and brought to nought.” 

This persecution was only a foretaste of a worse fate that was in store for the Catholics 
of Jaffna. For after about thirty-five years of strenuous labours the mission of Jaffna, Jesuit as 
well as Franciscan, came to an end, and the Missionaries were driven out of the kingdom when 
the Portuguese lost the fortaleza of Jaffna to the Hollanders on 22nd June, 1658. 

The fall of Colombo spelt the downfall of the Portuguese, but they continued to hope 
against odds. 

‘‘ God has permitted the Heretics to capture, on the 12th of May, 1656, after a siege of 
nine months, the town and fortress of Colombo, which the Portuguese held in the island of Ceylon. 
The vanquished, who are accused of being very negligent in its defence, lose thereby all the trade 
in cinnamon and precious stones, which are found only in that part of the island. But what is 
of far greater importance and much more to be regretted, Religion loses heavily, for we had there 
a College and a Mission, which kept in a state of piety the natives already converted and daily 
won over more pagans to the Gospel.” ^ ^ 

There was, however, some hope left ; for 

“ It is rumoured in Goa, and given as certain, that the Zeingala, who is king of that island, 
is now besieging the conquerors in the same place. The reason is that they did not hand the 
place over to him, as had been agreed upon at the time when they asked his help to capture it. 
They had promised that they would reserve to themselves only the freedom of trade, but they 
kept the town altogether and fortified it as strongly as they could. 

176 RfJaf}on Ptr^i Ot npu-mif dp IfsrSt dat>? \Pari-, 1659' p 22-i. 
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On this account that pagan king has asked the Portuguese to join him in the siege. 
Should this prove successful, the interests of our religion there may revive. What their present 
plan may be is not known ; but one may see in the harbour of Goa a fleet consisting of nine 
great ships, the smallest of which is as large as the flagship of the Dutch (1’ Admiral des Hollandois), 
and fifty galiots, made like galleys, which do better work than larger ships when there is no 
storm. 

These heretics have reduced India to a pitiful state, and its happiness depends, chiefly 
as far as religion is concerned, on the successful issue of this struggle, if they accept the fight at 
all, for it is believed that they will not.”^ ~ ^ 

Meanwhile the Hollanders maintained a successful blockade, and a party of Missionaries, 
who came to Jaffna on their way to China, was compelled to remain seven long months in Jaffna 
awaiting a vessel that could take them over to the continent, and only managed to cross over in 
a Calamaron consisting of four large pieces of timber fastened together. It was rather uncom- 
fortable, but they had to take it for fear of being captured by the Hollanders, who, it was reported, 
blockaded the ports. The choice of this boat was forced upon them, because with it they could 
easily cross over avoiding the enemy. They finally reached Negapatam.” ^ ^ ^ 

The end was but a matter of time, and came after three months of siege, when the 
hapless Portuguese hoisted the white flag over their last possession in Ceylon. 

The story of the fall of Jaffna is told summarily by historians, though the Portuguese 
held out with the same courage and tenacity that marked the siege of Colombo, and amidst 
sufferings equally pitiful. Of the labours of the Missionaries during that frightful time there is 
no record left. 

In commemoration of the capture of Jaffna a Dutch Domine wrote on stone Lapidibus 
et gratia Dei cepimns hoe fort aciliiim,'' an inscription more worthy of Calvinistic theology than 
of Ciceronian Latin, wickedly observes de Queyroz.^ ' 

But there was truth in the inscription, for it is confessed by the greatest of the Portuguese 
historians that God gave to the heretics w^hat the Portuguese did not deserve to keep. Even 
natural phenomena are said to have presaged the coming fall, for a Jesuit, Fr. Telles, testified on 
oath as follows : ^ ^ ^ 

” I, Father Thomas Telles of the Society of Jesus^ do certify that, in the year 1657. 
when I was in the kingdom of Jafanapatao as Vicar of two churches in one of the four Provinces 
of that Kingdom, — to wit, Pachiapali (where everything is sand and no stone is to be found, 
though in parts there is very dense forest, where dwell tigers and elephants), — one Sunday in the 
month of July at midnight, I heard, coming from the direction of the sea, the sound of the 
discharge of three or four cannon, and of a brisk volley of artillery. This was immediately 
followed by a rattling so amazing that it appeared to hurl the house into the air. 

At that moment the servants of the house and those who were on guard outside, 
according to the custom of the Province, and who in consequence of the heat were sleeping in 
the open air, came rushing up the stairs and inquired from me whether I had seen what had 
occurred. On my replying that I had heard the noise but had not beheld the cause thereof, as 
that was already over by the time I opened my window, they told me with considerable terror 
that, had I beheld it, I would have been struck senseless ; for, they explained, it was a cloud of 
fire which travelled like a flash of lightning from the direction of Candea. 

The following day, the Sacristan, who is there known as Canacapuie, informed me 
that several people had beheld the marvel, and that the cloud had dropped numerous stones over a 
distance of two leagues. I sent the meyrinho of the church to look for some traces of them, and 

177. Ih. 225-6. 

178. Jb. p. 

179. Q. 824. 

ISO. 16 P. E, IJ. 5S9. 
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he returned with two stones, of which I took one for myself, which lam now leaving in the hands 
of the Father Joao Cabral. This occurred at a distance of seven leagues from the citadel of 
Jafnapatao, one year before the same was lost. The which I swear to on the word of a Priest, 
this sixteenth day of January, 1666/* 

When the end did come it swept away every sign of the once flourishing Mission. The 
Missionaries shared the fate of their countrymen, and were shipped off to Batavia, treated with 
cruelty during the voyage and subsequent captivity. This expulsion and the advent of the 
Hollanders meant the ruin of the Mission, and the fate of the Catholics of Jaffna must be read 
between the lines of Baldaeus. An aged Jesuit, Caldeiro, too infirm to move, was left behind to 
the tender mercies of the Conquerors. 

But, ‘^a few weeks after the surrender, a great number of natives, whom the Hollanders 
enlisted as soldiers, plotted a revolt. The object of the conspiracy was to attack the fort by 
surprise, and to hand it over to the Portuguese. The plot was discovered and the conspirators 
arrested. Tortured under the orders of Jacob Van der Rhee, they confessed their guilt, and 
were done to death.^^i The soldiers of Van der Rhee dragged the aged Jesuit from his bed, 
under the pretence that he had knowledge of the conspiracy under the seal of Confession, and 
did not denounce it.’" 

Baldaeus, who owns that the poor old Jesuit was entirely guiltless, illustrates the manner 
of his death by a drawing (p. 160.) 

It is told of the venerable Brother Pedro De Basto, that on one occasion he prayed 
earnestly to God to avenge the profaned churches and ruined Christians, to which he received 
answer : ” Pedro, pray not so, ask not for their chastisement, but pray rather that they may have 
the grace to be converted to the Catholic faith,’" and the Voice went on to assure him that the 
Hollanders were only an instrument in the hands of God for the punishment of (Portuguese) 
India, and would, in their time, melt away as salt in the water.i ® - 

And such indeed it has been. The Portuguese and the Hollanders have passed away, 
but the faith once planted by the Christian Missionaries was kept alive during the Dutch 
persecution, i ^ to floiirish vigorously under British rule. ^ ^ 

(To he continued.) 

181, *’ Auunfoitunate Jesuit, -whom .sicknes^j haJ prevented from accompanying his colleagues, on the surrender of the 
fortiess, va-j beheaded b\ the Dutch because he had tailed to disclose the existence of a plot, to "which he had been made privy 
m the solemn confidence of the Confessional, but was utterly unconnected with the conspirators. ' Tennent, o.c. p, 40. Cf. Hgr. 
Zaleski, o.c. 132 Baldaeus. p. 160. Accord . ng to the illustration given by Baldaeus, Fr. Caldeiro was beheaded ; of the rest one was 
crucified, and the re^t hanged. CourTenay .551, Witterbron p. 2, 

182. Courtenay, Q. 'Jonquhtn 830 A Vida do V. Pedro Basto. 

It3. See Tennent, op cit, pp. 4L'-46.. 6t‘ Szp't-iU'i, 

The report of the ^l(:allate Apostolic of Jaffna, under the heading “The Catholics persecuted by the Dutch/ has 
the lollowing . \K o-b 

LTn fortunately lor ourieligion m Ce\lon, to the Catholic Portuguese succeeded m the sovereignty of the island 
the Protestant Hollander-, and with them at the point of the bayonet, schism and heresy was introduced also, the abettors of 
which immediately gave rise to a per-ecution against the professors of the true religion, which proved more fatal thananv 
they had experienced under the native kings. 

The Catholic churches Were taken from their lawful possessors, profaned, de.stroyed, or converted into Protestant 
chapels. The Catholic monks and priests v.'ere banished from the island, with strict prohibition, under pain of death, agam-it 
harbouring or concealing them, or giving them a=-!stance in anv wav whatsoever. Catholic meetings for religious purposes were 
prohibited {Plaljiat. 19 September, 1658, 11 January, 1715'>. 

“Catholic parents were forced to get their children baptized and mairied by the heretics, and to send them to the 
Protestant schools and church, and weie punished with heavy fines, imprisonment, flogging, and sometimes with barbaiou'- 
deaih if they dared to oppose the cruel laws oi the persecutors . . , . . 

(P 5). From an account of the Dutch Church in Ceylon, collected from the local records, deposited in the Woifendahl 
Church, Colombo, which the Pev. J. D, Palm has published in the Journal of the Ceylon Branch ot the Boyal Asiatic Society 
(Colombo. lSi7), we can ea^siiy under-tand what shameful methods were followed by those heretics in order to make proselvtes 
as well as how the>e same method- have been always defeated. ' * ’ 

The testimony of non-Catholic writer^ supports this, e.g, the authors quoted by Tennent, 

For an account ox the labours of F athcr Vaz m Ceylon during the Dutch persecution, see A.'-iatic Rnjhter, Vol. si r 561 
& iO'i • p -46 Sc sqq, 347 Sc aqq, 417 A' sqo. ’ ^ ' 

184. [How “vigorously the following figures from the last Census (1911- will best show: The Catholics formed 83 per 
cent, ot the whole Chn-tian population of Ceylon . while regards the JiTorthern Province, of which the above Paper more 
particularly treats, the Catholic percentage of the Christian population m 1911 was 84 97 for Jaffna Dirinct 97 14 for Mannar 
District and 93 33 lor MuUaittivu District, or 80 38 for the whole Province,— Ed., CetAon Antiquory ] 
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STATISTICS OF THE JAFFNA MISSION. 


Resibence. 

Patron. 

1 

Christians. 


' No. OF Children 

Attending 


1 


1 

] 

1 Catechism, 

; School, 


1 


! 

, In 

In 

i In 

In 

: In 

i In 

In 




; 1627 

: 1641 

j 

; 1644 

i 1641 

. 1644 

1641 

1644 

1 Changane 

I Holy Trinity 


8500 

1 

, 3140 

500 

! 477 

114 

133 

(Chankanai) 

1 

Changane 


1245 







Polnarab 


i 698 


1 





Cholivaro 


1 881^! 


1 






Total 

; 2824 





2 Vaiticota 

Assumption 


3800 


2624 

526 

250 

30 

50 

Vatucota 


Vatucota 


1340 





Batticota 


Pale 


1206 





(Vaddukkoddai) 













2546= 





3 Pandetirigu 

Blessed Virgin of 





! 




the Kings 


, 4800 


2627 

400 

375 

60 

100 


B eatissimae V irginis 

Pandetirigu 


464 






a Regibus : Nossa 

Madagar 


626 


! 




S6ea dos Reis. 

Chilate 


395 






Sometimes given as : 

Paribolao 


466 






Our Lady of Reme-i Cheribolao 


472 


1 




dies 

Magirapeti 


257 








Total 

2680 

i 

1 



4 Talipulc 

SS. Peter and Paul ... 


5400 


4660 

669 

: 664 

100 

200 

(TellipaJai) 


Telipule 


1773 : 


1 

t 





IVIanituperao 


590 ; 







Mangamao 


377 







PaUe 


231 







Cathuven 


307 

i 1 






Changanturei 


176 

i 

1 i 

j 






Total 

3414 

! 




5 MaiHtu 

Our Lady of the 








(Mayliddi) 

Angels 


i 2590 


2985 

341 

[ 400 

54 

90 



Mailety 


530 


1 i 





VianalaS 


746 


i ’ 





Pallali 


536 


i 





Beach 


161 , 


i 

i 

1 




Thaiii 


620 ' 


1 

j 



j 


Valatalevarao 

1 

157 



1 






Total 

2750 



j 



6 Archiveli 

Holy Ghost 


4800 


2500 

444 

600 1 

30 1 

50 

(Achchuveli) 


Barenpora vao 


178 




1 




Perenpumnani 


215 



1 





Cateveni 


350 



i 





Balalai 

1 

314 



i 





Tambale 

1 

70 

1 






Caderipai 



1 

' 





Navercare 


90 






1 


Total 1 

1701 

i 

i 




1 In 1642 


3401 

2500 


Cat. 614 
460 
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Residence. 

1 

Patron. | 

Christians. 



No. OF Children 
Attending. 







Catechism. School. 

7 

Pale 

Jesus 

1 2270 


1637 

250 208 1 -22 27 


(Palai) 

i 

Pulupale ...j 

720 


1 

( 




Pamaqueni ... , 

350 


i 




Alipalc 

200 


! 




Peliapale 

140 





' 

Chirepatu 

220 





i 

! 

Total 

1665 


i ' 

8 

Mogamaie 

The Saviour .. ; 

1900 

2000 

2000 

200 1 200 ; 20 15 


(Piugamalai) 

All Saints. 

Quilale 



: 1 

i ' 

9 

Tambane 

llie Nativity of Ouri 






(Tambanai) 

Lady 

3800 

2500 

2614 ; 

300 516 : 30 45 

10 

Cotandacolam ... 

St. Michael 

2000 

1600 

2538 

200 197 ; -- 10 


(KudaiidakTilam) 





1 

11 

Malagam 

St. Ignatius ...i 



3222 ' 

i 355 500 i 112 150 




Malagam 

373 


1 ; 

1 ; 



' 

Alabati ... ! 

976 





J 

EUati 

763 


1 1 



1 

1 

Pugnalc Catuven . . . 

422 


1 t 




Tot^ 

2534 



12 

Cardiva 

Our Lady of Good 

] 






Voyage 

1400 


1740 

300 227 i 30 52 



(Virginis Bonae Navi- j 

Calapume 

538 





gationis) { 

Core 

500 





Also called : Nossa | 

Valanvalc 

350 





Sdea dos Remedies. 







i 

Total 

1388 
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KANDYAN MARRIAGES. 


By Edwin Beven. 

B EIFORE local legislation affected Kandyan Marriages, the facts necessary to constitute a 
regular marriage were the following : 

The consent of the respective heads of the families, the countenance and sanction of the 
relations on both sides to the union, that the parties must be of the same caste and of equal family 
respectability and rank, and that the degree of relationship between them should be not nearer 
than first cousins, provided that they were children of brother and sister. The children of brothers 
or of sisters were not allowed to intermarry. Marriages could be entered into by young men above 
the age of sixteen, but no restriction in regard to age was imposed on females, provided the consent 
of parents or guardians was first obtained. 

Polygamy, Polyandry and Concubinage were recognised among the Kandyans. A 
husband could bring as many wives as he pleased to his house without the consent of his first wife, 
but the wife could not be compelled to take a second husband, nor could she take one without 
the consent of her husband. As a rule the associated husband was a brother of the first husband, 
and this connection was popular among the Kandyans as the paraveni^ property, which they were 
jealous should not leave the family, was thus preserved intact in the family. 

Concubinage, if the woman was of the same caste as the man, was of equal force as a legal 
marriage, and the issue were regarded as legitimate. An alliance formed against the wishes of 
parents or guardians, or with one of inferior caste, was not considered lawful and the issue was 
deemed illegitimate. 

Divorce required no cause or proceedings. The husband could repudiate bis wife at 
pleasure, and the wife could separate herself from her husband if her parents consented without 
any fault on the part of her husband. But if there was fault on the part of the husband, the 
consent of her parents was not necessary for a separation. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that there was no record or registration kept by some 
one in authority either of marriages or divorces ; and in case of litigation, oral evidence was all that 
could be relied on to establish the status of a person who claimed to be a wife, or to prove the 
paternity of a child. 

It ha <^ been said that, under the circumstances that existed at this time, the morality of the 
Kandyans was that of a poultry yard, and Courts of Law found it well-nigh impossible to decide 
with certainty questions of inheritance when paternity or legitimacy had to be proved. It was 
inevitable that this state of things could not continue and that legislation would have to be intro- 
duced which would place Kandyan marriages on a more satisfactory footing, particularly in regard 
to a plurality of spouses and to divorce. 

1. iPravini (corruptly pararera'j property is private picperty for which service is cot owing to ac orerloid B’Oyly’s 
definition is as follows : " Paraveiii land is that which is the private property of an individual picpiietcr. land long possessed 
by his family, but so-called also if recently acquired in fee simple.’’- Ed., Veylm Antiquary.} 
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Whether Government contemplated a change in the law it is difficult to say, but a huge 
petition was presented to the Governor purporting to come from the Kandyans, in which they prayed 
for legislation based on broad grounds of morality and in accord with Western civilization and 
habits. It is supposed that the petition was got up to please Government, who were reluctant to 
move in the matter until the initiative was taken by the people themselves. 

The result of this Petition and the consequent agitation was the passing of the Ordinance 
13 of 1859. The main provisions of the Ordinance are as follows : — 

No future marriage shall be valid unless registered and solemnized in the presence of the 
Registrar of the District nor to which the male party was under 16 years and the female under 12 
years ; all existing marriages if contracted according to the laws, institutions and customs in force 
among the Kandyans were valid ; any marriage during the life of a former husband or wife was 
void except when the party to the second marriage was divorced or when the first marriage was 
decreed void. The father of a male under 21 years, not being a widower, and of any female, 
under 16 years, not being a widow, or a guardian if the father be dead, had authority to consent 
to or forbid marriages. District Courts were empowered to hear divorce cases. No suit for divorce 
could be maintained except on grounds of adultery by wife after marriage, or of adultery by 
husband after marriage accompanied with gross cruelty, or on grounds of complete and continued 
desertion for the space of five years. The Court could decree dissolution of any existing marriage 
(unless registered) on proof that the parties to the suit mutually consent to the said dissolution* 
Polygamy was made punishable. 

The preamble to the Ordinance is of great historical importance, and shows the construc- 
tion which the Government placed on the Convention of 1815 and its obligation thereunder. The 
preamble says : — 

“ Whereas it was agreed and established by a Convention signed at Kandy, on the second 
day of March in the year of Christ, 1815, that the dominion of the Kandyan Provinces was vested 
in the Sovereign of the British Empire, saving to all classes of people in those Provinces, the safety 
of their persons and property with their civil rights and immunities according to the laws, institu- 
tions, and customs established and in force amongst them, 

‘‘ And saving always also to the British Empire, the inherent right of Government to 
redress grievances, and reform abuses in all instances whatever, particular or general, where such 
interposition shall become necessary, 

“ And whereas accordingly, the rights and habilities of the Kandyans, (as far as they have 
not been affected by lcca.1 Ordinances), have always been adjudicated upon by the Courts of law in 
this Island, in accordance with the laws, institutions, and customs estabHshed amongst the 
Kandyans, 

And whereas the right reserved as above mentioned to the Sovereign has from time to 
time been exercised by the Sovereign, through the Governors and Councils of this Island, as the 
circumstances of the people have become changed by the influence of a just Government, the spread 
of education, and the extension of commerce, 

And whereas the custom of the Kandyans, now considered as the law regulating the 
contract of marriage, permits a man to have more than one living wife, and a woman to have more 
than one living husband, 

“ And whereas this custom is wholly unsuited to the present condition of the Kandyans 
and is in no way sanctioned by their National Religion ; and whereas such custom is a great hard- 
ship and oppression to the industrious classes, and the frequent cause of litigation leading to 
murders and other crimes, 
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“ And whereas, from the circumstances aforementioned, the marriage custom of the 
Kandyans is become a grievance and an abuse, within the meaning of the said Convention, and a 
large and influential portion of the Kandyan people have petitioned for the redress and reform of 
the same. 

And whereas it is expedient, in order to such redress and reform, that Her Most Gracious 
Majesty should, in accordance with the said Convention, make provision through the Legislature of 
this Island for the contracting and solemnization of marriages within the said Provinces and for 
Registration of such marriages, and for the dissolution of such marriages, and for other matters 
relating to the same, 

“ Beit therefore enacted,” etc. 

It was expected that the Ordinance would create a great change in the moral outlook of 
those residing in the Kandyan Provinces, and that there would be a cessation of the promiscuous 
alliances that prevailed amongst them. Sir Henry Ward, in his farewell address to the Legislative 
Council, made shortly after the passing of the Ordinance, said r 

“The Kandyan Marriage Ordinance originating with the Kandyans themselves, and 
carried out by them, as the Government Agent informs me, with an earnestness and intelligence 
that have never been surpassed, assimilates the institution of marriage in the Central Province to 
the European type, and works a more radical change in the habits of an Oriental people than law- 
giver or conqueror ever attempted. There is no part of India at the present day where such a 
change could be hazarded ; here it is the act of the people themselves, the growth and proof of 
increasing civilization. It is peculiarly gratifying to me, before my departure from the Island, to 
have been enabled to take, in conjunction with the Executive Council, the first steps prescribed by 
the Ordinance for bringing this measure into operation, by proclaiming the first registration 
districts, and appointing the Registrar.” 

Now there can be little doubt that the Ordinance by one blow destroyed, or sought to 
destroy, the habits and customs which had grown with the national life of the Kandyans for about 
2,000 years. They were obliged to register their marriages to ensure their validity ; they were 
restricted to one spouse ; and if they wished to separate by divorce, they had to go to a Court of 
Law which could grant a decree only on good valid grounds. 

These provisions were repugnant to Kandyan habits and modes of thought, and, as a 
result, they were persistently ignored. Marriages continued to take place in accordance with 
custom and without registration ; polygamy and polyandry continued, and husband and wife lived 
apart, if so minded, and took to themselves other spouses. 

In the course of a few years the officers of Government stationed in the Kandyan 
Provinces found (so the Queen’s Advocate stated when introducing the Bill in Council) that 4/5 of 
the children that w^ere born after the Ordinance was passed, were bastards. If matters were 
allowed to go on as they existed, a legitimate child would be a rara avis in the Kandyan country. 
There was no alternative but to pass an Ordinance amending the Ordinance of 1859, so as to make 
its provisions more in accord with Kandyan morality and Kandyan ideas as to the obligations of 
marriage. 

Sir Hercules Robinson thus refers to the proposed amendment of the Ordinance in his 
address to the Legislative Council : 

The amendment of the Kandyan Marriage Ordinance is, I fear, unavoidable. I have 
directed the reports which have been received from the Agents, Assistant Agents, and District 
Judges in the Kandyan Provinces, as to the working of these Ordinances, to be printed and laid 
before you, and, I think, you will find on a perusal of these papers that they disclose a state of 
things which calls for the early intervention of the Legislature. I find that, in writing on this 
subject in 1859, Lord Lytton, then Sir E. B. Lytton, addressed to the late Sir Henry Ward the 
following remark : — 
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‘ That the Kandyans should themselves have become weary of their exciting 
license, and should have solicited from Her Majesty's Government the suppression of 
customs with which ik is usually so difficult and unpopular to interfere, is a circumstance 
so unexpectedly gratifying that I can only hope you have not over-estimated the force of 
public opinion among them, which has invited this interference.’ 

‘‘ Experience has, I regret to say, shewn that there was at that time not only no wide- 
spread desire among the Kandyans for the change ; but in many outlying districts, at some 
distance from the central capital, they had never even heard of the proposal until after the passing 
of the Ordinance No. 13 of 1859. 

“ That measure besides, it is now seen, was in two respects essentially faulty in its concep- 
tion. If it had merely provided for a system of voluntary registration for the future, no harm at 
all events would have been done ; but it went further, and attempted to regulate the status of all 
existing unions contracted according to the laws, institutions and customs in force amongst the 
Kandyans, and provided, as regards future registered marriages, that they could only be dissolved 
by the tedious and expensive process of a suit for divorce in the District Courts, upon grounds 
somewhat similar to those prescribed by the English law. 

“For such a change the population were wholly unprepared, and the result is stated to be 
that, in the great majority of cases^ the law has been systematically disregarded, whilst in the 
districts, where through official pressure most marriages have been registered, most evU has been 
done. 

“ I would not, however, propose to repeal the existing law, but merely to amend it by 
providing relief for those who. under the mistaken supposition that they were complying with its 
provisions, have committed bigamy, and by affording greater facilities for the dissolution of 
registered marriages in cases in W' hich the parties to them are unable from incompatibility of temper 
or any other cause, to live happily together. 

“We must remember that it is hopeless to attempt to force European usages and opinions 
in regard to such domestic concernments upon an Eastern people until they are themselves pre- 
pared for the adoption of Western viev/s of morality by an actual change of habits. No such 
change has, I fear, as yet taken place here, nor can we hope for any general change for many years 
to come. 


“ Meanwhile it will be a great step in advance, and quite as far as the Kandyans are at 
present prepared to go, if, having extinguished polygamy, we can only secure such formal record 
of the formation and dissolution of matrimonial connections as will do away with a fruitful source 
of uncertainty and litigation as to the rights of inheritance arising from the difficulty of tracing and 
proving in our Courts, after a lapse of years, by oral evidence alone, the complications of Kandyan 
alliances.’' 

THE PRESENT LAW. 

The amendment was effected by Ordinance 3 of 1870. Its main provisions are as 
follows : — 

Marriages after the Ordinance comes into operation and since the Ordinance 13 of 1859 
was proclaimed shall not be valid unless registered ; marriages contracted, according to the laws 
and customs in force amongst the Kandyans, before the Ordinance 13 of 1859 came into operation^ 
were declared to be valid and the Provincial Registrars or their Assistants were authorised to 
register them ; the grounds for granting a dissolution of marriage were (1) adultery by the wife 
after marriage ; (2) adultery by the husband, coupled with incest or gross cruelty; (3) complete and 
continued desertion for two years ; (4) inability to live happily together, of which actual separation 
from bed and board for a year shall be the test ; and (5 ) mutual consent. Applications for such 
dissolution were to be made to the Provincial or Assistant Provincial Registrar, in other vrords the 
Government Agent, or his Assistant. When parties to marriages which were declared valid by 
Ordinance 13 of 1859 from ignorance caused marriages to be registered with other parties without 
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obtaining divorce, such registration was to be deemed to be a dissolution of the previous existing 
marriage and the issue were regarded as legitimate. All marriages contracted since the Ordinance 
13 of 1859 came into operation, according to the laws and customs in force in Kandy but not 
registered, were deemed to be good marriage. Children were legitimatized by the subsequent 
marriage of their parents. Polygamy and Polyandry were made illegal. 

It will be seen that the amendments were important. Registration of marriages is neces- 
sary to ensure their validity. This is not an amendment, but a provision in the old Ordinance 
which has been retained. It was inevitable that registration could not be dispensed with, for with- 
out registration there woiild be no record of marriages, and the fact of marriage would have to be 
estabhshed by oral evidence. 

The main object of a reform in the law of marriages was to obtain reliable evidence of 
marriages, and the object would be defeated if there was no registration. In all other respects 
the amendments seek to conciliate Kandyan customs and habits. The numerous grounds for 
granting a divorce facilitate dissolution of marriages and place the Kandyan almost in statu quo 
ante. Then the provisions legalizing marriages between 1859 and 1870, — which were not registered 
and legitimatizing the issue of marriages that had been solemnized according to the laws and 
customs of the Kandyans before 1859 where the parties afterwards contracted other alliances 
which were registered under the Ordinance of 1859, — minimized the evils which resulted from the 
working of this Ordinance. 

The law that exists now is that which is to be found in the Ordinance of 1870. Parents, 
though they know what the result of non-registration of marriages would be, shll allow their young 
daughters to hve with young men as a preliminary to maniage. If they are suited to each other 
the marriage is registered. If not, they separate and contract other alliances. 

There are two kinds of marriage in the Kandyan Provinces : Marriages in Binna and 

Diga. 

Binna marriage is a contract by which the husband hves in the house of the wife and is 
supported by her. A Binna marriage is of rare occurrence and takes place only where the wife 
is in affluent circumstances and has few or no brothers. If there are many daughters and the 
parents desire that one of them should live with her husband in their house, it is generally the 
youngest daughter that is selected. The others are probably all married when the parents begin 
to realize that they would wish to have one daughter to look after them and minister to them in 
their old age, and thus it comes about that the selection is not made when the parents are young 
and require no assistance. 

In a Diga marriage the husband brings his wife to his own house. 

The consequences, in regard to legal rights, of the two kinds of marriage are not the same. 
The wives in the one case obtain rights of inheritance, and in the other they are deprived of these 
rights. 

In Binna marriages the wife inherits the paternal property equally with her brothers, if 
she has any, or otherwise solely. In Diga marriage the wife forfeits her inheritance. This is the 
general rule. 

But if the father contracts more than one marriage and the daughter who marries in 
Diga is a sole issue of one of these marriages, or if the other issues are also daughters married in 
Diga, she or they succeed to half their father’s estate, the issue of the second marriage of the 
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father taking the other half. Or if the Diga married daughter maintains an intimate connection 
with the father's house, or returns v/ith the husband and settles in Binna, or marries a second 
husband in Binna, she shares with the other heirs the inheritance. 

There are other exceptions to the general rule, but as this is not a legal treatise they are 
not referred to. The rule that daughters who marry in Biga forfeit their inheritance is a very 
salutary one, and there is little doubt that it is in consequence of the exclusion of some of the 
children from their right to inherit that we have not the minute division of property that prevails 
in the Maritime Provinces. An adaptation of the Kandyan rule and its adoption in the Provinces 
where the rule of inheritance is under the Ordinance 15 of 1876 will tend to put a stop to the 
infinitesimal division of property. 

The rights of parents to their children’s Estate, the rights of children to their mother’s 
Estate, the rights of the spouses to the Estate of their deceased spouses, are all questions which 
result from marriage, but are too technical to create interest in those unconnected with the legal 
profession and are, therefore, not dealt with. But there is one right that must be referred to as it 
is opposed to the other laws prevailing in the Island, and is disapproved by those who look with 
disfavour on intercourse not based on marriage. 

The Kandyan law recognises the right of illegitimate children to the acquired property of 
the father. A self-made man or one with a command of ready money generally leaves at his 
death considerable property which he has purchased. The illegitimate child, if there is no 
legitimate issue, inherits all this property, and, if there are legitimate children, shares with them 
the property acquired by the father. 

The rule applies also to property that may have come to him by Gift, though it be 
ancestral property, as in the eyes of the law all property that is not inherited is acquired. I am 
not disposed to agree that this is Kandyan law, but the Supreme Court for the last fifty or sixty 
years or more has decided in this sense. The text books give no countenance to this view : 

Armour says : “ In some cases the illegitimate children are even competent to inherit their 
father's purchased lands, as w^eil as goods and chattels. Thus, if a man of high caste co-habited 
with a woman of inferior caste or inferior family rank and maintained that woman in his own 
house, and was attended and assisted by her until his demise, then in case that man died intestate 
and left not a widow who had been lawfully wedded to him, and left not legitimate issue, his landed 
property, which he had acquired by purchase, will devolve to his illegitimate issue, the child or 
children of the said woman of low-caste or inferior family rank.” 

It will be seen that the right of an illegitimate son to succeed to his father's acquired 
property is contingent on many events: — 

(1) his mother must have been maintained by his father in his own house, 

{2) it was incumbent on her to have attended on him and assisted him, 

(3) there should be no legitimate issue, 

(4) nor wife to whom he was married. 

These conditions ought to be present before the illegitimate son could succeed to his 
father’s property, and even then the property ought to be his purchased property only and not 
acquired by him, say by gift. 

Sawer lays down the law follows : ** But the issue of the low-caste wife can inherit the 
lands acquired by their father whether by purchase or by gift from strangers.’' 
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The conditions laid down by Armour do not find a place in Sawer, but at the same time 
Sawer does not sanction the broad rules laid down by the Supreme Court and referred to by me 
above. 

The Niti Nighanduwa (p. 71) has the following: “ If the father dies leaving legitimate and 
illegitimate children, his ancestral lands and movable property will be inherited by the legitimate 
children, and the illegitimate children will receive a suitable portion of the lands purchased or 
acquired in any other manner.” 

Note, it is only a suitable portion that the ihegitimate son gets, not the same portion as 
the legitimate issue. Marshal takes over Sawer’ s views. 

This question ought to be brought up before the Supreme Court again. The lax views 
held before the Ordinance of 1859 came into operation as regards concubinage and the rights of 
illegitimate children ought not to be tolerated now. 

As I stated before, the law relating to Kandyan marriages has not been altered since 
1870. Perhaps the time has come for some change that will make the Kandyans realize that 
marriage is a sacred function, that wives have to be treated with respect and consideration, and 
that they cannot be sent away at the whim of the husband. On the other hand, wives must be 
taught loyalty to their husbands, and that marriage is a life-long engagement. 

Any alteration, however, in the law must not be hastily arrived at. The Kandyans of 
every Province must be consulted, and such changes introduced as will meet with universal 
approval. 
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& Queries. 


WHO WAS DUTUGEMUNU’S QUEEN? 

By A. H. MUNASINGHE. 


I SHALL be very greatly obliged if any reader of The Ceylon Antiquaiy and Literary Register 
will let me know the name and parentage of the Queen of King Dutugemunu, quoting the title, 
chapter and page of any book where the required information can be found. We all know 
that King Dutugemunu had a son, “ Prince Saliya ” by name, who married a girl of low birth and 
thus forfeited his right to sit on the throne of Lanka. 


OLD DUTCH CUSTOM AT BATTICALOA. 

By A. C. TuTEIN-NOLTHENIUS. 


A FEW years ago I happened to be at a resthouse in the neighbourhood of Batticaloa, when 
an old Tamil gentleman arrived, and a httle later sat to his breakfast. 

Among other things I noticed some small round cakes, covered with sugar and 
stuffed with currants, which reminded me very much of my boy’s days in Holland. 

Noticing I took rather a keen interest in the proceedings, the visitor asked me : Would 
you care to have a poffertje ? 

I could hardly beheve my ears when he pronounced, and very correctly too, the name 
of the small cakes, which had just engaged my thoughts. 

He told me this name had been used since the days of the Dutch settlement at Batti- 
caloa, three centuries ago, and that these little cakes were still made there in the same manner 
and fashion, as the Dutch had done long ago, on special occasions. 

It happened to be the birthday of one of his grand-children, and they had given him 
a share of their cakes, to eat on the way. 

No true Dutchman can fail to recognise the old-fashioned poffertjes'' of the fairs. 
It was an absolute Dutch custom, to go to the yearly country-fairs, now very few and far between, 
and eat poffertjes 

It is surprising indeed that this custom, and even the correct old Dutch name, should 
still linger among the old and well-to-do families at Batticaloa. 
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SOME CASTE OBSERVANCES OF THE 

SINHALESE. 


By J. P. LEWIS, C.C.S. (Retired). 


T he following caste observances existed some twenty or twenty-five years ago in the 
Hapitigam Korale of the now defunct Negombo District of the Western Province. The 
Mudaliyar was the late Mr. H. L. Dassanayaka, a fine specimen of the superior headman 
of the old-fashioned type, and it is from information given me by him that these notes are com- 
piled. It would be interesting to know to what extent these customs are still observed in the 
Western Province. 

Comphmentary offerings to chiefs are of four kinds : aduhku^ pehidun^ gadagedijdti and 

penum, 

Adukku comprises boiled rice, vegetables, curry, meat. Adukku may only be brought 
by Appuhamis, and must be brought in a chatty and not on plates. 

Pehidun means unboiled food and may be brought by gamaralas, lascoreens, etc. 
Gadagedijdti means acid fruits of different kinds. These may be brought by anybody. 

Penum. Oranges come under this head. They may be brought by anybody. (I have 
noted that this word is not in use in the Western Province, but am doubtful whether this is 
correct.) 

Low castes may therefore offer betel, fruit, etc, (which are compr:"cd under ga'jagedijdti 
or penum) ^ but they may not cut a coco-nut or other fruit. It must be ghtn whole. 

Mudaliyars may not drink water out of vessels belonging to paduwds or other low-caste 

people. 

Gamardlas supply the lascoreens with food. Lascoreens are of two classes, (I) kdriya 
ivasam, and (2) hewd-wasam (soldiers). 

Formerly the five low- castes had to attend at weddings, but now only two, viz. the 
dhobies and hakuru (jaggery^ people, attend. At a wedding the dhobies must remain on the 
premises the whole time, whether they have w’^ork to do there or not. For them to leave before 
the end of the festivities would be to “ disgrace ” the bride. 

There are not many people of hakuru caste in Hapitigam Korale, and there is no hakuru 
village there. It is the duty of the hakuru people to take pingoes to weddings. 

The paduwds of Hapitigam Korale are very lazy “ because they can eat anywhere,” 
which means, I suppose, that they are indispensable if caste observances are to be properly kept 
up by the Vellalas. 

The aanniya caste cut branches of trees for the elephants that are kept or used to be 
kept by Mudaliyars. 

When a lascoreen dehvers a message, the person who receives it must stand up out of 
respect to the Mudaliyar who has sent it. and should provide the messenger with a mat and betel. 

The Mudaliyar attributed the prevalence of polyandry to the system of forced service 
once in existence. In this I could not agree with him. 

Query. Is adukku a Tamil word that has been adopted in Sinhalese ? 
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yonasabhAgavatthu- 

By S. G. P. 


I N a " Note on the Mahavansa ’ (Notts and Queries, I, pp. viii-x) Mr. Ayrton pointed out that 
Yonasahhdgavatthu {Mv. x, 90.) was (1) probably an anachronism, (2) that “ there is no 
reason why we should not translate Yona by ‘ foreigner ’ and consider that, before the sixth 
century A.D., there existed a foreign quarter to the West of Anuradhapura/’ Who were these 
foreigners he asked, and felt tempted to sec in So nan sabkdgavattha, So tan sabhdgavatihu, 
and Sonnasahhdgavattha (the variant readings given by Geiger, Mv., P. T. S. 1908, p. 86) 
“ misspellings of Sona the Tamil form of the word Yona as applied to themselves by the Moors,' 

May not Yonasahhdgavatthu — to retain Geiger's reading — be a reference to the Persian 
settlers in Ceylon ? It is well known that, according to Cosmas Indicopleustes, there was a 
colony of Persians in Ceylon at the beginning of the sixth century. 

Cosmas says (Topographia Christiana, Montfaucon, ^ 178 ; Engl. Trans. McCrindle, 
118-119) : “Even in Taprobane, an island in Further India, where the Indian sea is, there is a 
Church of Christians, with clergy and a body of believers.” 

And again (Montf. 337 ; McCrind^ 365) : “ The island (i.c. Taprobane, Sielediba) has 

also a church of Persian Christians who have settled there, and a Presbyter who is appointed 
from Persia, and a Deacon and a complete ecclesiastical ritual. But the natives and their kings 
are heathens."' (Cf. Tennent, Ceylon i, 562, 566 & sq ; Christianity in Ceylon, pp. 1-4). 

Cosmas wrote 535-547, but his journeys took place between 520-525. Thus, there was a 
colony of Persian Christians in Ceylon in the early part of the sixth century. They had a 
Presbyter and a Deacon to minister to them, which implies a respectable number of Christians. 
What more natural than that the foreigners, pastors and flock, should live in a distiact quarter, 
in a centre of trade such as Anuradhapura then was ? It is probable, moreover, that the Persian 
colony had settled before the sixth century, perhaps much earHer. 

There is an allusion to this Persian colony in the following passage, which I give for 
what it is worth. A Persian hagiographer, Zadoe, describes himself as “ pretre et solitaire, chef 
du monastere de Saint-Thomas dans le pays de I’lndc, dont le siege est fixe sous le pays dcs 
Qatraye, a Ceylan, Tile noire”. (Labourt. Le Christianisme dans V empire Perse, p. 306 ; Duval, 
La Litterature Syraque, 154, 159). He also claims to be a contemporary of Mar Yonan, who is 
said to be a disciple of Mar Augin (Eugene, + 363) the legendary founder of Syrian monasticism, 
and would thus be of the fifth century at the latest. The Persian settlers in Ceylon were probably 
Qatrayi, from the Persian Gulf. 


1 Greek text and Latin tran&lation ot Fr.. Montfaucon reproduced by Migne in bla Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 88. 

2. Cf. Book of Governors (Histcria monaatica ed. Budge i, p. xliv ; Dr. Fortescue, Lesser Eastern Churches, pp. 43, llO-lll ; 
Fra Paolino, Viaggio, p. 8ti. 
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EXPORTS FROM CEYLON IN 1688. 

By Herbert White, c.c.s. (Retired.) 


D O the Dutch archives give the exports from Ceylon and their value for the year 1688 ? 

In Chap. IX. of his History of England, Macaulay, in one of his purple patches, describes 

“ the mighty and opulent Amsterdam renowned throughout the world for 

its warehouses filled with the most costly productions of Ceylon and Surinam."’ 

With all due deference to the historian and in spite of Mr. Birrell — who says in one of his 
essays that if Macaulay came to life again a good many people would be more careful than they 
are how they write about him, — one cannot help remarking that in the above passage a good deal 
is left to the imagination. 

This is all the more curious because, in a later chapter, Macaulay relates of Charles 
Montague that he “ was said to revel in Tokay from the Imperial cellar and in soups made out 
of birds’ nests brought from the Indian Ocean and costing three guineas apiece.” 

It will be noticed that, in the first passage, the countries of origin are stated but not the 
exports ; whereas in the second the exports, edible birds’ nests, and their value, three guineas 
each, are stated but the coimtry of origin, “ the Indian Ocean,” is distinctly vague. 

I do not think that the edible birds’ nests came from Ceylon, but if they did and do 
still, they are worth cultivating. 

As regards Surinam or Dutch Guiana, Macaulay indirectly lets us know what its 
productions were. In a later part of Chap. IX., speaking of the landing in England of William of 
Orange, he says of some of his followers : *‘Each was attended by a negro brought from the 
sugar plantations of the coast of Guiana.” 

Sugar, then, we can gather was one of the products of Surinam, which, by the way, had 
been ceded by the English to the Dutch in 1677 or only 21 years prior to the date of which 
Macaulay is writing. 

It seems a pertinent question whether the Dutch in that space of time had been able 
thoroughly to exploit that possession, but perhaps Surinam is not quite within the purview of 
The Ceylon Antiquary. 

What were the most costly productions of Ceylon, which, with the sugar of Surinam, 
helped to fill the warehouses of Amsterdam, and why was Ceylon named rather than Batavia, an 
older and richer settlement of the Dutch and from which Ceylon was administered ? 

The phrase itself is somewhat ambiguous. Macaulay, doubtless, meant that the 
Amsterdam godowns were full of very valuable Ceylon produce, but it may also mean that the 
produce in question had been obtained at the cost of a great expenditure of blood and treasure, 
which perhaps more nearly corresponds with the facts. 

Christoph Schweitzer, in his account of Ceylon (1676-1682), says : “This island Ceylon 
is not unjustly called the Dutch Soldiers’ slaughter house, and when they are commanded 
thither they reckon themselves going to execution.” 

Van Imhoff, the Dutch Governor of Ceylon, writing in 1740, compared the island to a 
tulip of fabulous price but no real value. In 1688 the Dutch, who took Galle in 1640 and Colombo 
not until 1658, had as in the case of Surinam not been very long in occupation of the Colony. 

They did not form their own cinnamon plantations until nearly a century after the date 
of which Macaulay is speaking, and in 1688 had to depend more or less on the good graces of 
the Kandyan King, with whom they were not on very good terms for their supply of cinnamon. 
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As to pearls, the fisheries were not very successful during the Dutch occupation ; 
indeed they are said to have had only four lucrative fisheries during their 150 years’ tenure of Ceylon. 

They did derive a considerable revenue from elephants and arecanuts, but neither of 
these woiild be kept in warehouses in Amsterdam. 

Pepper was doubtless stored there, imported with the cinnamon as now, but what else ? 
The dividend paid by the Dutch East India Company in 1688 was just over 33 per cent. 

It would be of great interest to know the relative value of Ceylon and the other Dutch 
possessions in the East Indies and for us Ceylon folk still more interesting if we had, instead of 
the Tokay and the edible birds’ nests, a list in Macaulay’s rolling periods of the ‘'most costly 
productions ” of Ceylon. 


MOUNT LAVINIA. 


By T. FETCH. 


M ount la VINIA ! why Mount Lavinia ? The question is one which is asked by many 
visitors to Ceylon, but the answers furnished are usually decidedly vague and 
unconvincing. ‘^It was named after the wife of some Governor” is the explanation 
generally offered, sometimes with the more precise addition of the name of Sir Edward Barnes. 
The Twentieth Century Impressions of Ceylon (p. 67) plumps for the latter, stating that the 
house was built by Sir Edward Barnes and ” called after his wife.” But Sir Edward Barnes 
married, in 1823, Maria, daughter of Walter Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, Yorks. (Lewis, Ceylon in 
Early British Times, p. 66). 

Mr. John M. Senaveratne has kindly pointed out that the name was in existence prior 
to Sir Edward Barnes’ Governorship. According to Casie Chitty (1834), it originated with Sir 
Thomas Maitland, who “ rendered it (i.e. Galkissa) a place of importance by making it his country 
residence and erecting a bungalow, called Mount Lavinia.” But why should Sir Thomas Maitland 
choose a name which recalls London suburbanism ? From all accounts, he does not appear to 
have been of a romantic disposition. 

To the same authority, I am also indebted for the information that the crag which gives 
us the Sinhalese Galkissa was known in Portuguese times, and even later, as Lihiniya-gala = rock 
or cliff of the birds, and for the following confirmatory extract from Pieris, Portuguese Era, 
I, p. 490, note 28 : — 

Lihiniya-gala (Anglice, Mount Lavinia), by the small bay of Galkissa, when scanning 
the eight miles of coast, is the first rising ground after leaving Colombo, and forms the Marro or 
the Hill of Mapane as known to the Portuguese.” 

But from Lihiniya to Lavinia is a long step, even for those who are credited with paying 
no attention to vowels and very little to consonants. Moreover, it would seem desirable to have 
further confirmation of this name. From the earliest period, the “ Promontory of the Birds ” 
was at the entrance to Galle Harbour ; and it does not seem possible that the comparatively 
insignificant rocks at Galkissa could ever have warranted that title. 

When so little is certain, farther suggestions may be permissible. The purpose of the 
present note is to call attention to the existence of the word Lavenia as a Sinhalese plant name, 
or rather as the accepted English version of a Sinhalese plant name. 
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We go back to the time of Hermann, who collected plants round Colombo in 1672-79, 
and recorded their native names. Sherard, who edited Hermann's manuscripts, published^ in 
1704, a description of a plant which he called “ Chrysanthemum Zeylanicum^ scrophularice 
aquaticce folio, Lavenia dictumr (Ray. Hist. Plant., III. p. 217). The plant was a Ceylon plant, 
and he could only have taken the native name from Hermann's records, though, curiously enough, the 
name is not included in Hermann’s Musoeum Zeylanicum, which was also edited by Sherard. 

The scientific name of the plant has undergone several changes. In pre-Linnaean days, 
it was known as Eupatoriophalacron, for the loss of which we may be grateful. Linnaeus named 
it Verbesina Lavenia, taking the specific name from Sherard’s record. Willdenow, in Species 
Plantarum, Ed. 4,” named it Lavenia erecta. It now stands, for reasons which need not be 
particularised, as Adenostemma viscosum. 

The next record of the native name is still in manuscript as far as I am aware. In 1882, 
J. Hoatson contributed to the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural Society, a paper on “ The 
Sinhalese Practice of Medicine and Materia Medica.’' He was an Assistant Surgeon in the 1st 
Ceylon Regiment, and was stationed at Alupota, on the other side of BaduUa. There he 
persuaded the Vedaralas of Welassa to communicate to him their recipes for medicines, and 
these, duly translated, constituted his paper. From the recipes he compiled a list of medicinal 
plants under their Sinhalese names, and among these is Lavenia mool, i.e. Lavenia root, for 
which Hoatson supplied the scientific name, Lavenia erecta, following Willdenow. 

Moon’s Catalogue of the Indigenous and Exotic Plants growing in Ceylon (1824) does 
not help us. Moon recorded Lavenia erecta, and stated that it grew at Kalutara, but he did 
not cite a native name lor it. That omission is, in some degree, evidence in favour of the 
supposition that he did not know the plant. In compiling his book, Moon collected the names 
of all the plants which had been previously recorded lor Ceylon, errors included, and of the 
1585 species of flowering plants enumerated by him, 754 are previous records. The majority 
of these names were extracted from Willdenow’s Species Plantarum, and Lavenia erecta is one 
such. The fact that Moon gave a locality for it cannot be taken as evidence of personal knowledge, 
for he gave localities for plants which certainly never grew in Ceylon either wild or in gardens. 

Some sixty years later, we have another manuscript reference. W. Ferguson, in a 
letter to Trimen, dated August 11th, 1884, stated : “I once got from Kalutara the Lavenia erecta 
under Lavenia as its Sinhalese name.'’ Ferguson suggested that the Sinhalese name was the 
Latin name adopted from Moon, who was in charge of the Botanic Garden when it was at Kalutara, 
thereby indicating that he was unaware of any previous record, and of the origin of the Latin name. 

We thus have three independent records, two from the Western Province, and one 
from Uva, of Lavenia as the Sinhalese name of Adenostemma viscosum. Together they cover 
a period of about 200 years- 

The plant is quite a common one. It is the more remarkable, therefore, that neither 
in Thwaites’ Enumeratio Plantarum Zeylaniae nor in Trimen’s Handbook of the Flora of 
Ceylon is any native name recorded for it. That is, neither Thwaites nor Trimen ever met with 
the native name ; and Ferguson only met with it once, though he botanised over the Island for 
about forty years. 

The evidence certainly appears to prove that Lavenia is, or was, a recognised Sinhalese 
nam.. for Adenostemma viscosum. But it must be pointed out that though the plant is, to quote 
Thwaites, “very abundant throughout the Island,” it prefers shady locahties, and would, 
therefore, be out of place at Mount Lavinia. 
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THE GAL ALIYA/ OR ROCK ELEPHANT/ 
AT KATUPILANA, TAMANKADUWA. 

By H. C. P. Bell, C.C.S. (Retired.) 


T O the nations of Western Europe being seen but rarely — perchance in an occasional war, or 
at special Triumphal Processions and Amphitheatre Shows of Ancient Rome — the 
elephant, save that its physical power and perfect docility when trained were recognised, ' 
was usually just “ tetra et immanis bellna!' 

As such — “ monstrum, horrendum, in^ormoj ingens ” — it is connected by more than one 
classical writer with Ceylon, “ India’s utmost isle, Taprobane ” : — 

Insula Taprobane gignai tetros elephantos. 

But in the East, from the dawn of history, it has been otherwise. 

In India, in Ceylon, and in the Further East the elephant, whether in his native wilds or 
as tamed to play honoured and invaluable part, not in ‘‘ war's dread arbitrament ’’ alone but at 
State Functions of Court and Religious Festivals, and, doubtless, as frequently put to useful labour 
suited to his immense strength, has been familiar to the Oriental from boyhood : thus has be ever 
aroused awe (at times culminating in deep reverence) rather than fear unalloyed. 

No need to multiply proof for what is truth of universal acceptance in the East. Suffice 
it to cite but two pertinent instances, attesting the semi-adoration attached to our lord the 
elephant " by Orientals. 

In Indian mythology we have the wonderful Elephant Airavata,'' the ocean-churned 
vahana, or “ vehicle,” of Indra, “ king of the gods ; '' whilst Ceylon’s Great Chronicle, the 
Mahdwansa, gives us the romantic legend of the incomparable Kandula, to whose aid King 
Dutugemimu owed the capture of Vijita-pura stronghold and the death in single combat of his 
rival, the Tamil ustirper Elala.^ 

From this established reverence for the elephant followed naturally its representation in 
Art and in Architecture, sacred and secular. 

Thus, in Ceylon ancient art, we find him reproduced, from very early times, in the 
ornamental embellishment of structures. 


Witness, inter alia, the fronting-elephant bosses, in alto relieve, lining the off-set 
“ chapels of the large Dagabas at Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa ; the profile bas-reliefs on 
plinth slabs, &c., of more than one edifice at the latter Capital, ^ and even at the more modem 
Siriwardhana-pura, or Kandy ; ^ and, above all, the finely executed elephant figurines passing 
across the field, with the other three beasts (horse, bull, lion) symbolical of the Four Quarters, 
on staircase moonstones " at the earlier Capitals. 


So too in architectural design. 


Martial {De Spectaculis) XVTI.XIX: — Quodpius et supplex elephas te Csesar adorat, 

modo, qui tauro tarn metuendua erat. 

Mahaicansa, XXV. 

See Archaeological Survey, Annual Report, 1900.’, p. 8 ; 1905 p. 4, 

The pair at the entrance to the DaladdlMdligdica Portico. 
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Full-front elephant relievos, though usually of stucco, were employed to hold up the 
revetment of the salapatala maluwa^ or inner paved platform, of Ruwanveli Dagaba, as well as 
the stylobates of other structures at Anuradhapura (Jetawanarama Toluvila) and more modern sites, 
e. g. the warder elephants of the dagaba basement at Gadaladeniya Vihare, Central Province. 

These, and other instances which will readily occur to those acquainted with the “Ruined 
Cities, are, nevertheless, all of a stereotyped form of relief -carving (high, medium, and low) 
repeated ad libitum wherever desired. 

Instances of the four “cardinal-point” animals (East, elephant, South, horse. West, bull, 
North, lion) sculptured in the full-round is of very rare occurrence : though the delightful little 
kneeling figures, surmounting pilasters on gtiardstone terminals to stairs of sacred buildings at 
Anuradhapura, go far to redeem the want. 

A single specimen of the couchant elephant, in limestone and of no great size, with 
one of the lion, was unearthed amid the Ruwanveli Ruins in 1901.^ 

But of the elephant in his natural environment, untrammelled by conventional adapta- 
tion to sacred edifices, few examples of the sculptor's art seemingly exist in the Island. 

Apart from the full-front bas-reliefs, roughly blocked-out, above the pokuna at 
Isurumuniya Temple at Anurddhapura, one such gem of pure genre carving may be seen at the 
ruins, little visited, below the bund of Tisa-vewa tank. 

This “ spirited and life-like ” piece of low relief sculpture is noticed in the Archaeological 
Survey, Annual Report, 1 901 (p. 6), where a photographic reproduction of the scene is given : — 

The sloping face of the rock (a breadth of 32 ft. in all) on either side of this strangely cramped, 
roimd-back, chamber has been carved into vondrously realistic bas-reliefs in perfect keeping with the 
pokui^a. These represent elephants in a lotus-covered tank. 

On the rock slope, to the right, three elephants are shown lazily disporting themselves in the w'ater, 
undisturbed, amid lotuses and fish ; on the left the scene is vividly changed— seme sudden alarm has 
roused the elephants ; one seems to be scenting danger, the other two are already in full flight. 

This absolutely unique piece of carving is, without exception, the most spirited and life-like to be 
seen anywhere among the ruins of Anuradhapura. 

The dark-grey granite “ Gal Aliya " at Katupilana, the subject of this Note, holds a 
position half way between the alto relievo figurines on guardstones and the whole-round figure 
above mentioned. 

It is in reality a fuU-sized elephant sculptured from bed rock, which here fringes the left 
bank of the Mahaveli-ganga river. The pseudo-beast, fronting and in exceptional relief, owing to 
the perfectly adapted situation and surroundings, its size and its attitude — half submerged 
with head slightly turned up-stream as though reconoitering before wading or swimming across 
the river — looks, from a short distance, very much in the flesh and very much alive. 

The isolation of this unlooked for tour de force of animal sculpture — just possibly the 
irresponsible freak of some skilled stone mason — has left it virtually unknown to Europeans. Very 
rarely, a chance sportsman, or Government Officer,® when in the neighbourhood, may have been 
induced to go out of his way to examine the figure, from curiosity ; for it is off the usual track for 
those desirous of crossing the river to the Moor villages Katuwan-vila and Alincha-petana, the 
nearest totapola, or ferry, being somewhat further down stream. 

5. Aivhaeological bur ve 5% Anuuai Report lUeO. p, 4. 

6. The Lite Mr. W. H. Clark, Assistant Con&ervatorof Forests. North Cencral Province, first brou^'iit the existence ot the 
Katupilana “Sock Elephant ” to the notice of the writer. 
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Such an opporttinity fell to the writer when, as Archaeological Commissioner, he was on 
tour in the Egoda Pattuwa of Tamankaduwa in 1897, and camped at Muttugalla a few miles off. 

A notice of the visit to the ■' Gal Aliya ” appears in his Diary of September 23rd : — 

September 23rd. In the morning MuttugaUa] IJ mUes to the totupola, or ferry, and 

crossed the river (Mahaweli-ganga; to the vtest side by oruwa (canoe). 

The nearest village is Katuwan-vila, inhabited by Moors, which lies a short way from the right, or 
Egoda Pattuwa, side of the river. 

Then cut our way up-stream along the left bank for a quarter of a mile to some rocks, where 
the Gal Aliya or “ Rock (-cut) Elephant ” is to be seen. 

There are, at this point, seven or eight boulders, all more or less small, and close together. 

Along the sloping base of one, (which rises S. E. and is about 15ft. above the present high-water 
level, but falls away at an angle of 45 degrees on the land side) runs a groove, or “ set/' for wall foundation ; 
and at the south end of the boulder are cut to either side nine shallow steps with mortices for pillars. 
Evidently a building of some sort stood here — very likely a Miira-ge, or Guard-house,” intended to 
overlook the river. 

The ** Gal Aliya, so called, is carved cut of a small rock, which projected into the river slightly, a 
few feet higher up-stream. The gradual wear of the bank had buried all but the head of the figure. Had 
the silted earth behind dug out, and found that of the elephant only 6ft. backwards from the head had been 
carved, and that the animal's back sloped down one foot in three. 

The elephant almost directly fronts the stream, facing S-S.E. It is said by the guides to be cut in a 
kneeling attitude, with its head slightly inclined to the right (i.e. up-stream). The head is w onderfully well 
carved on the whole, and very true to life, both in its outline conformation and size. Owing to the river 
being now in flood, all below the eyes and ears is under water. 

No inscription could be discovered on the adjoining boulders, to afford seme clue to the pro- 
bable age of this unique example ot life-size animal sculpture. 

Photographed w hat showed of the beast with a merry Moor youth (who seemed to '‘enjoy the 
nde ”) on its back ' ; and took seme above-water measurements of the bead : — 

(i) Top of head to furthest part of back (2ft. slope) 6ft. Oin. 

(ii) Back of ear to back of other ear, across forehead. 7ft 5m. 

(ui) Top of ear to top of other ear, over the skull ...3it. lOin. 

(iv) Back of ear to eye 3ft. 3in. 

(v) Ear 2ii. 7ii}. 

(vi) Eye socket 9in. by 6in. 

Ten years later (1907) Mr. H. Storey, the well-known sportsman, published the following 
fuller account in his Hunting and Shooting in Ceylon'" (pp. 145 — 6), together with a reproduction 
of the photograph taken by the writer in 1897 : — 

On the way down the river (Mahaveli-ganga) we had the luck to find the water so low that I was 
able to show Camcrou, a perfect view of that extraordinary relic of antiquity known as the “ Eleptant’s 
Head.” 

This IS such a curiosity that I have no doubt ray readers will pardon the digression if I give a short 
account of it. 

On the west bank of the river, at a point nearly opposite Katuwan-wila village (which is on the 
east bank), are some boulders, some of them in the water, others just on the edge of it. 

One of these boulders, just at the water s edge, has been admirably carved into an excellent 
representation of a lite-sized elephant's head and shoulders, trunk curved round towards its side, tusks and 
all complete. 

The river is seldom sc low' as to uncover more than half of it ; but this time it was completely 
uncovered down to the “ pedestal ' so as to expose the fore-feet, which are, unfortunately, badly carved, 
representing the elephant as getting up from the kneeling position. 

There are signs cn the rocks above it cf there having been possibly a small building of some sort, 
but not a trace of inscription : and absolutely nothing is known of the meaning or origin of this mysterious 
head. There it has been lor centuries, at times buried under the water, but generally half submerged, 
looking exactly like an elephant having a bath or commencing to wade across the nver. 


7. PaiteXIV 
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We pulled our canoe right up to it, and examined the whole thing very carefully. I had seen it 
before, but Cameron had not, and I could hardly tear him away from it, so great vias his interest. 

Mr. H- C. P. Bell, the Archaeological Ccmmissicner, has a photograph oi it half submerged, with a 
native boy sitting on the head, and the life-like illusion is perfect. 

Mr. Storey has been good enough to supply a further short Note, which, to some extent, 
supplements the above interesting description : — 

On the occasion when I saw the Katupilana “elephant,” with Mr. H. S. Cameron of “ Syston 
Estate,” in 1904, the river w^as at its lowest and the carving was uncovered to the bottom. 

When the whole head is seen, it does not lock so well as the upper unsnt; merged halt of it appears 
in your photograph. The tusks are not well carved, being also cnly in relief, and made to curve towards, 
I think, the right side. The animal is represented as rising irem the grcrr.d, but ibe legs and feet are 
poorly executed ; not at all in proper proportion to the head. Altogether the figure shows up at its best 
with, say, only about two-thirds of the head above the water. 

I noticed sockets cut in the rock above the carving, possibly for supporting some sort of a roof. 

These questions naturally cross the mind. 

For how many centuries of the Island’s history has this silent monarch of the forest ” 
stood in his wooded seclusion and natural haunts, gazing up river ? Hovr came he to be fashioned 
and located at a site now so obscure ? What was the true raison d Hr e of this unique sample of 
fauna sculpture ? Was its creation due to the pure foible of a vain gaUwadiiwd, or dees the 
“ Rock Elephant represent the petrified representation of some erstv.diile ‘‘Kandula/' whose 
deeds his Royal Master desired thus to perpetuate amid environment so congenial to his living 
compeeis 

Neither rock record, nor palm-leaf chronicle, affords any clue. 

The secret of the Gal Aliya of Katupilana remains inscrutable. Will it ever reveal 

itself ? 

Ille, velut pelagi rtipes immota, resistii ; 

Quae sese, multi s circumlatrantibiis iindis, 

Mole tenet. 

He standeth like some sea-girt rock, 

Moveless, athwart the waters' shock ; 

And, anchored by his ponderous form, 

Massive, resists the beating storm. 

8. See the qu;iHit story in the Pajdircliui. of Kins: ilit Sen (Mut.i Sena A D. 4.;r)-6> and the bnck-and-phister 
elephant, which obeyed tae Sovereign's henest to biar iiim on its hack to the Palace 
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Edited by H. C. P. BELL, C.C.S. (Retired). 


PYRARD’S NARRATIVE. 

{Continued from Vol. Ill, page 66.) 


Chapter XVI. 

Of the King s Palace. — a Description of it ; of his Manner of Life, and of 

the Queens, his Wives. 


Symson 

The Kiu^, as has been said, alua\s resides in the 
Isle of AIulc His Palaee is hiult with Stone, bein^ a 
haudscine Structure, centaiinni; several Apartments, but 
not according to tiie Rides of Architecture and but one 
Story high About it aire Ol‘chard^ and Gardens, with 
Fountains and Basons, waU'd in and pav'd w ith bread 
Stones Those Places aie always kept by Persons 
appointed for that Purpose, becaiL-c there the King and 
Queens wash, all others being forbid washing there. 

Within the Enclosiiie ot tlie Palace, which is very 
large, there are several Apai tinents, and as many Courts, 
in the midst of all whicfi is a Well, hemni'd in with white 
Stone, 111 one of those Courts are two cl the King’s 
Stores, in one of which he keeps his Cannon, and in the 
other all S^rts of Anns 

At the Entrance into the Palace, is a Corps' de 
Gnardc, v\ith some Peiccs ot Cannon, and Variety of 
Weapons The Porch is like a square Tower ; cn the 
Top whcrect the Musicians play and smg on Festival- 
Days. 

Nevt IS a Guard-Chamber for the Soldiers, and 
within that a ireit Hall for the Ncbility, Gentry, and 
Fei -cus of D'st'iiction . for no Pernor, either Man or 
Wcnian s.'^ any Quality whatsoever, dares go any farther, 
e\:cpt tlic ScrvaiGs to the Knig and Queent-, and their 
Slaves au.1 Attendants 


Harris. 

The royal Palace is of Stone, one Story high, and 
has a great many fine Apartments, w'ithout the Orna- 
ments of regular Architecture. It is surrounded W'ith 
Gardens, m which there are great Fountains and 
Cisterns of Water walled in, and paved with large 
smooth Stones, and guarded continually to hinder 
People from w-ashing in them, as being solely reserved 
for the King and Queen’s Use. 

The Palace ^ is divided into several Courts, each 
of which has a Well in the middle, paved with fair 
white Stones ; and in one of these Courts the King has 
two Magazines, one for Ordnance, and the other for 
Ammunition. 

At the Palace-Gate there’s a Guard, with many 
Pieces of Ordnance, and other Arms. The Portal is 
made like a square Tower ; and on Festival-Days, the 
Musicians sing and play upon the Top of it. 

Passing on from the Gate, you first come to a Kail, 
where the Soldiers wait, then to another great Hall, 
where the Noblemen and Gentlemen attend : for none 
but the Officers of the Household, with the King and 
Queen’s Slaves or Servants, are allowed to go farther. 


ea Amt . ’ u 'r : ( • > v. 
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Symson. 

The Floor ol those Rooms is rais'd about three Foot 
above the Ground, and neatly boarded ; the raising xs 
because of the Pismires : all the Houses are so, only 
supposing that the Palace is somewhat better than the 
rest. The boarded Floor is cover’d all over with a very 
fine Sort of Mat, made in those Parts of several Colours, 
wrought in pretty Figures. 

The Walls are huug with Silk, richly fring’d. At 
the End where the King sits, there is another Sort of 
richer Hanging, and a Place rais’d two Foot above the 
rest of the Room, cover’d with a Carpet, on which the 
King sits cross-legg’d, for they use no Chairs. 

The Men of Quality, who come to make their Court, 
sit down in the same Manner all about the Hall, on the 
Mats. In sitting, they all observe v-hat is due to their 
Quality^, for. those who are of an Inferior Rank 
continue standing, unless the King, or in liis Absence, 
the great ones command 'em to sit down. The Places 
next to the King’s Seat, are most honourable. 

All who come to pay their Respects to the King, wait 
in the second Hall, as has been said ; and sometimes the 
King sends them Betele and Fruit, which is a great Honour. 
Once a Fortnight the King comes and sits in that Hall 
among them, either to pass the Time, or talk of Business, 
Those of the Isle of Male go to Court every Day, those of 
otlier Islands seldonier, according to their Distance, and, the 
first Time, must not fail to bring the King a Present, with- 
out which no Person whatsoever is admitted to salute him. 

By these Presents, it is easily known whether a Man 
is in Favour or not ; for if the King receives it, he 
is certainly well admitted : but if he does not accept 
of it, or if he does not speak a Word to the Person who 
brings him Word that such a Man is arriv’d and salutes 
him, it is a certain Sign of his being in Disgrace. The 
King receives Strangers in the first great Hall, where 
the Guards are. 

The King's inner Lodgings and Apariments are also 

well furnish’d and hung with costly Silks of mo^t lively 
Colours, and enrich'd with Flowers and Branches ot 
Gold, most delicately wrought ; most ol them brought 
from China, Ben^ale, Masnlipafan, and St. Thomu'-i, 
tho’ some are made in the Maldivies. The People use 
Calicoe-Hangmgs, sewing together Peices of several 
Colours, and adorning them with Needle- Work, and they 
have very fine painted Calicoes from Bengale,^ 

Their Beds are Hamacks, hanging in the Air by 
four Cords, at a Bar or Peice of Timber, supported by 
two Pillars : the Quilts and Bed-Cloaths are all of Silk 
and Caiicoe, w ithin rich Curtains of Silk, or Cloth of 
Gold. The Beds of the King and Great Men are all 
after this Manner, because they are generally shaken 
and rock'd in them ; and they often cause themselves 
to be rubb’d in Bed, and to be gently patted with both 
Hands, which they say is good against the Indisposition 
of the Spleen they are subject to. Most of the King's 
Servants lie on Cotton Quilts, laid on Boards rais'd on 
four Pillars four Foot high. 


Harris. 

The Floor of these Halls is raised three Feet high 
from the Ground, to avoid the Ants, being neatly 
boarded with Wood, and covered with a sort of party- 
coloured Mats, which they make in these Islands, and 
which have several Characters, and other Figures 
w rought upon them. 

The Walls are hung w ith silk Tapestry as well as 
the Ceiling, which has pretty Fringes hanging about it. 


The Noblemen sit down crcss-legg’d on the Mats 
which cover the Floor of the Hall, observing punctually 
the Order of tlieir Dignities. 


The Gentry of the Island of Male, and the ordinary 
Courtiers who are obliged to salute the King every Day 
after Noon, sit in an outer Hall till his Majesty comes 
forth. The Gentry of the other Islands come likewise 
to wait on the King in the same Manner, and alw'ays 
bring Presents along with them ; for no one salutes the 
King without one. 


The Chambers and inner Apartments are hung with 

silk Tapestry, and enriched with gold Flowers and 
Branches of several Colours. 


The Beds ot the Palaces, and those ol the great 
Men, are hung with Cords upon a Beam, suf ported by 
two Pillars, and so the Person is rocked to Sleeps It 
IS usual among the better Sort oi People, to make the 
Servants rub and chafe their Bodies when they be 
down, and to give them little SIap=, or gentle Blowj, 
wnth both their Hands, from an Apprehension, that it 
promotes Sleep*, and expels the Spleen. 


li. vSo tco unaer the sinn.t.eae ^ the p-s.: o, r -p-.Lt.veiy afc-feieti to Mm -t- r- ut iht *l*.i\\. Cuanci 

Chamber. ’ Poloniiuruw a See ^ ''in > , < / Ainvf’ Eni>jr‘ L. 00 p 

3. Pyrard; ’* II v;en: au'-'-si de Beajale vne uiainere de tap. sser e <'.e toile pe u e ae-sus et dmer-.aee de cou eur^. teq'i 
e«t bien agreaule. Ils les appellent /nde/’. Ct. Hmd <>, 
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The King’s usual Habit , was a Jerkin of very fine The Kiug is generally cloathed in a fine white Robe, 

V. hite Calicoe, reaching a little below his Waste, with a or Coat of Cotton, reaching to the Girdle, or a little 

white and blew Edging, button'd before with Buttons of lower with white and blue Edgings, and made fast 

massive Gold. Below that he had a Piece of redXatfaty, before with massy gold Buttons. Then he has a Piece 

hanging from his Waste to his Heels. That Taffaty was of red embroidered T apestry reaching frcm the Girdle 

girt about him with a long and broad Sc-.sh of red Silk, to the Heels, and fastened with a Icng large Girdle of Silk, 

w ith Gold Fringes, and over that a thick Gold Cham, fringed with Geld , and a great Chain of Gold before, 

made fast before with a great Clasp, broader than a upon w^hich their hangs a large Jewxl, as big as ones 

Man s Hand, of the richest Slones that could be seen. Fist, composed of the finest precious Stones. He wears 

He had also a Knite, after the Fasliioa of the Tountry, likewise a Knife, made after the Fashion of the Country, 

but curiously wrought. On his Head he had a little and it is richer than ordinary. Upon his Head he has 

scarlet Cap, which is allow’d to none but him. The Cap a Cloth of Scarlet, that Cloth being so much esteemed in 

had Gold Lace on it, and on the Top was a great Gold that Country, that none but the King presumes to wear 

Button, w'lth some precious Stone, being a Distinction of it. This Cap is laced wdth Gold, and has on the Top of 

Royalty ; and about the Cap was wrapp'd some red Silk it a great gold Button, with a precious Stone. The 

like the Sash, which form'd a Turbant. Tho' ihe Great Grandees and S oldiers wear their Hair long, but the 

Men and Soldiers are fond of wearing long Hair, the King has his Head shaved every Week. His Legs arc 

King was shav'd every Week He always went bare- naked, after the Fashion of the Country, and his Feet 

legg'd, like the rest, and only wore on lus Feet a Sort of is covered with Slippers of gilt Copper, * imported from 

Slippers of gilt Leather, * brought iroin made Arabia, and made like Sandals, w^hich none besides are 

in the Shape of Sandals, w hich no other Person in the allowed to w'ear, but the Queen and the Princes ^ of the 

Kingdom dares to wear, except the Queen and Princesses. Royal Blood. 

Tho’ the Princes might have leave to wear them, yet 
they only make Use of Wooden Sandels ^ at Home, 
leaving tliat Distinction to the King, tho’ he has another 
which renders him remarkable enougU. 

When he goes Abroad, a white Umbrella ' is carry'd When the King goes Abroad, the chief Mark of his 

over him, being the only Mark of Royalty, and as such Dignity is a white Umbrella,” which none are allowed 

allow’d to no other, except Stranger:^, who, has been to use but Strangers, who may have what they will, 

said, may wear and use whatsoever they please. There Upon the same Occasion he has three Pages near his 

IS always near the King a Page with a Fan , one who Person, one carrying a Fan, another his Sword and 

carries the Kings Sword naked, and a Target , and one Buckler, and a third a Box full of Betel and Arequa, 

with a Box of Betclc and Afcca, whicli the King is which he chews every Hour. He is likewise attended 

alway’^ chewurg A Docior cl the Law is also coi.nnually by a Doctor oi Lawg who reads in his Presence, and 
close about him, with a I’ook, reading and putting him puts him in Mind of Religion, 
in mind of the Law. 

The King dnies alone. anJ alrcr tne manner, as has 
been slid, ot other People, only wiili some more State , 
bat he serv’d hke the re'>t in C/iina Ware, or Copper 
Ves->els, which are m ide very h inJs nn in these Islands, 

Silver .tad Gold b*i'ig tor«nd by tiic Liw 

He goes Abrv>.id but seUloin, and diverts himself This King does not pursue the Diversion of 

with his Wives and Woiii.-n, tu' eUc seeing several going Abroad, and Fishing, as his Predecessors were wont 

FfinJicrads Work, .i', Paint 'r-^, Galdsuiitl.^ Laroroiderers. lo do, but shuts himself up in Ins Palace, and spends his 

Turner*'. Cabinc^-nia.o'c-', Armor rs, eL , ill whom Time in caressing his Queen, giving Audience to his 

he keeps in his P.il ice. MipplMug tiiLta \ ‘h Maooiials, Courtiers, and s-eeing a great many Mechanieks and 

and payi ig tor tiuni Work If ' ai^o 'rk'd lumsclt. Artiticcrs work ; fer he keeps in his Palace Painters, 

say ing it w.i:-, a Stu lobe iJL , and to.ci‘..:orc always Goldsmiths, Embroiderers, Cutlers, Joiners, Turners, 

eiivl-Mvour’*.! t'O leMcn, .iiivi ge V 0 Ln. ouim nn. i.t to auy^ Armeurers, &c , and find them Work: nay, he wmrks 

Stranger that would teach hi*' Pt 'p!e ?vy Thing they Ircquently with his own Hatids, and Icoks cn it as a Sin 

knew not to be idle. He is a Man of a lively quick Apprehension, 

and very curious to learii mechanick Trades He 
encoura*.,es all Strangers that practise Arts unknowm 
to lus People, and makes Enquiry after those that excel 
in their Way. 

4. M /■ .i-’-iu A, 0 }. Vyr^rd oir de ctiyr 4 aure. Harm- read Cfor a** re' ..nd trar.slatei wrccciy 

D Hir;:- '^Lir-t here The *’ Rnn u oed thtniseUt^ ol the pr vJege not the Pnree*” who e-ec ‘ certe.r. 

- o-id I- 'OX, 1 f- {' r ? >. H' > 
a yx. 'u I '’.41 r * H Si i i ' '.V 1 ■?, * d “ a uoreila 
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Au hundred Soldiers mount the Guard every Day, 
and attend the King when he goes Abroad. His going 
to the Mosque has been already spoken of. It may now 
be added^ that he always goes a-foot, because the Islands 
are but small, and there are no Horses ; but if he w ill 
be carry’d, it is on Mens Shoulders. 


There is no Pavement m any of the Islands, but all the 
Streets and Ways are kept extraordinary neat and clean. 
When the King goes along the Street, one Side is always 
left clear for him, the People all going over to the other, 
because he never passes or stands betw een two Persons, 
and ail Men take special Care not to touch him. The 
Great Men observe the same in their Islands towards 
their Inferiors, 

It is also to be observ'd, that wdien they speak to the 
King, the Queens, their Children, and other Princes of 
the Blood, and talk of them to others, it is done in 
Words which serve only for that Purpose, and must net 
be apply "d to any other ; as for instance, of any other Man, 
they say he is asleep, but of the King, he takes Ins rest , 
and that must not be us’d in speaking of any but him.^ 

The King’s Wives are clad as I have describ'd the 
other Women, only more richly, and wearing mere 
Rings, Pendants, Bracelets, Chains, etc. They very 
rarely go Abroad, and then their Slaves go before, to 
bid the Men get out of the Way, and only the Women 
to appear, who come out to them with little Presents of 
Fruit and Flowers. Four of the prime Women carry 
over the Queen’s Head a Canopy, with Curtains hanging 
down to the Ground, so that there is no seeing ct them. 

When with Child, they go bathe themselves in the 
Sea, like other Women ; '' for it is reckon’d very whcle- 
som. To that Purpose, a little Spot is inclos’d, and hung 
with Calico, and there the Queens and Ladies wash 
themselves, and then remove to another House made 
also on purpose, where they bathe again in fresh Water. 

No Day-light comes into the Chambers of the 
Queens, Princesses, and great Ladies , but there are 
many Lamps continually burning. They keep in a 
Part of the Room behind four or five Paititicns of 
Curtains, which must be lifted up to ccine at them . but 
no Man nor Woman whatsoever dares presume to lift up 
the last at any Time, without coughing first, and telling w bo 
they are, and then they are either admitted or dismiss’d, 

Both Men and Women have particular Pieces of 
Silk or Calico, which they wrap about them to l>e in at 
Night. 

7. TTie -S’uh .lese ire -nmlarly preoi-t;, * He (jr'iin.iiy 
other great per-on ; M. avAhJ.ra-ja'ai Sia. sehiijenara ' he slunUiers 

8 . Hams misses the poml ; Pyrard. “ estant gros-se- ” 


Harris. 

On a Friday he goes in great Pomp to the Temple, 
being attended by his Guards, consistirg of an hundred 
Men, and his ordinary Officers, with a complete Hand 
of Musick of Drums, Flutes, and Trumpets. After 
Service is over, he returns with the same Retinue, the 
Soldiers leaping ail the Way at the sound of Musick, and 
striking their Swords on one another’s Bucklers, and 
that in such a successive Manner as to avoid Confusion. 
He is likewise attended, in lus Return from Church, by 
all the People of the Island, and regales with a Dinner 
the Pandiare, Nay ben, Caiites, Moudins, Gentlemen, 
and Soldiers. Alter Dinner he fiears Causes, and 
Administers Justice. 

These Islands afford neither Horse nor Beast, and 
therefore llie King walus abroad on Foot, unless he be 
carried in a Chair upon Slaves Shoulders, w hich happens 
but seldom, lor he is a brawny strong Man, and 
chooses rather to go on Foot 


In speaking to the King, cr Queen, or Princes of 
the Royal Blood, and in speaking of them they have 
peculiar Expressions, tliat they dare not apply to others; 
as when they say of another Man, he is asleep, in talk- 
ing of the King, they say, he takes his Rest.* 

The Queens V ear the same sorts of Habits with the 
other Maldivan W’enun, only their Cloaths are richer. 
The Noblemens Ladies and Daughters are obliged to 
wait upon them every Evening. And when the Queens, 
go abroad (which happens but vei y seldom) all the 
W^omen m the Island run to meet them in their respec- 
tive Districts w ith Presents of Flowers ai:d Fruits, the 
She-Slaves giving Notice at a great Distance bedore then), 
Icr all Men to get cut cl Iht W’ay upcii that CcNasicn, 
Four great Ladies carry over the Queen's Head a Veil of 
white Silk, reaching to the Ground, so that she is not seen 

The Queens bathe fiequently m the Sea, as well as 
ether Wcnien, ‘ su.h I eing the Custcni of the Countiy, 
which they rec kcii v try ccndi t ive to Health, lor this 
End they have an Inclcsure in the Sea, covered with 
Ccttcn-CIotli, and upon the Shcre a little House, wit!) a 
Fresh-water Bath, which they use as they ccnic out of 
the Sea. 

Daylight is never seen 111 tlie Qeeen’.s Chambers, or 
those of the Ladies of Quality ; tor their en]> Luht is 
Lamps burning ccnlmually. Tl e Place cf Ibe Rccni 
where they usually retire is blocked ip with four cr 
live Kews cf Tapestry, the iiinermcsi cf winch neither 
Man or Woman dares to pull up without coughing or 
hemming first, and telling who they are 

When they undiess, they pull off eniy their Kobe, 
fer neither Men r.cr W cnien in the Mialoivcs dare to 
throw off the Cloth that is tied round their Middle. 
}>erbon> ' il. , .■'iii. m ayaiw<ai^a. tiie or 
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HAMPI RUINS, 

HAMPI RUINS, described and illustrated. By A. H. LONGHURST, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey Department, Southern Circle. 144 pages, 69 plates Govt. 
Press, Madras, 1917. Price Rs. 3/- (4s. 6d.) 

What Polonnaruwa is to Ceylon, Hampi is to the Madras Presidency, and Mr. Long- 
hurst’s admirable book, excellent in every respect and profusely illustrated, renders just that kind 
of service which one would like to see done in the case of our own ancient capital, 

Hampi is a tiny hamlet which gr.w up around the great Pampapati temple which stands 
on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra in the Hospet taluk of the Bellary district of the Madras 
Presidency. It is of no importance in itself, but it has given its name to the ruins which lie 
scattered about it of Vijayanagar, “ the City of Victory,” the birth-place of the Empire of that 
name and also of old the capital of its kings. The remains cover some nine square miles, but the 
fortifications and outposts of the city included a far larger area. 

It is a mistake to isolate architecture from its surroundings, because the main points of 
the physical geography, social progress, and historical development of any country require to be 
rmderstood by those who would study and comprehend its particular style. The object of Mr. 
Longhurst’s book is, accordingly, not only to give a clear and brief description of the various 
styles of buildings produced during the Vijayanagar period, but also to consider those influences 
which have contributed to the formation of each special style. And that object has been achieved 
by Mr. Longhurst with conspicuous success, and rare insight and scholarship. 

The leading influences that may be expected to shape the architecture of any country or 
people are, as Mr. Longhurst states in his Preface, (1) Locality with regard to its geographical, 
geological, and climatic conditions ; (2) Religion ; (3) Social and Political ; (4) Historical. Impor- 
tant as all four of these are, the strongest is undoubtedly the influence of religion. In almost all 
countries and in India and Ceylon in particular, the chief buildings are the outcome of the nation’s 
religious beliefs. Nothing reveals the character of the nation so clearly as its religion, and nothing 
has more permeating influence upon its architecture. Mr. Longhurst has, therefore, dealt with 
the influence of religion rather more fully than would at first sight perhaps appear necessary in a 
small work of this kind. 

But the necessity for a brief knowledge of this important subject will become strikingly 
apparent when the visitor to Hampi finds himself confronted with the profusely sculptured walls 
and pUlars adorning some of the larger temples. To him who knows not the legends of Rama 
and Krishna, the different incarnations of Vishnu or the characteristics and attributes of Siva, 
those wonderful pictures in stone’' can have no meaning. And for what the book omits 
to do for the convenience of the same visitor, Mr. Longhurst has, as Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey Department, Southern Circle, provided all the monuments worthy of 
notice with name boards, and he proposes shortly to set up sign-posts at the junctions of all roads 
throughout the ruins. With this book in hand, therefore, the visitor to Hampi need seek no local 
guide, for it will direct his way as surely as it will add to and correct his knowledge of the history 
of the wonderful old city and its people. 

JOHN M. SENAVERATNE. 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 

ARCHIVES DE L’ INDE FRANCAISE, (No. 33-2me Semestre, 1917). 
R^ume des Actes de T Etat Civil de Pondichery depnis 1676. 


INDIAN ANTIQUARY, (Vol. XLVI, Pt. DLXXX). 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar (M. R. Ry. S.) - Antiquities of Mahabalipur. 
Rangacbari (V.) - History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura. 
Bhattacbarya (D. C.) - Banababatta’s Guru. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND UTERATURES, 
(Vol. XXXni, No. 4, July, 1917). 

Clark (W. E.) — The Alleged IndoJaranian Names in Cuneiform Inscriptions, 

Olmstead (A T.)— The Political Development of Early Babylonia, 

Powis Smith (J. M.)— Jewish Religion in the 5th Century B. C. 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, (Vol. 37, Pt. I). 

Barton (G. A) — Ancient Babylonian Expressions of the Religious Spirit. 
Casanowicz (M.) — Two Jewish Amulets in the U. S. National Museum. 

Dominian (L.) — The Site of Constantinople : A Factor of Historical value. 
Hopkins (E. W.) — Indie and Indian Religious Parallels. 


JOURNAL OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY, (Vol. ID, Pt. D). 
Ray (Prof. J. C.) — Textile Industry in Ancient India. 

Jayaswal (K. P.) — Chronological Summary in the Puranic Chronicles and the Kaliyuga Era- 
Muqtadir (K. S. Abdul) Note on a unique History of Timur. 

Haidar (Sukumar)— Ho Riddles and Auguries. 

MYTHIC SOCIETY JOURNAL, (Bangalore), Vol, VII, No. 4, July, 1917. 

Richards (F, J.) — Some Dra vidian Affinities and their Sequel. 

Sastry (R. Shama) — A few Inscriptions of the Ancient Kings of Anegnndi. 

Srikantaiya (S.) — The Hoysala Empire. 

,, „ The Lost Cities of Ceylon — a study, 

Narasimhachar (R.) — Madhavacharya and his younger brothers. 


CEYLON NOTES AND QUERIES, (Pt. VHI, Dec., 1916). 

Pieris (P. E.) Pandara Malikai, 

Senaveratne (John M.) — King Ganatissa 
Gunasekara (A. M.) — The Nagas of Ceylon. 

Perera (A. A.)— Symbolical Representations. 

Bell (H. C. P.) — Inscription at Embekke Devale. 

Hewavitame (C, A.) — Descent of Buddha from Tavatinsa Heaven. 


HINDUSTAN REVIEW, (Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 215 and 216, July and August, 1917). 

Bose (P. N.) — The Great Problem of India — Will Home Rule solve it ? 

Chatter jee (A. C.) — Social Ideals in India and China. 

Ayangar (K.) — Krishnadeva Raya of Vijayanagar II. 

Gupta (N.) — A Parallel with Difference. 

Singh (St. Nibal) — War : The Leveller. 

Sarkar (B. K.) — The Bengalee Empire : A Socio-Religious Study. 

Bhuta (V. K.) — India’s Sacrifice in the Fight for Freedom. 

Nasiri (M. H.) — The Vizarat or Premiership in the History of the Saracens. 

Dalai (V. S.)— Origin and Growth of the Caste System in India. 

Mitra (S. C.) — Three Folk Songs from Eastern Bengal. 

Greenwood (George) — Mono-Metallism vs. Bi-Metallism. 
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ORIENTALIA. 

NOTES FROM ORIENTAL EXCHANGES. 

By THE Editors. 


The Last Words irom the Cross- 

According to Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, the first two lines of Ps. 22 are corrupt ; 
instead of eli, eli we must read ele-elU “ to my God,” and this should stand at the beginning of the second line, 
while “ my God *’ at the beginning of the second line should be prefixed to the first. [//. of Am. Or. Soc. j 

New Pali Dictionary- 

Professor Jastrow, as Chairman of a Committee of the Directors of the American Oriental Society to 
consider a number of projects suggested for a proposed American Oriental Series, reports that one of these 
projects, to which the Society's approval has been given, is the compilation of a P^ Dictionaiy. This is, without 
doubt, a work which is urgently needed and would form a most valuable contribution to Indology. 

Hindu Sculpture and Architecture. 

If the conclusions of the modem psychology of beauty be accepted, writes Professor L. G. Barret of 
Trinity College, there appear reasons why later Hindu sculpture falls far short of high attainment : the effort to 
portray the spiritual by violating the laws of matter and by misrepresenting its organised forms is an illogical 
proceeding, as might be expected from artists who handled a material whose very existence was held to be an 
illusion. The aims of architecture seem to hold it back from the greatest faults of Hindu sculpture [Jl. of Am. 
Or. Soc.] 

The Son of Man- 

Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, says that ‘* son of man ” is the common .Aramaic 
term for “ man.” The original meaning is “ son of a man,” not a ” son of a nobody ” (Assyr. mar Id-mdman). In 
the Code of Hammurapi mar amiliy “son of a man,” denotes a “full-born man,” while muskinu is a “free-bom 
man.” The primary connotation of the term “son of man” was “gentleman”; afterwards it was employed for 
“ man ” in general, and “ man ” may be used for “ one ” and “I ” : “A man cannot do it may mean “ One cannot 
do it ” or “ I cannot do it.” This w^as the original meaning of the phrase in the Gospels (cf. Matthew 7, 20 ; 11. 19). 
\Jl. of Am. Or. Soc.] 


Isaiah and the Inviolability of Jerusalem. 

Does Isaiah teach the inviolability of Jerusalem at Is. 10. 5-15 ?, asks Professor K. Fullerton of the 
Oberlin School of Theology, and his answ^er, summarised, is as follows i The chief problem of anti-Assyrian 
prophecies is w hether Isaiah taught the inviolability of Zion. Is. 10. 5-15 is the key to these prophecies. Vs. 13-15 
and vs, 5-7a indicate a contrast between Jahweh’s and Assyria’s theories of Assyria’s conquests. Jahweh’s 
theory : .Assyria is his instrument of punishment ; Assyria's theory : Assyria conquers in its own power. Vs. 7b- 12 
indicate a contrast between Jahweh's and Assyria's plans. Jahweh’s plan : chastisement, Jerusalem to be 
ultimately saved ; Assyria’s plan : destruction. Vs. 7b-12 in their present form are secondary. Conclusion : 
Isaiah does not teach the inviolability of Jerusalem. [//. of Am. Or. Soc.] 

The Harvard Oriental Series. 

The purpose and setbacks and progress of this scries was the subject of a communication by Professor 
C. R. Lanman of Harvard University read at the recent annual meeting in Boston of the American Oriental 
Society, and among those who offered remarks on the paper was Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy. The Harvard 
Oriental Series, founded about 25 years ago by Professor Lanman with the aid of the late Henry Clarke Warren, 
consists of texts and translations of the literary monuments of ancient India, and of investigations concerning the 
history and religious antiquities of India. The war is hampering the whole undertaking in the gravest manner, 
in part because the contributors are scholars of Europe and India, in part because the Oriental printing is done at 
Oxford and Bombay. In spite of all this, however, 21 volumes arc out, 3 nearly finished volumes arc held up 
by the war, and 8 are in press and should be ready in a few weeks — 32 in all — wtdle yet others arc far advanced 
in preparation or nearly ready in manuscript. 
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Dravidians and Aryans. 

In the course of an absorbingly interesting and highly learned article entitled “ Some Dravidian 
Affinities and their Sequel ” in the July Journal of the Bangalore Mythic Society, Mr. F. J. Richards, M.A., IX.S., 
propounds a startling hypothesis which is subversive of the prestige of the Aryan scriptures and of Indian 
civilisation generally. Infer alia, he seeks to establish the identity of the Dravidians with the Mediterranean Race, 
which means, in other words, that we are to regard the civilisation of India as of Indian origin and not an alien 
importation of Rig-Vedic times as is commonly supposed, and that the term “Hinduism ” is not the misnomer that 
current theories make it. In the second place, his hypothesis implies that the multitudinous peoples of India 
possess far broader and stronger elements of racial unity than the theories accepted hitherto allow, a circumstance 
that should hearten those who aspire to national unity. Thirdly, Mr. Richards’ theory involves kinship between 
the great mass of Indians and the greatest of all Human Races, the Race which has produced the cultures of Egypt, 
Assyria and Persia, of Greece, Rome and Arabia, and is the parent of all that is best in Western Europe. 

Flood Control in Ancient Egypt- 

According to Miss Deette RoHe, in The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
the control of the flood water and its fullest utilization have been, throughout her history, the most important 
questions which Egypt has had to solve, and among the most far-reaching in effect, not only upon the agricultural 
resources of the country, but also upon the intellectual and social development of her people. In the remote past 
they occupied the attention of the predynastic kings, and the recent completion of the great Assnan dam is 
testimony to the importance with which they are regarded by the Engineers of today. A wall painting dating 
from the First and Second Dynasties depicts the king breaking ground for a new irrigation canal. From the same 
period we have record of the appointment of a “Manager of the Inundation” as a regular government official. 
The inscription of King Kheti II. at Suit discloses his activities in this line ; 

“ I brought a gift for the city. . . I substituted a channel of 10 cubits. I excavated for it upon arable 
land. I equipped a gate, . , I sustained the life of the city. ... I supplied water in the highland 
district. I made a water supply for this city of middle Egypt in the mountain, which had not 
seen water. . . I made the elevated land a swamp, I caused the water of the Nile to flood over 
the ancient landmarks. ... I made the arable land. . . water. Every neighbor was supplied 
with water and every citizen had Nile water to his heart s desire. I gave water to his neighbors 
and he was content with them." 

Since Egypt was primarily an agricultural country, the measure in w^hich this authority was 
maintained was the measure of the prosperity of the nation. Every lapse in governmental efficiency thus bespoke 
a corresponding diminution of economic wealth. The Twenty-second Dynasty, for example, was one of declining 
fortunes, and from it has come the following account which curiously reads like a description of modem Ceylon 
in flood-time : — “The flood came on, in this whole land ; it invaded the two shores as in the beginning. This land 
was in his power like the sea, there was no dike of the people to withstand its fury. All the people were like birds 
upon its . . . tempest . . . his . . , suspended . . . like the heavens. All the temples of Thebes were like 
marshes.” 
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PLACE-NAMES IN JAFFNA, 

PAY. {UITiU) 


ENDING IN 


By S. W. Coomaraswamy. 

T here are in the Jaffna peninsula a considerable number of place-names ending in pay 
(u/rtu), which are obviously of Sinhalese origin, pay being quite unknown in the Tamil 
language as a word signifying a staticn or a place. The only substantive meaning that 
pay admits of in Tamil, or in any other Dravidian language, is a mat or a sail. As a verb, it 
means to jump, to leap, to spring, to gush or to flow. 

Nor does the vocable pay occur in the Sinhalese language, but there is a word there that 
closely resembles it both in form and in function. I mean the word pay a met with in jucii Sinha- 
lese names as Wijayot-pdya, Gal-puya, Lintota-pdya. Mana-pdya, Mora-pdya, Nalapdya, Niyan- 
gam-pdya, 7 ala^paya, and Walgam-pdya. 

The fact that pay a occurs in place-names all over the Sinhalese dii-tricts, and finds a 
place in recognised Sinhalese dictionaries, makes it clear that it is net a verd ccii ed after the pay 
as found in Jaffna. 

The term pdya means not only a place in general, but also a temple, a palace, or a 
mansion. It apparently answers to the Sanj^krit pura, and is perhaps the original of the Sinhalese 
pd (a palace, a mansion) and pe (a shrine, a grove), 

I am inclined to think that it is a contracted form of pahayu (a temple, a palace, a 
mansion) which Clough says is the Elu fcrin cf prusdda ^ or prJ.sddaya (a temple, a palace, a 
mansion.) 

That the form pdya is Malle to be cl ai:ged or cerrupted into pey by the Tamils, is 
evident from the forms of such words a> vJJ (San vdla'i, a tail, nir £ ' (Sans, nlra), water, and 
from the endings cf 5u:h Tamili.ad pIa‘„Ln:cn;e_ as Moyilisidcli ^ fC ol (Sin. Mayilasitiya 


1. Ct Shi--. /'' dc-' /-{ 

2, Old spelling of Maythddi ujuSs^lLl^. 
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or May ilahiiiy a) ^ Tampasiddi ps-diu^iLu^ {Sin. Dambasitiya), Posiddi Qufr^iLi^ {Sm, Bosiiiya)^ 
Kalaisiddi (Sin, Galasitiya), Malldkam (Sin. Malldgama), Sunndkam 

(Sin. Sunnagama), Panncikam (Sin. Panncgama). Alaveddi 

(Sin. Alawetiya or Elawetiya), Karaveddi acG(B\iLi^ (Sin. Karawetiya), Ilantaiveddi 
CgilL^l ^Sin. Ilandawetiya), Uduppiddi (Sin. Udupitiya)^ Mdkaiyappiddi LLW€Sia\nu 

{Sin. Mdheyapitiya), Kaddiippiddi aiLGuSili^ (Sin. Katupitiya), Mnldy ^err/rtu (Sin. 
Mullaydya). Tiinukkdy ^ a bf'Sj {Sin, Bunukeydya), Attdy ^a^truj {Sin, Hatt ay dy a). 

The conjecture that pay is a Tamil corruption of the Sinhalese pe, is obviously untenable 
in the face of ^uch Tamiliscd names as Mdtampai inir^td^u (Sin. Madampe), Mayilappai 
(Sill, yiayilapd }, Pahippai uMu^u (Sin. Pa/ape) and Atpai (Sin. Halpe), 

The wrong spelling of ManippJy {iLF&^uufnu) as Manippaf, and of Sandiruppdy 
(^gOTn^0uLj,Tuj) as Sandiruppaf. seems to be responsible for the etymological deduction in 
question. 

I have not been able to come across a single instance where the final e (d) or e {^) of 
Sinhalese place-names, has been changed by the Tamils into dy (^uj), instead of into az (^)- 

The Sinhalese ending gd or gey a, of place-names, hardly ever becomes kdy (afnu) m 
Tamil, but invariably changes mto kai (ss^a), as in the under-mentioned place-names ; — 
Alukkai (Sin. Aliitge), Talankamakkai (Sin. Talangamage)^ Appildkkai 

(Sin. Epalage). Vdrakkcd (Sin. Weherage), 

I may observe here that, according to the rules of Tamil Grammar, no Tamil or Tamiliscd 
word can end in e (^) ; and those Tamil words that end in e {^) are not infrequently mis- 
pronounced by the masses as if they ended in ai (^). 

E. G. Atike (^ iC5). there, is mispronounced An A:af (.p/^tfods). Atile {^^.Q&)),init, is mis- 
pronounced Atilai Atukke into it ^ is mispronounced A fn/cA of (^^««o<$), 

Vidde (adiLQu^), to the /louse. ib mispronounced Viddai inr lL^o^L-). 

The following are a few of the names that end in pay .* — 

(i) Pattinippay. {uf3&FiLu-'G) This is the name of a small village in the Puneryn 
Division, noted for an ancient shrine dedicated to the goddess Pattini (primarily meaning the faith 
ful wife)f Maha Pattini or Vira Putt ini. known to the Tamils of Jaffna as Kannaki Amman- 
a ^ At 

Therein little doubt that this i^aiue represents the Sinhalese Pattinipdya. 

{ 2 i Sandiruppay iasirrj^'^durij}. The place bearing this name is a prominent village 
in Valikamain West, it adjoins i.he \ ilkige of X^onforddux (Sin. Kadurugeda'^), the site of an 
ancient Vihara. the ruins of wlneli are hoy. receiving sympathetic attention. 

On the border of SanujrujL Oo} U wards IVIakah appiedi, there is an ancient Pattini kovil 
known as A^nkandkkaduvai 1 jc ec: 4 (Sin. ^TiguTjakaoaYveiCi) Amman kovil ^ and in 

the village of Sandiruppay itself t ere is a site called 1 utia /:< viuua (vicinity of 

the Buddhist temple). 


\ ,(ie 
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The name Sandiruppay"^ is probably a corruption of the Sinhalese Sandurupaya^ or 
Handurupdya, the seat of the Vellala. The village was so called probably in contradistinction to 
the adjoining village Makaiyappiddi, the original inhabitants of which were all Chdndus, and 
which was therefore called in olden times Chandrakknppam &(^ljulL (the village of the 

Chdndus). Ct. Handtirukanda. Handurulabbala, and Handuru remunagoda. 

(3) Koppay ^C<5/ruu/nu). This name is borne by a village in Valikamam East, 
reputed to have been the seat of a palace during the Tamil regime. The village is also noteworthy 
for its extensive tract of paddy fields and gardens as well as for the numerical strength of its Kovia 
inhabitants, as compared with other villages in the peninsula. 

The Kovias are the domestic servants of the Vellalas of Jaffna, They were formerly 
slaves and assisted their masters, not cnly as dcmestk servants but also as agricultural labourers 
along with the Pal la and Nalava slaves. The word Kovia is unknown in Southern India as the 
name of a caste or tribe. 

The author of the Ydlpdna Vaipava Malai ” derives K6\iyar ^ {Qa^i^uud) from 
Kovildr ‘ those of the temple' or temple-servants, but this derivation is not only 

fanciful but faulty, as it does not fall in with philological laws. 

Some others try to identify the name with the Tamil word Koviyar {Qatr^iud) derived 
from the Sanskrit Gopi — a cowherdess, but they fail to see that that word means but women 
of the cowherd class, and is not the name of their caste. 

There is, however, a recent suggestion that K6vi{y)Qn (Qafr^ixjesr) and the Sinhalese govi 
(a cultivator) are at bottom the same word, and that the name of the conquered Goigama man came 
to be applied to the respectable but poor Dravidian immigrant of later times who condescended to 
serve as a slave of the Vellala of Jaffna: hence the employment in old Tamil deeds of the Dutch 
period, of the words r (Tamil Indian slave) as attributes of the word Kovia, to 

distinguish them from the original Kovias. 

The contiguous villages of Koppay and Iruvdlai (Sin. Hiru-ela) have, moreover, been 
well-known for their connexion with the Vanniya chiefs or princes. 

In view of these circumstances, it would not be amiss to conjecture that Koppdy is a 
Tamil corruption of the Sinhalese Goypdya, The long o in the name Koppdy is probably due to 
the influence of the succeeding long a. and the elimination of the y is easily accounted for by the 
existence in Tamil of a somewhat similar word to goy, viz. ko {Qair) meaning a king. 

The unpleasantness of sound caused by the presence of two y' s (uj) may have also com 
tributed to the dropping of the first y (lu). 

Compare the form Ur-kdvaUturai (the fortified port of the country), 

which the Sinhalese Urd-tota or Urddara (the hog ferry), has been made to assume in conse- 
quence of the existence at Kayts of the Dutch fort Halaienhiel. 

In view of the fact that Jaffna centains a village of the Pannayd (Pannakam), a village of 
th( Hiiiind ( Chun nakam), and sev eral hamlets named afhr ihe BamiinaAhe Durayo and the 
Paduwa, the existence there of Goigama village^ should not be a matter of surprise. 

4 Corruptly spell uUJ'xJ . 

5. For the change of /If? into comp.ire Sanskrit (a e .m*! T^miil rtTa-'iiZora- 

6. The plural form of Kddiyaii, a man ol the h'ov 
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The etymology that connects Koppay with Konpe is based on the assumption that pe 
takes the form puy in Tamil. 

There is, however, the possibility oi Knn-pciya being transformed into Koppdy, as the 
rcMilt of a false idea about its derivation. The Tamilian that mistook the Sinhalese name of the 
Ceylon oak for the Tamil Kon — a variant of ko (a king — would not hesitate to replace kon 

by kd (Q±r ) Compare the English sparrow-^rass, kickshaws, and hattlemeni. 

(4^ Manippay {^ms^uunu). This is the name of a leading village in Valikamam West, 
and it has hctn lately suggested that this name could be the Tamil form of the Sinhalese Mclrripe. 
But tin- sugge tion seems to rest on no better foundation than the conjecture that pdy represents 
the S nhale c pj. Besides, any amount of etymological turning and twisting could not succeed in 
prod mi ng M.uu out of Mam 

it ^eeiri'. more probable that the name is a corruption of the Sin. Mdnayipdya or Mam- 
pdva , Mdnuyi or Mani — a plant, justicia procumbens) Cf. Manapaya (in Hir. Hp. and in 
Wan. Hp I 

(5) >ankdrappay The place that bears this name is a small land at Tol- 

puram in Vaiikaniam West. The Sinhalese form of this name is evidently Sangarapaya or 
Hangarapayu. It is interesting to note here that there are in Jaffna several lands that go by the 
name of the Buddhist sangha or priesthood. 

£ G Sjnkarattai iSin. Hangaruanketha). 

Sankattur-vayal -rdi (Tamil rendering of the above Sinhalese name.) 

SankaUur-pttlarn (pulctm — arable land.) 

SankiLTu-piilavii ^ n (pulavu — same as pulam.) 

Sankavuttut t - (Sin. Sangawatta.) 

SankaLtv.ittai ^ u- (Sin Sangara watta.) 

(6) Talakkadappay u). This is the Tamilised form of Sin. Talakada-pcya 

(ta/a — tlie paimyra pahu, kacia-~-B. common ending of place-names.) The land bearing this name 
is also situated at Tolpuram. 

(7) Kinappay aj,T:u). Sin. Kma-paya ? (kina — a plant, calophyllarn tormentosa.) 

Or Gana-pdvii (gana — a priest, ganesa, a plant, cyperus rotundiis.) This name is borne by a 
land at Manippay 

(H? Sa lam pay (v'u.truo /-UJ). Sm. //c7am6n-paya ? (helamba—a tree. Stephugne parvi- 
flnra.) I'ni'. name is borne by three lands in three different villages : namely, Changanai, 
Alaveddi, am! Falali 

(9) Katirippay ( t> J/). Sm Kuduriipuyu i^kaduru — the generic name of several 
species ot dog .bane > I'lus 'i-> the name of a village m Valikamam East. 

( 10) Kachchappay > w . d Sm Kuchchapdya {kachcha— marshy ground) 

(It) Mantappay . .-id- t h.e land bearing this nam lies in the vicinity of the site" 

of an am a nt Tuddhud temple relet 1 ed to in lie Xarn Poia as Jhvangamu-vi/idrQya,^* in the 
vilitge o^ b '?■’ -nX^nuini - m Valik -inani North. 

, , , I (?.'■» ' . f r " - * y •* 5 > . • . Li • f* 

’ .. .• • . .. . . y i ^ f). ‘ jn kar f4nj 

, - . '! > ‘i \ I ' . 'I 'i t} . ' - t' >i( ' Ou 

\r , ' ’ . % ... ‘ ^ a ' * ' ' . I « r }’ .j’’ r »: * ; - ■* / • (n c-v ) — 
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The land was so called probably after some personage named Mahdnanda. Compare 
the Tamil name Paramdntan (ufLLfni^s^) ex Sans. Paramdnanda. 

(12) Malamandalappay iLun-iu). This name also refers to an allotment in 

Vimankamam. Malamandala apparently means the region inhabited by the Veddahs or archers. 
{Mala — a Veddah, an archer.) Cf. Malamaduwa. The Tamil term Malai- 

Mandalam means the chera country, Malaya. 

(13) Talappay Sin. Talapaya {tala — the palmyra palm.) This is also the 

name of a land at Vimankamam. 

(14) Tandaiappay ). Sm. Tandalapdya {tandala — a plant, the cultivated 

variety of colocasia antiquorum.) The land known by this name is situated at Taiyiddi (Sin. 
Dehihitiya) in Valikamam North. 

(15) Savankadappay (^siri^t^ilujoj). Sin. Savankadapdya. {Savan — Buddha as all- 
knowing Sarvahha.) This name too refers to a land at Taiyiddi. 

(16) Tonkalappay (Q^rrd'c95srrilLj,Tuj). Sin. Tongalapaya(;fon^'a/a — an end, a point.) This 
is the name of another land at Taiyiddi. 

(17) Tolappay {0 Sin. Dolapdya {dold — the indigo plant.) The land that 
bears this name is situated at Urumpiray (Sin. Urumperuwa ?) 

(18) Kachchippay {^^^uun-^h). Sin. Kachchipdya. The land so named is situated in 

the vUlage of Sutumalai, (Sin. Suduwella.) Cf. Kachchigala in Hambantota and in 

Ratnapura. 

(19) lyakkadappay (@iui<5t-uUiTiLj). The place that goes by this name is an allotment 
in the village of Chulipuram, ^<3rf^L\Uic (Sin. Sulupura ?) 

This village not only adjoins what is known as the old castle or town {Tolpuram C^jriu 
qx Lo ex fo/ C^riv) — old, and puram qru) — a castle or town), but contains several lands with 
equally illustrious names, such as, (1) Tisaimaluvai whicYi apparently purports to 

be the maluwa or courtyard of Tissa (Devanampiya Tissa ?), (2) Kotumaluvaippiddi 
iSSisi’uSLLi^ {Bodhimaluwa-pitiya), (3) Tiru-adi-nilai {Sri-puda-sthana. Sacred Foot 

station) and (4) Champu-turai {^) (the jambu ferry; champu ex Sans, jambii- 

eugenia jamholana ; ^uraz a ferry). The vicinity abounds in plots of ground designated 

ATova^Arddn (yam6u grove), and the designation Champiidurai does, to our surprise, 

convey exactly the same meaning as the historic Sinhalese name Jambukola {kole — a ferry. 
Clough). 

Comp, the change of Urdtota into the common Tamil form Ura-turai {^) 

Chulipuram is further notable for the mounds to be seen near about the ferry. One of 
them is said to be the ruins of a Vihdra, and a scientific examination of the locality would doubt- 
less lead to interesting results. 

The pdya in question was probably a place of inferior importance as compared with its 
environs ; hence the name Yakadapdya {yakada — iron, metaphorically, inferiority ' as in Yakada^ 
devi — a concubine). Or, was it a place where iron w^as smelted } 

Comp, FaArncfQdutuwewa (Anuradhapura), Fa/cadagoda (Nuwara Eliya). b akadagpWB. 
(Kurunegala). Fa/cadapota (Kurunegala), Fd/cadaw'ela (Galle). 


9. Even m Tamil tLe name cl iron -server to oonvey the nv-anmij oi infcnoiit> f.r .n tL*' esi^c-'.cn .? 

Uow state, iiteraiiy the quality or srtate ol iron^t which occurs m Jam cia-aic. 
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When I expressed a hope in my note on Place-Names which appeared in Vol. II, Part III 
of the Ceylon Antiquary (page 174) that my paper might arouse some interest in the matter 
among the Tamils themselves, I was not aware that the subject of Tamil place-names was already 
under an investigation extending over several years imdertaken by Mr. S. W. Coomaraswamy 
of the Jaffna Police Office. Mr. Coomaraswamy has been good enough to show me his work 
so far as it has gone, and I have nothing but admiration for the painstaking thoroughness and wide 
erudition which it everywhere displays. He readily acceded to my request that he should contri- 
bute to the Ceylon Antiquary an article on Tamil place-names ending in pay ” (un' tu) and 
the above paper is the result. 

I do not propose to offer any criticism upon it. Compared with Mr. Coomaraswamy I 
am a mere novice in the subject. He has effectively disposed of my suggestion that the ending 
“ P^y ” (LJ/rtu) is the Tamil form of the Sinhalese pe (^d), which latter^ he says, appears as a 
Tamil ending only in the form of cjclj). From Father Gnana Prakasar’s note {Ceylon 

Antiquary^ Vol. II, Part III, page 168) there appear to be cases in which pay" and “pai are 
interchangeable in common talk. These may, of course, be corruptions. 

Apart from the merely etymological and philological value of Mr. Coomaraswamy' s work 
I think there is every probability of some soHd historical facts emerging from its study. For 
example, may not Mr. Coomaraswamy’ s analysis of Champuturai called by Saba- 

ratna Mudaliyar “ Jambalturai (Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. II, Part III, page 170), be taken as 
identifying that small village near Mathagal on the North coast of the peninsula with Jambukola 
Pattanam of the Mahdvansa, from which Ariththa embarked to bring the branch of the Bo-tree ? 
I accept his correction of my interpretation of Jambukola. There can be no doubt that “ kola " 
here means “ ferry,” and that Champuturai is an exact translation into Tamil of this old Sinhalese 
place name. 
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CEYLON ACCORDING TO DU JARRIC. 

Translated from the Original French. 

By THE REV. E. GASPARD, S.J. 

T he following account of Ceylon, translated 1 from an old and rare work will, I think, be read 
with interest. It gives a pretty fair idea of the sort of Knowledge possessed of Lanka at 
the close of the XVI century. Part I of the work from which the extracts are taken is 
entitled : 

“ HISTOIRE / DES CHOSES / PL VS “ A history of the most remarkable events 

MEMORABLES / ADVENVES TANT E2 that took place in the East Indies and other 
INDES / Orientales, que autres pais / de la lands discovered by the Portuguese at the time 
descouuerte des / Portugais, / En Vestahlisse- of the establishment and during the propagation 
ment progrez de la foy / Chrestienne, & of the Christian and Catholic Faith : and in 
Catholique : / Et principalement de ce que les particular of what the Religious of the Society 
Religieux / de la Compagnie de lESUS y ont of Jesus have done and suffered for the same 
faict, / & endure pour la mesme fin ; / Depuis cause since their arrival there up to 1600. 
qu'ils y sont entrez jusquesj d Van ISOO.j Compiled and arranged from letters and other 
Le tout recueilly des lettres, & aurres (sic) works written on the subject by Fr. Peter Du 
Histoires, qui en ont este / escrites cy deuant, & Jarric, of Toulouse, Religious of the same 
mis en ordre par le P. PIERRE D 7 lARRIC, Society.'* 

Tolosain, de la mes-/me Compagnie.** 

The whole work is in three volumes 4°. These were published at Bordeaux by S. 
Millanges, printer to the king, in 1608, 1610, and 1614 respectively. The title of all the three parts 
is that given above, with the exception of the date showing the period covered by each. The first 
part (699 pp., 1542-1600) was dedicated to Henry IV ; the second (699 pp., 1542-1600) to “ the 
most Christian King of France and Navarre, Louis XIII ; ” the third (1067 pp., 1600-1610) to the 
Queen Regent, Mother of the King. Besides the above edition 4"*, three editions 8^'^. were 
pubhshed, the first (of the first two parts) at Arras by Gilles Bauduyn in 1611, the second at Paris 
in 1615, and the third at Arras in 1628 also by Gilles Bauduyn. A Latin translation was made by 
M. Martino Martinez and published at Cologne in 1615 by Peter Hinningij. It was dedicated to 
D. Henry Coffraeus Erklensis. A Polish translation of the same seems to have been published at 
Cracow in 1628. 

The Author. 

The author, Pierre Du Jarric, was a French Jesuit, bom at Toulouse in 1566. He joined 
the Society of Jesus in 1582, was Professor of Philosophy and Moral Theology at Bordeaux for a 
great many years and died at Saintes, 2 March, 1617. Besides this history, he left several other 
valuable works bearing mostly on the propagation of the faith in the heathen countries. In his 
dedication to Henry IV, Du Jarric says he thought he was doing well to employ the httle spare 
time he had in relating the successes of the Missionaries. In the Menology we read that this 
tmdertaking was meant to make up for his not being able to go overseas to plant the Faith. 

1. The tran'^latiOBs are as literal 8S possible. I have not hesitated to follow the original clos-ely. heepJEg the writer’s own 
phrases and structure of sentences, whenever this was feasible. The following notes are by Father S. G Perera, S.J. 
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Though we cannot expect in a historian of the early XVII century the application of such 
critical methods as we are accustomed to in the twentieth, yet one is struck by the discriminating 
care with which Du Jarric sifted the sources, and, as he puts it, “ endeavoured to advance nothing 
for which he had not found a proof in books, letters, and other perfectly reliable sources.” He 
knew the several works that had been written before him about the East Indies, and the establish- 
ment of the Faith therein by authors like Maffee - (up to 1557), Tursellin ^ (up to 1552), d’ Acosta^ 
(up to 1567), as well as the many letters and relations” sent home by the Missionaries in India. 
“The first,” he says, “ were deficient in many respects, and the latter, besides being written in 
Latin and other languages, were too numerous to be read by the public.'’ 

There came to Du Jarric's hands a Spanish work written by the Jesuit, Louis de Guzman,® 
entitled A history of the Missions founded by the Religious of the Society of Jesus to establish 
the Faith in the East Indies^ China and Japan, This work he undertook to render in French. 
Not satisfied with a mere translation, Du Jarric compared Guzman with other historians and found 
him wanting. He himself tells us in the preface to the first volume of his work how he abandoned 
his project and started a history of his own. 

** As I was proceeding,” he says, “ with the translation of Guzman ” — he completed four 
books — “ I was perusing other books treating of the same subject. I found that Guzman was far 
from complete. I was, besides, not satisfied with some parts of his work, I wrote to him on the 
subject, but either because my letter miscarried or because he himself had died, I got no answer. 
I then communicated with Fr, Fernand Guerreiro,® a man well versed in history, who had himself 
written three or four volumes in Portuguese on the events that took place in the East Indies from 
1599, the year at which Guzman’s history ended. He elucidated my doubts and promised to send 
me books and memoirs on the subject, advising me at the same time to undertake a fresh relation 
rather than translate Guzman.” 

“ Shortly afterwards, Fr. Guerreiro sent me some valuable notes about Guzman’s histoiy 
from the pen of the Italian Jesuit, Albert Laertius,^ now Provincial in India, a man who had 
acquired great experience, having spent many years there, and who was an eyewitness of many 
facts related in this history. Through the same Fr, Guerreiro I also came by a Life of St, 
Francis JCavier in ten books written by the Portuguese Jesuit, Jean de Lucena,® as well as other 
works containing the history of the Indies since 1600, compiled by Guerreiro himself from the 
letters of the Jesuit Missionaries in those lands. He promised, moreover, to let me have all he 
would publish on the subject year after year. At present I have already got the documents up to 
1606. I resolved then to follow the advice of the Portuguese Jesuit.” 

“ While retaining Guzman's order, I rather relied on Lucena because he was in a better 
position to get at the truth. He had at his disposal the authentic documents concerning the life of 
St. Francis Xavier as well as the manuscripts of the letters sent by the Missionaries. Besides, he 
could easily get first-hand information from those who came home every year from India, which 
opportunity he shows to have turned to good account. Some people were somewhat anxious 
to see in the press the four books I had already translated from Guzman : they lost nothing by 
waiting.” 


2. JoanBi^ Petri Mafteii, Bergomutise Societate Jesu, Hi-toriarum Indicarnm Libri XVI. Item, ex India Epistolarum eodem 
interprete 

3. Tursellini (Tori^elliai > Horace— Do Vita Fianci«c] Xaveri— Francisci Xaveri Epistolarum Lib IV. 

4. Emmanuel d Acofet i — Eistona rernm a Sccietate Jten in Oiiente gestarum ad annum usque Christi Domini MDL XTIII. 

5. Louis de Guzman Hi'toria de las YIi«5ioce8 qve ban hf eho los religiosos de la Compania de Jesys, parapredicarel santo 

Euangelio en la India Onen*al. y en los lieynos de la China y lapon,’' 

6. Ferdinand Guerieno— Pela^ao Arnal das cnu«ae que fizeram os Padree da Ccmpanbia de na India e Jejlao, 

na? partes da India Oriental e no Bra-il, 3‘. . , . nas parte*: da India Oriental, . . . e em alguas outran da Conquista deste Eeyno. 

r. Alberto Laertio. Came to India 1590, ilavter of Novice", Rector of SaUette, Vice Provincial. Provincial tilalabar) in which 
capacity h vi*:.ited the Ceylon m.^^ion. For^cne of his letter'^ relating to Ceylon see AtiiujuaryVoi, II. 

Ju in de Lucena— Histcna cia Tida do Paclie Fiancisco de Xavier e do que dzerao na India cs mais Religiose? da Companhia 

d Q Jeau. 
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Summing up the maxiner in which he set about his task, Du Jarric adds : “In order to 
make the work as worthy as in me lay, I have perused all the Annals, Letters, Memoirs, both 
public and private, I could secure, as well as the most famous historians of our days, in particular 
Osorius^ and Maffee/' The last lines of his preface are those quoted already, in which he 
assures his readers that he has related no fact that is not borne out by trustworthy documents. 

In the preface to part III of the first edition of the History (1600-1610, published 1614), 
Du Jairic informs the reader that that part relates the events up to 1610, but that it is not quite 
complete on some points, owing to the fact that some documents have not reached him yet — another 
interesting proof that Du Jarric took a very serious view of historical research. 

The history, therefore, may be said to be based on Guzman and Lucena up to 1600 (parts 
I and II ) and on Guerreiro for the remaining decade (part III), and to have been written in the 
light of first-hand documents and corroborated by the testimony of the best historians of the time. ^ ® 
No doubt, ancient historians had not at their disposal all the opportunities we have nowadays ; 
yet we must not deny them a certain amount of critical sense in their methods. 

The extracts given below are translations of those passages of Du Jarric’ s History which 
relate directly to Ceylon. 


Volume 1, Livre I, Chapitre IL 

Description des Indes Orien -/ tales, & de 
la route que maintenant on tient / pour y alter 
depuis le Portugal, 

.... Apres auoir double ce Cap. (de 
Common), Ton trouue aussi vne Isle tres-belle 
Sc riche, nommee Ceilan, si proche de la terre 
ferme, qu’on I’estime auoir este autrefois con- 
join te auec le dit Cap, comme se dit de la Sicile 
auec V Italic. Ceste Isle est fort plantureuse, Sc 
contient plusieurs Royaumes, desquels le plus 
proche de la terre ferme est celuy de Jafana- 
patan, ou les Portugais ont fait de grands ex- 
ploits de guerre, comme nous dirons cy apres. 
Ils ont vne forteresse situee en vne petite Isle 
nommee Manar, qui appartenoit jadis audit 
Royaume ; mais s’estans rendus maistres d’i- 
celuy, ils ont retenu tant seulement ceste Isle, 
pour Tasseurance de la pesche des perles, 
laquelle se fait tout aupres de Manar, entre 
risle de Ceilan, Sc la coste de la pescherie, qui 
est en la terre ferme du coste du cap de Com- 
mori ; la ou suioant tousiours le riuage de la 
mer, 1’ on commence de rechef a monter vers 
le Nort. . . . 


Vol. 1, Bk. I, Chap. II. 

Description of the East Indies and of the 
route taken now to reach it from Portugal. 


, . . After doubling this cape (Cape Commo- 
rin) there is found also a very beautiful and rich 
island, called Ceilan, so close to the continent, 
that it is thought to have been formerly con- 
nected with the said Cape, as it is said of Sicily 
with (regard to) Italy. This island is very fer- 
tile, and has several kingdoms, of which the 
nearest to the continent is that of Jafanapatan, 
where the Portuguese accomplished great deeds 
of war, as we shall relate hereafter. They have 
a fortress in a small island called Manar, which 
formerly belonged to the said kingdom : but 
when they had become masters of the latter, 
they kept only this island to secure the pearl 
fishery which is held very near Manar, between 
the island of Ceilan and the Fishery coast, 
which is on the continent by the side of Cape 
Commorm 


9. Hieronimi Ofsorii. Luaitani, Silven*.i« Epi^copi. De rebus Ercmfinvelis Regis Lositanae ir.victissimi, virtme andauspicio 
gestis, L]bri duodecjm ; ad Cjarisbimuni SanctiS'imuirque PriEcipeni Henncum, S R.E. Cardinalem Regis ejus Filn’ic. 

10, In the course of his work Du Jarric refers to other writers also. 
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Vol I, Livre I, Chapitre X. 

Les habitants de Visle de Manar / ses- 
tans conuertis a la Foy Chrestienne, sont 
griefuement persecu-j tez de leur Roy^ & ce que 
le P. Xauier fit en leur faueur. 

La cognoissance de la Loy diviine s’alloit 
espandant de plus en plus, non seulement en la 
terre ferme des costes de mer de la Pescherie Sc 
de Trauancor, mais encore parmy les Isles pro- 
chaines : Sc pareillement le bruit Sc la renom- 
mee du P. Frangois Xauier, Sc des choses 
merueilleuses, que Dieu faisoit par son moyen. 
Qui fut cause, que les habitans de I’lsle de 
Manar I'enuoyerent prier, de vouloir aller vers 
eux, pour leur enseigner la loy du vray Dieu, Sc 
le chemin du ciel, comme ils disoient, Ceste Isle 
de Manar est situee bien pres de la pointe la 
plus Septentrionale de V Isle de Ceilan, du coste 
du Leuat. File estoit subjette au Roy de Jafana- 
patan, qui est Tvn des Royaumes de ladite Isle 
de Ceilan» Le P. Xauier ayant receu ces lettres 
des Manariens, leur enuoya vn des Prestres, qui 
I’aydoient a la coste de la Pescherie, voulant 
par apres les aller visiter luy mesme en per- 
sonae. Car il ne pouuoit pas lors s’y transpor- 
ter, a cause que ceux de Trauancor estoient pour 
en la plus grande ferueur de leur conuersion. 
Ce Prestre estant arriue a Tlsle de Manar, fut 
receu comme si c’eust este vn Ange du ciel, de 
sorte qu"il endoctrina Sc baptisa vne grande 
multitude de peuple, faisant vn profit merueil- 
leux, Sc tel qu’on eust sceu desirer de tout 
autre ; Mais le Roy de Jafnapata, duquel ils 
estoient vassaux, sgachant cela, fut grandement 
indigne contre eux pour ceste cause, car il estoit 
ouuertemet ennemy des Chrestiens, bien qu'il 
fit semblant d’estre amy des Portugais, de fagon 
qu‘il assembla vne trouppe de soldats, Sc les 
enuoya a Tlsle de Manar, auec commandement 
de mettre a mort tous ceux, qui se diroient 
Chrestiens, sans faire aucune difference de 
quahte de personnes, ny de sexe, ny d’aage, si 
qu’e toute Tlsle, il y eust iusques a six cents, 
comptant hommes, femmes, Sc petits enfans, qui 
furent massacrez pour la Foy de lesus-Christ. 
La plus grand part d’iceux furent tuez en vn 
lieu, qui estoit anciennement nomme Patin : 
mais depuis on le nomme la ville des Martyrs, a 
cause du martyre de ses habitans. Le Tyran 
non content de cela, comme la cruaute est d’ or- 
dinaire suyuie de crainte Sc desfiance, il se va 
doubter que son frere germain, auquel pour 
estre Taisne appartenoit le Royaume, de droict, 
qu’il luy tenoit neantmoins vsurpe, ne s allast 
joindre auec le reste des habitans de I’lsle de 
Manar, Sc qu'a Fayde d'iceux. Sc des Portu- 


ANTIQUARY [Vol. Ill, Part III. 
Vol. I, Bk. I, Chap. X. 

The inhabitants of the isle of Manar, 
being converted to the Christian faith, are 
cruelly persecuted by their King, What Fr. 
Xavier did on their behalf. 

The knowledge of the law of God was 
spreading more and more, not only on the main- 
land along the sea coast of the Fishery and of 
Travancor, but also among the neighbouring 
islands : and the renown and fame of Fr. Francis 
Xavier and of the marvels which God wrought 
through him (spread) hkewise. This was the 
reason why the inhabitants of the isle of Manar 
sent for him and begged him to come over to 
them to teach them, as they said, the law of the 
true God and the way to heaven. This isle of 
Manar lies very close to the most Northerly 
point of Ceilan, on the East. ^ ^ It was under 
the rule of the King of Jafanapatan, which is 
one of the Kingdoms of the said island of Ceilan. 
On receiving the letters of the people of Manar, 
Fr. Xavier sent them one of the priests who 
were helping him in the Fishery coast, ^ - him- 
self intending to go and visit ^em later on in 
person. For he was unable just then to cross 
over as those of Travancor were then in the 
first fervour of their conversion- When this 
priest arrived in the isle of Manar, he was 
welcomed, as if he had been an angel of heaven 
so that he instructed and baptised a great 
multitude of people, achieving wonderful results, 
such as coTild have been expected from any 
other. But the King of Jafanapatan, whose 
subjects they were, heard of it and was thereby 
greatly incensed against them^ for he was an open 
enemy of the Christians, though pretending to 
be friendly with the Portuguese ; so much so 
that he assembled a troop of soldiers and sent 
them to the isle of Manar, with orders to put 
to death all who should declare themselves 
Christians, without any distinction of person, 
age or sex. Thus there were throughout the 
island as many as six hundred, men, women, 
and little children, who were put to death for 
the faith of Jesus Christ. Most of these were 
killed in a place which was formerly called 
Patin, but which has been styled since the town 
of the martyrs, on accoimt of the martyrdom 
of the inhabitants. As cruelty is, as a rule, 
accompanied by fear and diffidence, the Tyrant, 
not satisfied with this, began to suspect that 
his own brother to whom the Kingdom belonged 
by right as the eldest, which he (the King) 
had, nevertheless, usurped from him, would 
band himself with the rest of the inhabitants 
of the isle of Manar, and would try with their 


11 On the of India. 

12. Cf, Ceylo/? Antiquary, I, 220, De Queiroz, Covqvif^tff 192. 
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gais ii ne vint a recouurer son estat, il le fit 
chercher par tout, afin de le mettre a mort. Ce 
pauure Prince aduerty de cela, tasche d’ euader 
la furie de son frere, & auec quelques vns de sa 
suite, passe a la terre ferme, qui est joignant le 
cap de Commorin d’ou il s’alia rendre a Goa, 
pour se mettre soubs la protection & sauue- 
garde des Portugais, ayant faict plus de deux 
cens lieues de chemin a pied. En fin s'estant 
rendu a la ville de Goa, il fut honorablemet 
receu, & traicte des Portugais, qui luy donner- 
ent bonne esperance de recouurer son Royaume. 
Et quelque temps apres, il se rendit Chrestien 
auec quelques autres, qui Tanoiet suiuy. Mais 
quant au recouurement du Royaume, nous en 
parlerons plus amplement au second liure . 
Reprenas done le fil de nostre histoire, le P. 
Xauier entendant la cruaute, de laquelle auoit 
vse le Roy de Jafanapatan, a Tendroit des 
Chrestiens de Manar, 8c voyant que cela pouuoit 
apporter vn grand prejudice a la Foy Chres- 
tienne, si on laissoit impuny vn tel forfaict, se 
delibere d’aller trouuer le Gouuemeur Martin 
Alfonse de Sosa, qui estoit lors a Cambaya, 
pour le supplier de vouloir chastier I'outre- 
cuidance 8c meschancete de ce Tyran, inique 
vsurpateur du Royaume, & cruel persecuteur 
des Chrestiens. Car il estimoit cela estre 
conuenable, pour le seruice de Dieu, afin que 
les autres vassaux, tant de cestui-cy, que des 
autres Princes Infideles, ne fussent pas des- 
toumez de receuoir la Foy Chrestienne, de peur 
d’endurer semblables cruautez ; & que les 
Rois de ces contrees entendissent, qu’il y auoit 
des gens en I’lnde, pour defendre les Chres- 
tiens, & pour venger les torts 8c injures, qu’on 
leur feroit 

Arriue qu’il fut a Cambaya, il traicte auec 
le Gouuemeur des affaires, pour les quels il 
estoit venu la. Et bien que la chose fut de con- 
sequence ; car il s’ agissoit de faire la guerre a 
vn Roy, ce qui dependoit de I’aduis des Capi- 
taines, & autres qui estoient du conseil de 
guerre, lesquels n’auoient pas encore accous- 
tume de desgainer Tespee, pour le fait de la 
Rehgion ; si est-ce qu’il obtint ce qu'd deman- 
doit. Car le Gouuemeur le despescha inconti- 
nent, & luy badla des lettres addressees aux 
Capitaines de Nagapatan, 8c de la coste de la 
Pescherie, ausquels il commandoit d’armer & 
equipper en bref vne grosse flotte, tant des 
natures 8c soldats, qui estoient la, que de ceux, 
qu’ils pourroient ramasser d'ailleurs commode- 
ment ; qu’apres auoir assemble toutes les 
forces qu’ils pourroient, ils s’al- & lassent 
letter a rimpourueu sur le Royaume de Jafana- 
patan, & fissent en sorte que ce tyran fut pour 
le moins fait prisonnier, pour estre mis entre 


help and that of the Portuguese to regain the 
throne. He had him searched for everywhere 
with the intention of putting him to death. The 
unhappy Prince, warned of this, tried to escape 
the fury of his brother, and with some of his 
retinue passed over to the continent and landed 
not far from cape Commorin. Thence he went 
to Goa on foot, a journey of more than 200 
leagues, in order to seek the protection and 
safeguard of the Portuguese. Finally having 
reached the town of Goa, he was honourably 
received and treated by the Portuguese, who 
gave him fair hopes of recovering his Kingdom. 
Shortly afterwards, he became a Christian with 
some others who had followed him. As for the 
recovery of the Kingdom, we shall speak of it 
at greater length in the second Book, To take 
up the thread of our narrative ; Fr. Xavier, 
on hearing of the cruelty with which the King 
of Jafanapatan had treated the Christians of 
Manar, and realising that such a wicked act, 
if left unpunished, would be greatly prejudicial 
to the Christian faith, resolved to go and see 
the Governor, Martin Alfonse de Sosa^ then at 
Cambaya, and entreat him to punish the pre- 
sumption and wickedness of that Tyrant, who 
had so tmjustly usurped the throne and cruelly 
persecuted the Christians. This was a neces- 
sary measure, he thought, in the interests of 
the service of God, lest the other subjects of 
this King as well as those of the other 
Idolatrous Princes, should be deterred from 
embracing the Christian faith, for fear of similar 
cruel treatment, and that the Kings of these 
lands might understand that the Christians had 
in India protectors and avengers of their wrongs 
and ill-treatment. 

On reaching Cambaya, he (Xavier) treated 
with the Governor of the matters that had 
brought him there. Though it was a matter 
of consequence, for it meant going to war with 
a King, and this depended on the opinion of 
the Captains and other members of the war 
council who were not yet accustomed to draw 
the sword for the sake of religion, yet the 
request was granted. The Governor, then 
and there, despatched him with letters addressed 
to the Captains of Negapatan and the Fishery 
coast, giving them orders to arm and fit out 
without delay a strong fleet of all the ships 
and soldiers that were there as well as of those 
they could conveniently get together from other 
parts. After getting together all the forces 
that coiild be had, they were to fall unawares 
upon the Kingdom of Jafanapatan, and at least 
capture the Tyrant and hand him over to Fr. 
Xavier who would deal with him as he wished. 
For the Father, seeing how greatly roused the 
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les mains du P. Xauier : afin qu’il en disposast 
a sa volonte. Car le Pere voyant le Gouuer- 
neur fort irrite contre luy tascha d'adoucir sa 
cholere, Sc le pria de vouloir tant seulement 
commander qu'on le print, s’il estoit possible, 
vif : car il desiroit plus luy donner la vie de Ta- 
me par le moyen de la Foy, que luy faire per- 
dre celle du corps auec vne mort ignominieuse, 
ainsi qu’il merit oit. Ay ant eu si bonne depes- 
che, il s’en retoume a Cochin fort contant, d‘ou 
il escriuit au Roy de Portugal, par Michel 
Vaz, qui n’ estoit pas encore parti, tout ce qu’il 
auoit moyenne auec le Gouuemeur. Il enuoya 
pareillement les lettres dudit Gouuemeur a ceux 
a qui elles s’adressoient, pour donner ordre, 
que le flotte s’equipat au plustost, Sc s'estant 
arreste en ce port depuis le 27. lanuier de Tan 
1545, iusques au mois d'Auril de la mesme 
annee ; il s'embarqua lors dans vn nauire qui 
prenoit la route de Ceilan, auec le P. Frangois 
Mansilla, pour de la passer au port de Nagapa- 
tan, situe en la terre ferme ; vis a vis Tisle de 
Manar, ou le Gouuemeur auoit donne le rendez- 
vous de la flotte. 

Arriue qu’il fut a lisle de Ceilan, il sceut 
plus asseureemet la verite d’vn cas merueilleux, 
qu’on luy auoit raconte estant a Cochin ; 
aduenu en vn certain Royaume de ladite isle, 
tandis qu^Q faisoit le voyage de Cambaya. Ce 
fut que le fils aisne d’vn Roy de ceste isle 
(duquel on ne sgait pas d’asseurance le nom) 
traictant de se rendre Chrestian, a la persuasion 
d’vn marchant Portuguais, qui trafiquoit la, 
comme cecy vint aux oreilles du Roy son pere, 
il le fit aussi tost massacrer. Le marchat qui 
Tauoit instruict tascha de recouurer son corps, 
Sc Ten terra auec grande deuotion, le tenat en 
son coeur pour vray martyr : car bien qu’il 
n’eust pas receu le baptesme de Teau, toutes- 


ANTIQUARY [Vol III, Part III. 

Governor was against the King of Jafanapatan, 
had tried to soften down his anger and had 
asked him to give orders that the King be 
only taken alive, if possible, for he wished 
rather to give him the life of the soul by means 
of Faith, than to make him lose that of the 
body by the shameful death he deserved. 
Being entrusted with such a mission, Xavier 
went back to Cochin quite pleased. From 
there he wrote to the King of Portugal, through 
Michael Vaz, who had not yet left, informing 
him of all that had been settled with the 
Governor. At the same time he despatched 
to those to whom they were addressed, the 
letters of the said Governor giving the order 
that the fleet be got ready without delay. 
Having remained at that port from 27 January, 
1545, to April of the same year, he (Xavier) 
embarked with Fr. Francis Mansilla in a ship 
bound for Ceilan, with the intention of cross- 
ing over thence to Negapatan, a port situated 
on the mainland opposite the isle of Manar, 
where the Governor had ordered the fleet to 
muster. 

On reaching the island of Ceilan, Xavier 
received confirmation of the truth of a 
marvellous event that had been related to him 
while he was at Cochin, and which had 
happened in a certain Kingdom of the said 
island while he was on his way to Cambaya. 
It was this. ^ 3 The eldest son of a King of 
that island (whose (the King’s) name is not 
known for sure), ^ ^ having been persuaded by 
a Portuguese merchant, who was trading there, 
was thinking of becoming a Christian. When 
this came to the ears of his father, he had 
him at once put to death. The merchant who 
had instructed him tried to recover the body 
and buried it with great devotion, considering 


13 Ceylon Ayitiqiinry, 1, 219-2'21, This jjnfi the preceeding are referred to by almost every writer of the period, and is found 
mallBiographiesof St. Francis Xavier. See ” Three Christian Princes of Kotte” in The Aloysian, {St, Aioysius’ College Magazine 
1916) p. 95 sqq. 

14. It. was generally thought that the=e Princes were sons of the king of Jaffna. De Quelroz. who gives the name of the 
merchant as Louis CoeIho,say« they were sons of the king of Kandy (C<w?g. 195). But the letters of the two princes, Don Juan and 
Don Louis, and of the me? chant, Andre de Sousn published by Cros^ iSt. Franc Xat\^ *::97-298) settle the matter beyond doubt. For 
Don Juan, writing to the Queen of Portugal ^15 Oct. 1545) Ms. Torr. do Tomb.. Gav. ant. 20 m. 7, no28) asks for certain favour^ fl) 
the kingdom of »affna for himself, (2) and the ‘territories of his defunct brother' for Don Loms. Whence it fellows that “the 
territories of the defunct brother” was not Jaffna De Sou^a, writes to Don Enrique ( 15 Nov 1545 Ms T. do T. Gav. ant. 10, m7) ( 1 ) 
that the conversion of the princes was effected with the aid of two Franciscan Friars, ( 2 ) that, when the king tried to put them to 
death, he took refuge in a Church, with 40 or 50 Portuguese and many Christians. This shows that the event tcck j lace in Kotte and 
not in Jaffna. De pmsa^ moreover, writing to the King of PortugHl (20 Dec. ]£45. T. do T. Gav. ant. 2. m. 6, n. 12) says ; “cette ile de 
Jafanapatam est j lie meme de Ceylan, dans sapomte nord-est. Un Seigneur, qui s'est soustrait a Tautorite du Hoi de Ceylan, la 
tyrannise ; il est hsi- C>st un favori du precedent seigneur; ii tua son maftre. prit sa place et fit perir plus de deux mille serviteurs 
devours du seigneur legitime. Eecemment, pour mettre le ccmble a ses peches. il a fait naourirsept cents et tant de chr^tiens. 
Cest pour cela que I on veut mettre ces rrinces a sa place; ce sera, d’ailleurs, un acheminement dla conversion de Ceylan tout 
entier d la foi chretienne.” Cro5« p. 285. And again “Depuis . . arriverent de Ceylan les frayles de saint FranQois, avecde« lettres 
du roi de Cande pour le gouvemeur et le*? deu^ princes Ce roi demandait un «ecours de cinquante homme^, parce quMI desire se 
fame Chretien avec sea fils etses suiets. 11 offre de maner sa fille avec le prince de Ceylan. Le roi de Ceylan menace de s’emparerdu 
royaume de Cande.’ Ib.p. 280 This settles the matter against Jaffna and Kandy. The princes were of the house and lineage of 
(CL PortugiLcsc £rg., i. 9G, 101, 479.) * * 
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fois il s^auit qu’on pouuoit estre aussi baptize 
en son sang. II semble que nostre Seigneur 
voulut tesmoigner par vn faict extraordinaire, 
qu'il ne se trompoit pas, en I’opinion qu’il auoit 
du martyre de ce Prince. Car il aduint que 
sur le sepulture d’iceluy, parut miraculeusemet 
vne croix de sa mesme longueur, si bien formee, 
qu’on eut dit, qu’elle auoit este faicte a 
dessein par la xnaiu d'vn bon maistre. Quelques 
Gentils, & Sarrazins qu'il y auoit la, voyans 
le signal sacre de nostre Redemption, duquel 
ils sont eunemis iurez, aussi bien que les 
heretiques de ce temps, s’efforcerent de 
I’ef facer, de dessus te tombeau comblans de 
terre ce qui s'estoit enfonce en forme de croix. 
Mais c’estoit en vain ; car par deux ou trois 
fois ils y ietteret de la terre dessus, & elle 
s’efongoit tousiours au mesme endroict que 
deuant, & faisoit paroistre la croix sur le 
sepulture du martyr, tout ainsi qu’elle auoit 
este veue au commancement. Outre ce il 
apparut au mesme temps vne autre croix au 
ciel rouge comme le feu. Ce qui fit esmerueiller 
tenement les Payens & Idolatres, que plusieurs 
d'iceux esmeus par tels prodiges embrasserent 
la foy Chrestienne, de laquelle ils voyoiet le 
signal Sc la marque paroistre tant au ciel qu’en 
la terre. La chose alia bien si auant, que les 
vns preschoient aux autres la loy , qu 'ils 
n’entendoiet pas encore, Sc se faisoient predi- 
cateurs, n’estans pas Catechumenes. Entre 
autres il y eut le second fils du Roy, auquel 
apres la mort de son aisne appartenoit la 
succession du Royaume. Ce genereux Prince 
faisant plus d'estat du salut de son ame, que 
des thresors Sc couronnes Royales, esmeu par 
ces prodiges se rengea volontairement a la loy 
de lesus Christ, Sc receut secrettement le 
baptesme. Mais se craignant que le Roy son 
Pere en fut aduerty, Sc qu’a ceste occasion 
il se fit massacrer, comme il n’auoit pas 
espargne son aisne, pria ce Portuguais, qui 
auoit instruict Sc enterre son frere le martyr, de 
le tirer secretement de Fisle, Sc le mener a Goa, 
ou il eut moyen de viure en bon Chrestien. Ce 
que Tautre luy promit. Sc I’executa fort 
fid element. Le P. Xauier parla en chemin a ce 
Prince, comme il escrit en vne lettre dattee de 
Cochin, de Fan 1545, qu’il enuoya a Rome, 
ou il adiouste qu’il esperoit, que ce Royaume 
seroit en brief conuerty a nostre Seigneur ; 
parce que le peuple auoit este fort esmeu par 
ces prodiges. Sc que la succession du Royaume 
venoit a ce Prince, qui auoit este baptize vn pcu 
auparauant. Il en y a qui escriucnt que ce fut 
a la suasion de sa twte, la soeur du Roy, qu’il 
se rendit Chrestien : laquelle gagna aussi son 
fils k lesus Christ, & que tons deux se retirerent 
a Goa. Ce qui pent bien estre, mais ce que 


him in his heart as a true martyr. For though 
he (the Prince) had not received the baptism 
of water he (the merchant) knew that there 
was besides a baptism of blood. Our Lord, 
as it seems, wished to testify by an extra- 
ordinary event that he was right in his opinion 
concerning the martyrdom of that Prince : 
for it happened that there appeared miracu- 
lously over his grave a cross of the same 
length (as the grave) so well formed that one 
wotild have said it had been made on purpose 
by a master hand. Some Pagans and Saracens 
of that place, seeing the sacred sign of our 
Redemption, of which they were sworn enemies, 
just like the heretics of our days, endeavoured 
to obliterate it by heaping earth on the tomb 
which had stmk in the form of a cross. But 
it was in vain ; for two or three times they 
covered it with earth, and each time it opened 
on the same spot as before and showed the 
cross over the martyr’s grave just as it had 
been seen at first. Besides this, there appeared 
at the same time another cross red as fire in 
the sky. The Pagans and Idolaters were so 
struck l5y these marvels that several of them 
embraced the Christian faith, of which they 
saw the sign and mark appearing both in the 
heavens and upon earth. Things went so far 
that some preached to others the law which 
they themselves did not yet understand, and 
not being even Catechumens became preachers. 
Among others, there was the second son of the 
King, who, since the death of his elder brother, 
was heir to the Kingdom. This high souled 
Prince, moved by these prodigies and setting 
higher value on the salvation of his soul than 
on treasures and royal crowns, embraced the 
law of Jesus Christ of his own accord, 
and received baptism secretly. But fearing 
lest his father should come to know of it, 
and put him to death for it, just as he had not 
spared his elder brother, he asked the Portu- 
guese, who had instructed and buried his 
elder brother, to take him away secretly from 
the island to Goa, where he coiild lead a good 
Christian life. This the merchant promised 
and carried out faithfully. Fr. Xavier (met 
and) spoke with this Prince on the way, as 
he writes in a letter sent to Rome from Cocdiiii 
in 1545. In that same letter he added that 
he hoped that Kingdom would soon be con- 
verted to Our Lord, as the people had been 
greatly moved by the prodigies, and because 
the succession to the Kingdom fell to the 
Prince who had been baptised shortly before. 
Some writers say that it was on the persuasion 
of his aunt, the King’s sister, that he became 
a Christian, and that she won her own son 
to Christ, and that both retired to Goa. That 
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i'en ay dit a este tire des lettres du P. Xauier, 
lequei ayant cogneu par le rapport mesme de 
ce Prince que ce qu’on luy auoit dit a Cochin 
cstoit veritable, hasta son voyage de Nagapatan, 
k fin que la flotte centre le Roy de Jafanapatam, 
fut an plnstost preste, estimant que si celuy la 
estoit vne fois bien chastie, cest autre Roy de 
Ceilan, qui estoit son voisin, auroit crainte, Sc 
n’oseroit persecuter scs vassaux qui desiroient 
jtant se rendre Chrestiens. 

Mais auant que traicter du succez de cest 
affairs, ie raconteray ce qui luy aduint pendant 
fe voyage, qu’il fit de Cochin a I’lsle de Ceilan. 
J-e Pilote du nauire, dans lequei il s’embarqua, 
estoit vn homme fort desborde en ses moeurs, 
& la mesmes auoit les principales occasios de 
son malheur, qui n’estoiet pas vne seule, mais 
plusieurs. Le Pere s’apperceuant de la vie de 
cest homme, taschoit de Taccoster, Sc s’en 
aUoit souuent au timon du nauire, ou il se tenoit, 


may be true, ^ ^ but what I have said is taken 
from the letters of Fr, Xavier. Having heard 
from the Prince himself that what he was 
told at Cochin was true, Xavier hastened to 
Negapatan to the end that the fleet against 
the King of Jafanapatan be got ready as soon 
as possible. He thought that, if this King 
was once well punished, that other King of 
Ceilan who was his neighbour would be afraid, 
and would not dare to persecute his subjects 
who were so anxious to become Christians. 

But before relating the success of this 
enterprise, I shall give an account of what 
happened during Xavier’s voyage from Cochin 
to the island of Ceilan. The pilot of the ship 
on which he embarked was a man of vxry 
loose morals, and he had with him the principal 
causes of his miserable life, who were not one 
but many. The Father, seeing what manner 
of life this man led, tried to enter into 


pour deuiser auec luy des choses de son art, 
Jaissant tousiours alter quelque parole, qui luy 
touchoit au coeur, sans toutesfois en faire 
semblat. Sc se gardant bien de venir aux 
patieres, qui le pouuoient ennuyer ; le Pilote 
voyant la grande douceur, Sc debonnairete du 
fere, comence a se descouurir a luy. Sc luy 
dit qu'il estoit vn grand pecheur, Sc voudroit 
|bien se reconcilier auec Dieu par le moyen 
d’vne bonne confession, s’il luy plaisoit 
^’entendre si tost qu'ils seroient arriuez au 
port. Le Pere luy respod, qu’il en estoit bien 
content : cependat Tentretient auec de bons 
Sc saincts propos. Or come ils eurent aborde, 
Pilote sembioit ne se souuenir plus de ce. 


conversation with him, and often went towards 
the helm where he was to speak of the topics 
relating to his art. Without seeming to do it, 
he used always to drop a word which went 
to his heart, carefully avoiding, however, the 
subjects that would annoy him. The pilot, 
seeing the great kindness and goodness of the 
Father, began to open his heart to him, and 
told him that he was a great sinner, and would 
fain be reconciled with God by means of a 
good confession, if he would be pleased to 
hear it, when they reach the port. The Father 
replied that he would be only too glad, and, 
meanwhile, had good and wholesome talks 
with him. 


qu*il auoit promis, remettant sa confession de 
iour a autre, Sc fuyant tant qu’il pouuoit la 
presence du Pere. Mais vn iour comme il se 

f )ourmenoit le long du bord de la mer, tenant 
^es yeux fichez au ciel, selon sa coustume, ils se 
vont rencontrer tons deux par cas fortuit, ou 
plustost par prouidece diuine ; le Pilote voyant 
qu’il ne se pouuoit plus cacher, ny fuyr le 
^ere, qui desia I’auoit apperceu, luy dit comme 
par ieu ; Et bien, mon Pere, quand me voulez- 
vous ouir de confession ? le Pere auec vne face 
fiante luy respond en ces termes, lESUS, dit-il, 
pion bon amy, quand ie vous veux ouir ? 
\o\ii main tenant, si vous voulez, Sc icy mesme, 
s’il vous semble nous promenans tous deux 
sur ceste riue : Sc soudain qu’il eust dit cela, 
se met a faire le signe de la Croix, pour 
commancer la confession ; Le Pilote faisant de 
peccssite vertu poursuit, disant le Con^iteor, 
bien qu'au commencement il se trouua tout 
[rouble, Sc comme vn homme prins au pied leue, 
qui nc s<^it bonnement ce qu’il fait ; toutesfois 


On reaching land, the pilot did not seem 
to remember any more what he had promised, 
postponing his confession from day to day, 
and avoiding the Father as much as he could. 
But, one day, as the Father was walking along 
the seashore with his eyes fixed on heaven, 
as was his wont, the two met by chance, or 
rather Divine Providence brought them face 
to face. The pilot, seeing that he could not 
hide nor escape the Father who had already 
seen him, told him as if in jest. “ Well, 
Father, when will you hear my confession ? 
The Father with a smile on his face replied 
thus: “Jesus,” he said, “When do I wish 
to hear you ? At this very moment, if you 
like, and here itself, if you think fit, while 
walking together along the shore,'’ And as 
soon as he had said this, he at once made the 
sign of the Cross to begin the confession. The 
pilot, making a virtue of necessity, went on to 
say the Confiteor, although at first he was 
quite put out, and felt like a man taken off his 


Don Joan speaks of his mother's conversion as imminent. She was pnvy to the flight. It is not dear whether these 
^ cousins. Brother, ’son probably represent the Sinhalese 'malh/and *puta^' which may mean* 

toroiner or cousin, son or nephew, » > ^ 
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ayant aduance quelque pas, il reuint a soy, 
& tout change en son ame print courage ; de 
facon que ce qu’il auoit commance quasi par 
contrainte, ou par honte, il le continue auec 
bonne volonte, Sc deuotion. Le Pere cognoissant 
cela, le mene vn vn petite chappelle, qui estoit 
la bien pres du riuage, (car les Portugais, qui 
trafiquoint d’ ordinaire en ce port, y auoient 
basty vn hermitage pour prier Dieu) estans la 
tous deux seuls, le Pere, qui d’ autrefois Pauoit 
ouy plaindre que les genoux luy faisoiet mal, 
luy agence vne natte, qu’il trouue la, & le fait 
asseoir dessus, ne pretendant pour lors autre 
chose, sinon qu'il eust douJeur & contrition de 
ses pechez ; laquelle de la a peu il con^eust si 
grande, qu’il ne pouuoit pcursuytire sa con- 
fession, pour Tabondance des larmes Sc 
sanglots, qu’il tiroit du plus profond du 
coeur. S'estant done iette des deux genoux 
en terre, il battoit rudement sa poictrine, Sc 
demandoit pardon a Dieu de tant de pechez, 
qu’il auoit commis. Mais desirant faire vne 
confession generate de toute sa vie, il pria le 
Pere de luy donner quelques iours de terme, 
pour s’y preparer, durant lesquels il fit 
plusieurs actes de penitence Sc satisfactio, Sc 
entre autres osta d’aupres de soy les occasions, 
qui le faisoient tresbucher, Sc de la en auant 
s’adonna de telle sorte a la vertu, Sc nommee. 
ment a la frequentation des Sacremes de la 
Confession & Communion^ qu’arriuant a la fin 
de ses iours, bien muny d’iceux, Sc du diuin 
secours, il partit de ce monde fort console, pour 
auoir mene vne vie exemplaire apres ce change- 
ment : lequel il attribuoit apres Dieu a la 
douceur, de laquelle le P, Xauier auoit vse en 
son endroit, s’accommodant a son infirmite, 
Mais reuenons a I’apprest de la flotte. 

Pendant que le Pere s’arrresta en Ceilan, 
I’armee nauale fut de tout poinct equipee, pour 
alter attaquer le Roy de Jafanapatan. Mais 
sur le poinct, qu’elle deuoit partir, voila qu'vn 
nauire du Roy de Portugal, venant du Pegu, 
charge de grandes richesses, fut iette par la 
tempeste sur la coste de Jafanapatan. Et parce 
que le Roy s’en estoit saisi, Sc de tout ce qu’il y 
auoit dedans, a fin de le pouuoir recouurer, on 
iugea qu’il n’estoit pas teps de luy faire la 
guerre. A ceste cause tout I’appareil d’icelle 
fut reduit a neant. Le Pere voyant cela, bien 
qu’il fut marry de ce que ce meschant tyran 
n’auoit pas este puny selon ses demerites : 
toutesfois se conformant a la volonte & 
prouidence de Dieu, il print en gre tout ce qu* il 
en disposoit. Mais quelque temps apres, Dieu 
chastia ce Roy, & ses successeurs, imitans ses 
cruautez, ainsi que nous verrons au deuxiesme 
liure. 


feet, who does not know what he is about. 
However, having gone a few steps, he recovered 
himself, and, being quite changed in his soul, 
took courage, so that what he had begun under 
constraint, as it were, and through shame, he 
continued willingly and with devotion. The 
Father, knowing this, took him to a little chapel 
near the shore (for the Portuguese who used 
to trade in that place had put up there a little 
Oratory in which they could worship God). 
The two being alone there, the Father who 
had heard him complain that his knees were 
sore, spread him a mat which he found there, 
and made him sit on it, as he was for the 
moment only bent on exciting in him sorrow 
and contrition for his sins. Very soon his 
contrition was so intense, that he could not 
proceed with his confession on account of the 
abundant tears and deep drawn sobs. Falling 
on his knees on the ground, he struck his 
breast violently, asking God to pardon him 
for the many sins he had committed. But 
wishing to make a general confession of his 
whole life, he asked the Father for a few days 
to prepare himself for it. Meanwhile, he 
performed many acts of penance and reparation, 
and, among other things, he removed from him 
the causes which led to his falls. Thenceforth, 
he applied himself so much to the practice of 
virtue, and particularly to the reception of the 
sacraments of Confession and Communion, that, 
when he reached the end of his life, he departed 
from this world fortified by these Sacraments 
and the divine help, and full of consolation 
that he had from the time of his conversion 
led an exemplary life. After God he attributed 
this change to the kindness which Fr. Xavier 
had shown him by adapting himself to his 
weakness. But, let us return to the preparation 
of the fleet. 

While the Father was in Ceilan, the fleet 
against the King of Jafanapatan had been com- 
pletely manned and equipped. But, as it was 
on the point of sailing, a ship of the King of 
Portugal, coming from Pegu laden with a rich 
cargo, was thrown on the coast of Jafanapatan 
by a storm. The King had seized the ship 
with all its freight. In order to recover these, 
they thought that it was unseasonable to wage 
war on the King. For this reason all these 
preparations came to nought. Seeing this, the 
Father was indeed vexed that the wicked tyrant 
had not been punished as he deserved ; yet 
submitting to the will and Providence of God 
he accepted with resignation what God had dis- 
posed- But shortly afterwards, as we shall relate 
in the second Book, God punished this King and 
his successors who imitated him in his cruelty.” 
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Vol. I Livre I, Chapitre XVIII. 


Vol. I, Bk. I, Chap. XVIII. 


Ceilan, 


(Le P, Xavier^ passe en V Isle de 


{Father Xavier) visits the island of 
Ceilan, 


....... Expedie qu’il eut les affaires de 

la Coste^ il voulut, auant que retourner a Goa, 
passer a Tlsle de Ceila, pour vn affaire d' impor- 
tace, duquel nous traicterons bien tost. II vint 
done surgir au port de Gale, ou il trouua vn 
Portugais, nonune Michel Fernandez, si grief ue- 
ment malade qu’on estimoit ne deuoir pas viure 
long temps. Le Pere le visita, Sc le con sola 
auec plusieurs bons propos qu’il luy tint ; Sc 
finalement il luy dit qu’d ne se contristat point, 
pour crainte de la mort : car il auoit bonne 
esperance de sa sante ; & qu’ a ceste fin il alloit 
dire la Messe pour luy, & le recommenderoit a 
N. Seigneur. La Messe finie, il s’en retoume 
pour voir comment se portoit le malade, Sc 
trouue qu’il ne faisoit que sortir dVn grief 
accident, qui luy auoit dure desia vingt Sc quatre 
heures, Sc rendoit sa maladie beaucoup plus 
dangereuse : mais a 1’ instant que le Pere eust 
acheue la Messe, il en fut deliure, Sc guarit tout 
aussi tost, comme le mesme Fernandez a depose 
Sc iure, lors qu’on en fit les informations. 
Mais la principale cause, qui le fit passer a ceste 
Isle de Ceilan, fut le desir, qu’il auoit, de 
recueillir le f ruict du sang des martyrs, qcii deux 
ans auparauant y auoit este espandu. Et d'au- 
tant que le droict que pretendoient au 
Royaume les deux Princes, qui furent baptisez a 
Goa, estoit finy par leur mort, (car ils dece- 
derent tons deux la mesme pendant ce temps) 
I'esperance aussi qu’on auoit d’y planter la 
Foy par leur moyen fut perdue. Ce neatmoins 
le Pere resolut dialler trouuer le Roy qui auoit 
fait tuer les martyrs pour luy persuader de 
permettre que la foy Chrestienne fut publiee en 
son Royaume, Sc de Fembrasser luy mesme, 
esperant qu’il le feroit a tout le moins pour 
s’asseurer de son Estat Car il n’auoit rien a 
craindre, s’il contractoit paix, Sc alliance auec 
les Portugais. Nostre Seigneur donna si bonne 
yssue au dessein du Pere, que ce Roy barbare, 
bien qu’il fut memoratif & pique, de ce que le 
GouuerneiLr des Indes Martin Aifonse de Sosa 
luy auoit voulu faire la guerre, pour le debouter 
du Royaume, qu’il possedoit, afin d’y establir 
I’vn de ces deux Princes : toutesfois il ne recent 
pas seulemcnt le Pere Xauier auec tres-grand 
honneur Sc humanite, mais encore luy presta 
Foreille, pour Fouyr discourir des mysteres de 
la foy Chrestienne. Brief U pleust a Dieu 
communiquer vne telle grace au Predicateur 
ponr les declarer, & a Fauditeur pour les 
escoutcr, que le Roy promit de se faire Chrestien, 


Having expedited the affairs of the (Fishery) 
Coast, Xavier resolved to cross over to the 
island of Ceilan before returning to Goa in order 
to settle an important matter of which we shall 
speak presently. He landed at the port of Gale, 
where he found a Portuguese named Michael 
Fernandez so grievously ill that it was thought 
that he had not long to live. The Father visited 
him and consoled him with many kind words, 
and told him not to lose courage or fear death ; 
for he had good hopes for his health, and was 
going to say Mass for him and recommend him 
to Our Lord. When Mass was over, he went 
to see how the patient was getting on, and found 
that he had just got over a serious crisis, which 
had lasted for twenty four hours and had 
greatly aggravated his illness. At the very 
moment that the Father had finished his Mass, 
the trouble disappeared and he was cured ins- 
tantly as the same Fernandez deposed on oath 
when they took information on the subject. The 
principal reason that had prompted his visit 
to that island of Ceilan, however, was the desire 
to reap the fruit of the martyrs’ blood which 
had been shed two years before. As the right 
which the two Princes baptised at Goa had to 
the Kingdom had ceased with their death (for 
meanwhile they had both died at Goa), the hope 
that was entertained of planting the faith there 
through their means was lost also. In spite of 
it, however, the Father determined to go and 
see the King who had put the martyrs to 
death, ^ in order to persuade him to allow the 
Christian faith to be taught in his Kingdom 
and to embrace it himself. He hoped that the 
King would grant his request at least to safe- 
guard his Kingdom. For he had nothing to 
fear, if he made peace and allied himself with 
the Portuguese. Our Lord crowned the Father’s 
plans with success. For though that barbarous 
King remembered and resented that Martin 
Alfonsus de Sousa, the Governor of India, had 
intended to make war on him, in order to expel 
him from his Kingdom and place one of the two 
Princes therein, yet, he not only received 
Father Xavier with very great marks of honour 
and courtesy, but even listened to his exposi- 
tion of the mysteries of the Christian faith. In 
short, it pleased God to grant such a grace to 
the Preacher to expound those mysteries, and 
to the listener to accept them, that the King 
promised to become a Christian, and also to do 
his best to get the whole Kingdom to foUow his 


16. The kiBg who put the martyrs of Manar to death is the king of Jaffna. The martyr-prince was put to death by the kine 
of Kotto. * 
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& de tascher aussi que tout son Royaume le example. In proof of his promise he offered to 
suiuit ; off rant pour ostage de sa parole, de place his Kingdom in the hands of the King of 
mettre sondit Royaume entre les mains du Roy Portugal as his vassal, and pay him whatever 
de Portugal, se redant son vassal, Sc luy payer tribute they would ask. In return he would 
le tribut qu’on aduiseroit, sans demander pour ask the Governor of India two things and noth- 
tout cela au Gouuerneur des Indes, que deux ing more. ^ ’ One of these was that he should 
chose s : I’vne qu’il fit auec luy vne bone paix make a firm peace and alliance with him as with 
Sc alliace, come auec les autres, qui s’estoient the others who had become vassals of the 
rendus vassaux de la Couronne de Portugal ; Crown of Portugal. The other that, in order 
Tautre que pour empescher les reuoltes ou to prevent revolt and mutiny that might result 
mutineries, qui se pourroient ensuiure du from his change of religion, be should send him 
changement de religio, il luy enuoyat vne com- a company of Portuguese soldiers who would 
pagnie de soldats Portugais^ ausquels il payeroit be paid by him as determined by the Governor, 
la soulde, selon que ledit Gouuerneur ordon- The Father, having negociated the affair so 
neroit. Le Pere ayant si bien manie cest successfully, left at once for Goa, full of joy at 
affaire, tout ioyeux de voir vn si beau com- seeing such fair promise of victory over Satan 
mencement de victoire contre Satan en ce in that Kingdom. He took with him an Ambas- 
Royaume, prend tout aussi tost la route vers sador of the King, who was sent to settle the 
Goa, menant quant Sc soy I’Ambassadeur dudit matter with the Governor of India, T>. John de 
Roy, pour traicter de cest accord auec le Castro. The King gave credentials to the 
Gouuerneur de ITnde, qui estoit encore iors D. Ambassador giving him full authority, and 
lean de Castro. Le Roy susdict bailla lettres de undertook to ratify whatever the Ambassador 
creance a son Ambassadeur, esquelles il luy and the Father would grant in his name, 
donoit tout pouuoir, Sc s’obligeoit de tenir pour Xavier bade farewell to the King, embarked 
faict, tout ce que luy Sc le Pere accorderoiet en with the Ambassador and reached Goa safely 
son no. Ayant done prins conge du Roy, il on the 20th March, 1548. 
s'embarqua auec FAmbassadeur Sc arriua 
heureusement a Goa, le 20. de Mars Tan 1548. 

(7b be continued.) 

17. Thib refers to the km^ of Kandy The writer has mixed up the different kin^s. About the hi^tor,ci:y oi this alleged 
visit see Ceylon Antiquanj : — I 22I-:222. 
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^^sissiyAnu SISSIA PARAMPARAWA^^" 

AND OTHER LAWS RELATING TO BUDDHIST PRIESTS IN CEYLON, 

By G. W. WOODHOUSE, M.A., Ll.M., C.C.S. 


T his dissertation is based on some notes collected by me, while employed as magistrate and 
judge in different parts of Ceylon, for the purpose some day of compiling a more pre- 
tentious work on Buddhist Ecclesiastical Law, a subject which, so far as this Colony 
is concerned, has not engaged the attention of writers. 

It should be observed that the Common Law of the country is the Roman -Dutch Law, 
a legacy left us by our Dutch predecessors. There are certain local laws apphcable to certain 
sections of the community ; e.g., the Thesawalamai, to the Tamil inhabitants of the Jaffna 
Peninsula ; the Kandyan Law, to the Sinhalese of what are known as the Kandyan Provinces ; 
and the Code of Muhammedan Law, to the Mussulman population scattered all over the Island. 
Besides these there are portions of the English Law specially introduced ; and, in addition, the 
Ordinances passed by the local legislature. 


The following authorities have been consulted in the preparation of this article ; — 


Appeal Court Reports (1907 — 1909) 

A. C. R, 

Coplestone’s Buddhism (1892) 

Coplestone 

Armour’s Grammar of Kandyan 


Hardy's Eastern Monachism (1860) 

Hardy 

Law (1871) 

Armour 

Lorenz’s Reports (1856 — 1859) 

Lor. 

Austin's Appeal Reports (1862) 

Austin 

Wijesinghe's translation of the 
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This dissertation will be confined exclusively to the Laws and Customs relating to 
priests of the Orthodox Buddhist Church. Heterodox Buddhism, which confuses with pure 
Buddhism the worship of gods and demons [Kapuisni) and of the heavenly bodies { Grahaism^ 
and other superstitions, will only be alluded to when necessary for the elucidation of the subject 
in hand. Similarly, only passing reference will be made to other branches of Buddhist 
Ecclesiastical Law, like the Constitution of the Ecclesiastical Courts, the law of Temple Properly, 
Statutory Trustees, and Temple Ceremonial and Worship. 


’ Being a Dissertation for the Degree of Master ot Laws of the Umver&ity of Cambridge, by George William 
'Woodhouse, M. A. (3t. John’s College. Cantab. Math. Trip. Ic69); Barrister-at-Law, Middle Temple (1916 ; Campbell-Foster 
Pnzeman m Criminal Law ; first (aeq ) in the flist class with a certificate of Honour in the Bar Final Examination before 
Hilary Term. 1911; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society tC.B); Fellow of the Ro\ al Colonial Institute ; and cf His Majesty’s 
Civil Service in Ceylon, Juaiice of the Peace and District Judge, Kurunegala. 
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The Buddhist Church in Ceylon, whether Orthodox or Heteredox, is, in the eye of 
the law, a voluntary association ; or, to be more correct, a quasi-corporation. Its constitution is 
based in some measure upon the statute law, but mostly upon usage, which has acquired the force 
of law, and upon judicial decisions. 

In early times, and indeed until the Kandyan kingdom was ceded to the British Crown 
in 1815 A. D., the Kandyan king was the head of the Buddhist Church, both spiritual and 
temporal. And startling though the proposition might appear, at the present time the King of 
England is the head of the Buddhist Church in Ceylon. By Buddhist precept, the duties of king 
and priest were made co-ordinate. The king was enjoined to practise the the ten virtues,” 
which included the observance of the ordinances of Buddha, charity to the brethren, and the 
endowment of temples. And the priests were directed to “ respectfully entreat and admonish 
the king not to depart from the prescribed duties of a sovereign.” (Bertolacci, pp. 460 et seq)^ 
Hence it is we find the king often intervening in the internal administration of the Church, and 
even teaching its precepts. For instance, Kasyapa V (A.D. 919-929) ‘‘purged the religion by 
enforcing the rules of discipline and appointed new priests to fill up the vacancies in the vikdres.*' ^ 
(Mahdvansa, lii, p. 65) ; and Sena IV (A.D. 961-964) took his seat in the Brazen Palace ‘'and 
expounded the Suit ant a in the presence of the brethren.” {Ibid., liv, p. 70). No priest could 
be ordained or property gifted to the Church except with the approval and sanction of the 
sovereign. 

No less powerful was the influence of the Church over the State. Wealth and learning 
centred round the Church ; and the priests were not slow in making a weak or superstitious 
sovereign feel their power. The king's coronation was not complete until he was anointed at 
the Ruvanvali Dagaba, a custom which began in the reign of Sena II (czrc. 866 A.D.). The 
election of the king depended to a great extent upon the vote of the prelates of the Church ; and 
kings were known to surrender their royal insignia to the monks and receive them back, and 
even invest them, at least for a time, with all the prerogatives of the throne. {Mahdvansa, 
XXXIX, 3 et seq.). There are not wanting instances where the monks even punished the king 
for disregarding their authority ; for example, “ they inflicted on Hatlhadatha (A. D. 654-663) the 
‘ inversion of the bowl,’ which takes away from a layman the privilege of putting alms-food in 
a monk’s bowl.” (ibid., xlv, p, 29, v, 35 ; Coplestonej p. 384), 

During the Malabar conquests, when the persecution of Buddhists had ended, Buddhism 
and Hinduism flourished side by side, and the king found it to his interest to be patron of the 
Buddhist Church. Witness, for example, the revival of Buddhism in the reign of Kirti Sri 
(1753 A. D.) referred to below. 

In the Maritime Provinces, which came under the influence of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, first Roman Catholicism and afterwards Protestantism, were thrust upon the people ; and 
Buddhism received a temporary check. But in 1796, when the British acquired these provinces 
by conquest, liberty of conscience and the free exercise of religious worship were insured to all 
persons. 

The Kandyan Provinces, however, were not ceded to the British until 1815 ; and, by 
the Kandyan Convention of that year, the religion of Buddha professed by the chiefs and 
inhabitants of these provinces is declared inviolable, and the rites, ministers and places of worship 
are to be maintained and protected.” 

Although Lord Bathurst, the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, was of opinion 
that this undertaking on the part of Great Britain simply implied that “ the Boodho religion should 
not be abolished or obstructed,” and Earl Grey, in 1847, thought that all it meant v/as that ‘'the 
Buddhists should be free to celebrate their religious rites and to hold all the places and property 
devoted to their worship, without molestation from the new sovereign or any one else,” yet in 
the practical working of the Convention, the British Sovereign succeeded to all the rights and 


1. VihdTe (Sansk. vi-hri, to walk about) was originally the hall or cloister where the Buddhist priests lived and 
walked in meditation. The word is now applied to the builcing dedicated to the memory oi Buddha, and set apart for 
the offerings of fiowers and food. Adjoining the vihare 1*^ the image-house {pihwa-ge). Out=ide it are one or more dogahas 
where some relic of Buddha is enshrined. Near it is usually a sacred bo-tree with the ho-mnhiua and sripatul-ge. A little 
way off is the pan^ula, the residence of the priests, and lyit the hana s-r'a'i/a, where the scriptures are read. 
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obligations of the Kandyan king in respect of the Buddhist Church. The Daladd Dhdtu, or 
Sacred Tooth, was placed in the custody of an Agent of Government ; and the appointment and 
dismissal of priests, and the control of other domestic matters of the Buddhist Church were 
vested in the Governor. 

The position was embarrassing. It seemed anomalous that a Christian government 
should have part in the control of the internal affairs of what was, at that time at least, considered 
an idolatrous and immoral faith. That the representative of a Christian Queen should have 
the custody of Buddhist temples and should claim the right to appoint and dismiss the priests of 
such temples, was obnoxious to those who belonged to the Christian faith. A means was, 
therefore, sought to sever the connection. With a view to this the local Legislature passed an 
Ordinance, to which Queen Victoria refused her assent. The object was partially achieved, 
however, by means of a Despatch from the Secretary of State, which forbade the Governor to 
make appointments. Chief Priests were to be elected by the priests of the respective temples ; 
Basnayaka Nilames by the Ratemahatmayas and Koralas of the District - in which the temples 
were situated ; and the Diyawadana Nilame by the Basiiayakas and Ratemahatmayas of certain 
districts. The Governor was authorised to issue "‘an instrument, which, while avoiding 
altogether the form of an appointment, productive as it is of false notions, should simply profess 
to be a recognition by Government of the title of the party."’ 

This Despatch was held by CREASY, C. J., and the other judges of the Supreme Court 
in Attaddsi Terunnanse vs. Siimangala Unnansej (S. C, Civ. Min., 7. Jiily, 1871), upon the 
authority of Cameron vs. Kyte, (1835J 3 Knapp, 332, and Jephson vs, Iliera, (1835) Ibid., 130, 
to be operative for the purpose without an Order in Council or an Act of Parliament. 

The immediate effect of this Despatch was that the Daladd Dhdtu was made over to 
the Diyawadana Nilame and the Chief Priests of the Malwatta and Asgiriya estabHshments, with 
the condition, however, that if it *Gs ever found to be used for other than religious purposes, the 
Government would immediately resume possession of it ” ; and the annual allowance of £300 to 
the priests of the Malwatta and Asgiriya Vihares was commuted by a grant of Crown lands 
yielding an annual income of a like sum. 

It would seem, however, that this Despatch of 1852, which was obviously only meant 
to satisfy the scruples of a part of the Christian community of the Colony, which had taken offence 
at a Christian Government concerning itself with the appointment of priests of Buddhist temples, 
did no more than delegate certain prerogatives, which the British Sovereign succeeded to from 
the Kandyan King, into other hands, to be resumed whenever it was found necessary to do so. 
The King, in fact, is still, as he obviously must be, the head of the Buddhist Church. The final 
decision in all matters, not purely domestic or doctrinal, lies with him. The appointment of a 
pnest is nothing ; his dismissal is everything, and the King has not renounced his right of 
dismissal. 

But,"" says CREASY, C, J., in the judgment referred to above, “ though we hold that 
the Crown has given up its power of appointment to this High Priesthood, it by no means follows 
that we are to hold that the Crown has given up the power of removal. There are no words in 


^ 2 . A Ratcmahniiucya the chiei native headman of the or division of a district in the Kandyan Provinces. 

A Kurahi U the headman nest m rann. 

It -should be observed that there are lay incumbents of certain temples. The«e are persons, "wbo manage and 
administer the temporal concc-m^ i nd who may eseici-e supervision over the spiritual affairs of such temile. For instance, 
the Inyaicadana Nilame is the chief lay incumbent of the Dalada Mahgaua or the Temple of the Sacred Tooth m Kandy. 
This office. It should be remembered, is di-^^inct frcm that cf the D'lyaitaaana Isikune, whose duty it was to superintend 
the Kandyan king - bath and die-s His hair. lE'tvy 153> Beth effleers, however, had to do with water {diya . 

for, one of the function-^ of the highest dignitary of the Dalada Maligawa is to water the sacred Bo-tree iSrimaha 
Bnodpnc'LlKxnif) at Anuradhapura. 

The officer second m rank to the Diyawadana Milame, of the Dalada Maligawa at Kandy is the Kariyakaranarale^ 
whose appointment rests with the Diyawadana Nilame. and whose duty it is to attend to ail the business matters of the 
Maligawa 

The Ba.^nayake :s ilanie is the chief lay incumbent of a Dewale, which is a temple of the Heterodox Church 
In Kandy theie are four of these, who are chiefs respectively 01 the Nata, the Maba-vi&hnu, the Katragam and the Pattmi 
Dewales. 

Both the offices of Diyawadana Ndame and Basnayake Nilame are governed now by the Buddhist Temporalities 

Ordinance 
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Sir John Pakington's Despatch that express or that necessarily imply such intention. Nor is 
the possession of such a power of removal by the Crown open to the same religious objections, 
which have been raised respecting the Crown’s right of appointment and w’hich produced the 
abandonment of the Crown’s right of a-ppointment. It may often happen for poHtical causes, 
or for reasons connected with the social good order of the Island, and this District in particular, 
that the Government may desire to remove a mischievous or dishonest or incapable person from 
an office, which puts him in command of monies contributed by the public, and which gives 
him also considerable influence. If the Government dismisses such a person, and leaves it to 
his co-religionists to choose another, it does not exhibit anything like the spectacle, which appears 
to have shocked the Christian Memorialists of 1852, the spectacle of the representative of a 
Christian Queen creating a heathen High Priest.” 

In the meantime a large number of temples were neglected and temple property frittered 
away by the ignorant people who had charge of them. The truth is that the strong hand of the 
king being removed, there was no properly organised system to take its place. In consequence 
of the Despatch above mentioned, of course, the local Government ceased to take any active 
interest in the affairs of the Buddhist Church. 

It was therefore found necessary to pass what is known as the Buddhist Temporalities 
Ordinance, No, 1 of 1889. It is in respect of this Ordinance that the Buddhist Church is a 
corporation. By the provisions of the Ordinance the law recognises as a corporation any temple, 
its movable and immovable property and the revenues therefrom, together vrith the Sanghika 
offerings made to it ; it empowers the election of trustees, who have the right to control and 
manage such property, and who can sue and be sued ; and it creates a domestic tribunal called 
a District Committee to supervise the trustees, administer temple property, and, to that end, 
make rules. But, apart from this Ordinance, the Buddhist Church, not being an established 
Church, is not a juristic entity, and, therefore, has no existence apart from its individual members. 

The Customary Law is for the most part derived from the Buddhist Scriptures 
(Tripitaka) and from rules and institutions, which have acquired the force of la.w by inveterate 
custom and usage. 

The rule as to customary law, which has not been determined by judicial decision, is 
that it must be specially pleaded and established by evidence. {Dharmapdla Unndnse 
vs. Sumana Unndnse^ (1907) 3 Bal., 260). 

The Canon Law is derived principally from the rules and regulations laid down in the 
Vinaya Pifaka, from principles evolved from the Buddhist Scriptures, and from practices, w^hich 
have by long usage become part of the law. 

The Vinaya Pitaka is divided into five sections : — (I) Pdrdjikd, and (2) Pdchiti, 

which deal with crimes and misdemeanours of priests ; (3) Maha Vagga, and ( 4 ) Cull a Vagga. 
which contain the civil and ecclesiastical code giving the rules as to ordination, the ceremony of 
vas, etc. ; and (5) Parivdra Pdta, a recapitulation of the above in catechetical form. 

It remains, before proceeding to discuss the law itself, to consider how much of the law 
as stated above is administered by the Civil Courts of the Colony. There are no decisions bearing 
directly on Buddhist Ecclesiastical Lavr ; but from decisions of cases referring to other religious 
bodies, it is clear that our Civil Courts v.all not interfere in matters purely ecclesiastical, but will 
only give relief Vv^here a claim to property or civil right is involved. What is a matter which is 
purely ecclesiastical, is for the Court to decide on the facts of each case. 

Marshall, C. J., who delivered the judgment of the Supreme Court in D.C. Kalulara, 
12,348, (1835) (Marshall, 656, § 7), where a Mohammedan Mos que claiming the e.xclusive right 
by immemorial custom of celebrating the Nombo and Hadji Perenals, claimed damages against 
another Mosque for celebrating those festivals and appropriating the gifts and votive offerings 
given by those who attended, said : “ It is very possible that the Mohan^niedan worship may 
have been scandalized, and the religious veneration due to the ancient Mosque of Marandhan 
abated by the irregular practices and arrogant assumption of the Priests officiating at the rival 
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Mosque of MoUiamuUe. But the law does not recognize these as civil injuries for which com- 
pensation can be claimed in a Court of Justice. These are matters purely ecclesiastical ; and a 
remedy for the abuse complained of, if obtainable at all, must be sought for in ecclesiastical 
censiire and penance.” 

Similarly in Aysa Oemma vs. Sago Abdul Lebbe, (1867) Ram. (1863-68), 240, the 
Supreme Court following vs. Coleridge, 8 B. ^ A,, p. 806, held that the mode of burying the 
dead is purely a matter for ecclesiastical cognizance, and. therefore, not a matter for decision by 
the Civil Courts. Compare also to the same effect Kurukel vs. Kurukel, (1892) 1 S. C. R., 354 ; 
Mohammadu Lebbe vs. Kareeni, (1893) 1 N. L. R., 351 ; and Nuku Lebbe vs. Thamby, (1913) 
16 N. L. R., 94. 

It must be remembered, however, that, though there are Buddhist Ecclesiastical Courts, 
they have not the power to enforce their decrees. These decrees are given effect to by the Civil 
Courts in the same way as the awards of arbitrators, whose jurisdiction rests entirely upon the 
agreement of the parties ; but the Civil Courts will, if necessary, go behind these decrees to see 
that they are not vitiated by irregularities in procedure, Siimangala Unndnse vs. Dhamma 
Rakkhita, (1908) 11 N. L. R., 360. 

THE PRIESTHOOD. 

In Ceylon, Buddhist priests, though they profess and propagate substantially the same 
doctrines, belong to one or other of three chief sects (Nikdya) or Societies (Sarndgam)^ 
namely, — • 

(1 ) The Siam Nikdya, or Siamese Sect ; 

(2) The Amarapura Nikdya, or Burmese Sect ; and 

(3) The Rdmanya Nikdya, or Rangoon Sect. 

From the time that King Devaaampiya Tissa was converted to Buddhism by Mahinda 
Thera, until the beginning of the last century, Buddhism was the state religion of the country. 
But successive Malabar invasions and the introduction of Hinduism by the conquerors, threatened 
the foundations of the Church ; so much so that, when King Kirti Sri came to the throne (1753 
A. D.)^ the scarcity of priests was such that there was not a sufficient number of them to ordain 
the Sdmaneras and make them Upasampadd. A mission was sent by Kirti Sri to the King of Siam 
and thirteen ordained priests procured. These were installed in the Malwatta Vihare with 
Welliwitte Unnanse. styled Sangha Rdjd, at their head. These formed the nucleus of the present 
Siam Nikdya, 

Certain innovations made by the King and the new college of priests were obnoxious 
to the more orthodox Buddhists. For instance, the priesthood was reserved for the Goiv arise 
or agricultural caste : ordinations vrere to take place nowhere but in Kandy ; and, what displeased 
them most and was doubtless introduced in deference to the King, who was himself a Hindu, 
Hindu superstitions, \vith the worship of Hindu deities and demons, were introduced into the 
temples. So, in 1802 A. D., one Ambagahapitiya, a Sdmanera of the Haldgama caste, with five 
other novices, proceeded to Burma, where it is claimed that Buddhism still exists in its pristine 
purity, and became ordained there. These came back to Ceylon and formed the Amarapura 
Nikdya. 

3. In Hc^teiodos Buddhism, uo sanctity attaches to the office cf priest which, is purely hereditary or self*con«tituted. 

A Kapuiala is the chief priest who rr.misterb at a dt'iid^e. other than a Pattmi diwdh. The office is confined only 
to those oi the Ooigama or the PaHi caste and descends ’hrough the male line The Kai^urula of a Pathni dlu'dle is 
merely an assistant to the principal pne-t or priestess called the Patti inhami, who appoints hina. The cffl,ce o! Patiinihdmi 
is hereditary and can only be held by persons of the Brahmin caste ; and a Pattinihnvii has greater pO'wers in the manage- 
ment ot a Paftini divo^e than h s or her Kapurnla or assistant. 

On failure of succession to enher of the offices of Kapvrdla of a deivale and Pattinihdmi of a Pattini diudle, the 
Busndyal^e yihivit or other ohiei incumbent, vrith the concurrence of the congregaticn, can appoint a suitable person to 
succeed. (Per Marshall, 0. J,, D. L\Kulvtara, .>10, Marehall, 653, ss. 5,6, Cf, Silva Kapurala vs Silva Patiimhami, (1879) 

2 3. C., 39. 

There are three classes of priests m a Pattini d^icale i—(l) Kapurala ; (2'i Amimehrala ; (3) Bativadanarala. 

The priest in Demonism called a YnJ:adura, Yakdesdn, or Kattadiya, He has to be master cf charms, invocations 
and incantations, which are essential to his vocation 

The prie>t of Grahaism is called a Bali Edura and has to know astrology, the variohs incantations useful for his 
office, and modellmir in clay. 

1. r A. D 1717 IS the usually accepted date, Ed.. C. J.] 
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Later on, in about 1864 A. D., was founded the Rdmanya Nikdya, w^hich is simply an 
offshoot of the Amarapura Sect, with this differenc^e that the members of the former take stricter 
vows of poverty and humility. 

Ihese Sects or Societies have again been subdivided. It is not quite certain when or 
how the Siam Nikdya was split up into ihe two great Colleges of Malwatta and Asgiriya. each 
with its own High Priest (Mahd Ndyaka) and his Deputy (Anu Ndyaka). 

The Amarapura Nikdya has four sub-divisions : — (1) The College founded by 
Ambagahapitiya abovemen tioned ; ( 2 ) That of Dhammakanda ; (3j That of Deundera (Dondra) ; 
and (4) The Matara Nikaya, which had its birth in recent times. 

It is settled law that a priest of one of these Nikdyas may not succeed to the rights and 
privileges of a priest of another Nikdya^ or be presented to the incumbency of a temple of 
another Nikdya. 

The point was decided in The Crown vs, Rambukwella Unndnse, (Coll. Court of Appeal, 
in D. C. Kandy, 8,950, (1838) Austin, 40). At that time the Crown exercised the right of 
appointing the incumbent of a temple. The temple in question was the property of the Siam 
Nikdya ; and though the Kandyan King had granted lands for the use of the temple, there was 
no Royal Sannas^ or Grant, and, therefore, the temple was Sanghika. The question for the 
Court was, whether a pupil of the founder, who had adopted the Amarapura faith, was eligible 
to the office of Chief Priest of the temple. The Court held that the Crown, while it was not 
limited to the selection of a pupil of the founder, had still the right only to appoint a priest 
belonging to the Asgiriya College and professing the doctrine of the Siam Nikdya, for the reason 
that at the founding of the temple there was only the Siam Nikdya established in this country, 
the King was Siamese, and the founder of the temple Siamese, and, therefore, ‘rit would be 

acting contra formam doni to allow the property to pass into the hands of persons who 

cannot but be deemed to profess an heretical faith by the Siamese Buddhists.'’ 

In Dhammaddsa vs. Sohita, (1853) Ram. 1843-55, 42, the contest was between two 
pupils of the same priest, one of whom had seceded to the Amarapura Sect. Carr^ C. J., held that, 
as the temple was intended by the donor to be held by a priest of the Siam Sect, the defendant 
when he seceded to the Amarapura Sect, forfeited any right he might have had from his tutor, the 
late incumbent. 

As between the members of the sub-divisions of the chief Nikdyas, however, no such 
disability exists, provided they are sub-divisions of the same Nikdya. 

The authority for this proposition is Panghna Ratna Unndnse vs. Ratnapdla Unndnse, 
(1884) 6 S.C.C., 109. The plaintiff had been robed by his tutor, Balaharuwe, incumbent of a 
temple depending on the College of Malwatta, which, as stated above, is a sub-sect of the Siam 

5. A Sanvas is a Royal Grant often engraved on a plate of copper or other metal. 

Below is the translation of a Salmas, bv Avbich the Vihare at Kelaniya. alter its restoration, in 1779 A. D. bv King Kirti 

A " ^ 

Sri Raja Smha, was conferred on Mdpitigama Buddharakkhita Unnanse : — 

“Hail! His Renowned. Excellent. Heroic, and ifighty Ha jesty Kirti Sri Raja Sinha. the Great King, whose fame fills cot 
only his own, but all other countne-, having ascended the throne of Lanka the prosperous, the four corners of which he 
has brought under the single canopy of his sway- his star being in the a-ceadant and his thoughts directed to the prora- 
gcition of the creed of the Omniscient One. Who is adoied by the Brahmans, Gods. Demi-gods, Sages and Men, having 
heard of the neglected state of the Bagaha of Kelaniya whither the Enlightened One, being invited by M.ininayana. Supreme 
King of the Nagas, came attended by his five hundred saints (lust-ccnciutring priests) th’Ough the heavens, and, sitting on 
the gera-studded throne in the middle of the Jewel Hail, and having partaken of the ambro'ia offered by the Chief Xagas, 
expounded His Dharma unto Brahmans, Gods, Demi-gods and Xagas, dii without delay grant thousands oi money to Mapitigama 
Buddharakkhita Unnanse and order him to restore the sacred Dagaba, which the said priest rebuilt with 550,<X>0 bricks 
to the height of 40 cubits, plastering it with 500 ammunanis of lime, and enclosing the same with a parapet w’all ; and 
beside it, he built an image of Buddha, refulgent in all the beauty of the ten great proportions of measurement <0-. and 
over It a beautiful canopy, and against it a flight of steps hewn in stone, he placed : and the excellency of the work 
being reported to the King by the priests. His Majesty doth hereby give unto Buddharakkhita, the Priest, for the excell- 
ent work he hath done, this Uthane (establishment) for ever, so that he and after him one of his pupils the most worthy 
and the most learned m the holy Vinaya and Dharma, m succession, shall ever preserve this holy place, and to that end 
Hia Majesty doth order and command that twelve ammunams of paddy shaU be given unto them out of the produce of 
the fields of Maniangama ; and that thi's copper o'a/tiias be engraven aad graated. Know Ye therefore that by order and 
command of His Majesty, who like Indra sitreth on the Golden Throne ornamented with the Xine Gems, this copper 
Sannas is engraved, given and granted on this Sunday, in the Month of Xavan, in the Tear named Wikari, One thousand 
Seven hundred and One of the Saka Bra, at Sinwardhanapura.” 
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Nik:iya. When the time arrived for plaintiff’s ordination, Balaharuwe was unable to attend 
owing to illness, and so procured a priest of the rival College of Asgiriya, which is also of the 
Siam Nikdya, to present him. The question was, whether at the death of Balaharuwe, plaintiff 
was entitled to succeed. The Court held that he had. The decision was a correct one, because 
these Colleges not only profess and propagate the same doctrines, but also observe the same 
rules of ritual and ceremonial. 

The word Sangha is a generic term, which applies to the whole community of the 
priesthood, as distinguished from Gnna. which is a semi-association consisting of only two or 
three priests. From Sangha is derived the word sanghika, which means appertaining to the 
whole community of priests as distinguished Irom pndgalika, that which belongs to an 
individual priest. But Sangha is also specifically applied to mean a Chapter, which, having 
regard to the number of npasampdd or ordained priests that go to constitute it, has the right 
to perform certain official acts. It should he observed, however, that the official acts of such a 
Chapter would be void and of non-effect if, in its constitution, there be a priest subject to the 
manatta or the parivdsa discipline, or has committed an offence deserving mulaya, palikassana^ 
mdnatta, or abbhdna. 

A Sangha of twenty or more priests may perform any official act whatever ; one of ten 
or more, but under twenty, all official acts, save the abbhdna ; cne of five cr more tut under ten, 
all official acts, save the iipasampada ordinaticn and the ahbkdna : and one of four, all save the 
upasampadd ordination, pavdrana and abbhdna. 

Buddhist ecclesiastical persons (Pahajjd) are either Sdmanera (Novice) or Upasampadd 
(Priest) ; and a Buddhist priest may be an incumbent, or resident, or itinerating (dgantuge). An 
incumbent, as the name implies, has charge of a vihare and controls the rites and ceremonies 
within it. A resident priest has no charge ; he simply lives in the pansala in the vihare premises 
and assists in the services. He is entitled to maintenance from the temple property and is 
subordinate to the incumbent priest. And lastly, the dgantuge has no permanent residence, but 
goes from temple to temple^ where he is provided with food, and sometimes assists in the services 
or acts for an incumbent, who is absent from his temple by reason of illness or other cause. 

A candidate for the priesthood has to begin by residing with his tutor for a period of 
three years. At this time he is called Pandulasa^ as distinguished from Golaya, which term 
includes also lay-pupils. 

The term of probation is intended to give the novice an opportunity of seeing for himself 
the manner of life he would have to lead and the duties he would have to perform. It also affords 
the tutor the means of judging for himself whether the pupil is physically and morally fit for the 
life he has chosen. At the end of that time, if the pupil elects to enter the priesthood and is of 
the proper age (which is not less than eight years), and has obtained the permission of his parents, 
and if the tutor is satisfied that he is in every respect fit to be a priest, he is permitted to shave 
his head and put on the yellow robe. He then declares his trust in the Tun Sarana (the Three 
Refuges) and promises to keep the Basa Sil (the Ten Obhgations). The Novice has now entered 
upon his novitiate ; he is called Sdmanera. 

It should be observed here that it is a mistake to suppose that a Sdmanera novice has 
been admitted to an order of the Buddhist priesthood. There is only one order of the priesthood 
and that is the Upasampadd. Writers, like Pridham, Davy, and Tennent, have fallen into the 
error, probably by the association in their mind of the orders of bishops, priests and deacons in 
the Christian Church, of speaking of the Buddhist clergy as divided into two orders. The 
Sdmanera is still a candidate or novice and goes through no form of admission, except when he 
becomes Upasampadd. He requires no other permission to shave his head and wear the yellow 
robe than that of his tutor. 
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It should also be noted that though the Sdmaner'a does not belong to an order of the 
priesthood, the fact of robing confers on him a certain status ; he becomes the sissia^ or sacerdotal 
pupil, of his tutor, from which fact flows certain important rights, which will appear when we 
come to consider the law of spiritual succession. 

The Courts have held that a Sdmanera has all the rights and privileges of an 
Upasampadd priest, except in the matter of discipline and government, and can be invested 
with or succeed to the incumbency of a vihdre. 

See Hardy, 18. — There is no direct authority for the proposition ; and it must be 
assumed that it is only true, in the absence of a properly ordained priest, who has better right. 
In D. C. Galle, 29,058, S. C. Civ. Min., Oct. 4, 1870, CREASY, C. J., supported this view of the 
law on the ground that he could not find in the books any rule against a Sdmanera, if the sole 
resident priest, acting as incumbent of a temple. In Dhammajoty Unndnse, vs. Sarananda 
Unndnse, (1881) 5 S. C. C., 8, DiAS J., said, With regard to the first question, (namely. Can a 
Sdmanera be invested with the incumbency of a vihare ?) there is a large quantity of evidence 
founded on Buddhistical writings, and though the learned men, who were examined, are 
not agreed as to the meaning of certain words and expressions in the books, they all agree that, 
according to practice and usage, Sdmanera priests have held and are holding incumbencies like 
the one in question. Independently of this practice, the very words sissiydnu sissia parampardwa 
seem to support the usage deposed to by the witnesses. The meaning of these words is ^ from 
pupil to pupil,” and all that is necessary to constitute pupilage is the robing of the pupil, when he 
becomes Sdmanera, or attains the first step in the priesthood. (See Dhammajoty Unndnse vs. 
Parandtale (1881) 4 S. C. C., 121). There is nothing in the words themselves to justify the 
limitation of the pupil’s rights or denying him the right of succession until he is ordained an 
upasampadd priest/’ 

Ordination is the ceremony whereby a Sdmanera is admitted to the rights and privileges 
of the priesthood and becomes Upasampadd. 

Previous to his ordination the candidate has to pass a strict and searching examination on 
the Buddhist Scriptures and on the duties of a priest. The examination and the ordination take 
place at the Wesak, namely the second quarter of the moon in May- June, and on three succeeding 
quarters or uposatha days. 

To constitute a valid ordination there are five requisites, namely — 

(1) The candidate must be of full age, that is to say, at least 20 years from the time of 
his conception. Doubts having arisen as to whether Kumara Kasyapa was of full age at his 
ordination, the matter was referred, as stated in the Mahd Vagga, to Buddha himself. Priests,” 
said he, '* whenever the first thought or perception is produced in the womb of the mother, then 
there is jdti (birth). Priests, I permit upasampadd to be given twenty years after the conception 
in the womb.” 

The candidate, though of full age, must not be subject to any physical infirmity or to any 
social or political disability by reason of his having infringed any rule of the moral code or any 
law he is subject to. 

(2) He should be able to recite the Natti Wdkya without any mistake. 

(3) Also the three Annsowana Wdkya. 

(4) The ordination must be performed within a complete simdwa, or sacred enclosure. 

(5) Each of the priests, who form the Chapter for the purpose of the ordination, must 
stand exactly two cubits and a half from the one next to him. 


C>afampa(Za priests are entitled to certain designations according to the period which has elapsed after their ordination 
(1) Sayaka a priest who ha? been not more than five years ordained and is still under the supervision and 

guidance of his spiritual tutor ; 

yjajjhima Unf7an8e,ii priest who has been more than five and le?s than ten yeais urdained 
Tfitm.QT TernuffO tise iSd,n. 'ithaciro. elder) a priest of more than ten years standing. 
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Should any of these particulars be not observed, the ordination is bad ; and a person so 
ordained, if he still claims to be upasampadd. is termed theneka (association-thief). 

Pupilage forms an important factor in the organization of the Buddhist priesthood. It is 
primarily intended, of course, for the education and spiritual advancement of jimior priests ; but, 
as stated above, it is also the means of providing successors to incumbencies, which are held under 
the rules of spiritual succession. 

Pupils are either {1} Sdinam^ra Saddhtwikurika, that is, a pupil of a spiritual superior, 
(Updduya) who made him Samanera or (2) Upasampadd Saddhiwihdrika, that is, a pupil of 
an Updddya who ordained him Upasampadd. 

The px*eceptor of a priest is called his Achdriyu^ and the pupil is known as the precep- 
tor's Antewdaika. The relation of the preceptor to the pupil is the same as that between the 
superior and his co-resident, that is, the former is in statu parentis to the latter, and between 
them there must be mutual respect and honour. 

The state of pupilage is established by the applicant approaching his preceptor with his 
robe removed from his shoulder, and prostrating himself at the preceptor's feet, saying as he 
kneels : Lord, be thou my Updddya : whereupon the preceptor indicates his approval and 
assent. This receiving of a pupil by his preceptor is called *■ the giving of Nissaya or proximity. ' 

There are four classes of Antewdsiku. namely, 

(1) Puhhajjantewdsika^ a pupil, whom his preceptor has instructed into the Samanera 
and made prawarjja, that is to say, pure, divested of sin ; 

(2) Upasampadantewdsika. a pupil, whom his preceptor has advanced to the upasam-^ 
padd order, although he may previously have been a Samanera pupil of another preceptor ; 

(3) a pupd, who has for five years or more diligently attended and 
served his preceptor from esteem and veneration, although he may have been ordained upasam- 
padd by some other preceptor : and 

(4) Dhammantewdsika, a pupd, who attaches himself to a preceptor for the purpose of 
acquiring religious knowledge, although he may have been previously under other tutors. 

A priest of less than ten years standing, who has proved himself unwise and incompetent 
is precluded from being a preceptor and receiving pupils. 

It has been held by the Courts that to constitute pupilage for the purpose of spiritual 
succession, robing, obedience and ordination, or any two of them, are sufficient. 

In Dhammajoty Unndnse vs. Parandtale, (1881) 4 S. C. C., 121, it was held that instruc- 
tion without robing or presentation for ordination was insufficient to constitute pupilage. It should 
be observed that persons v/ho never intend to be priests are also instructed in the temples. In 
fact, in early times the pansala was the only school in which children received their education. 
The High Priest of Adam’s Peak, in his evidence in that case, stated that ‘‘ pupils, who have been 

merely taught by an incumbent, would not succeed under sissiydnu sissia parampardxva 

. . - robing is enough to constitute pupilage, but there must be robing or presentation for ordina- 
tion to constitute pupilage.” 

In 1913, the question arose in Dhammajoti vs. Sobita, (16 N. L. R. 408), where, upon 
the evidence again of the High Priest of Adam's Peak, the Court held specifically that robing, 
obedience and ordination, or any two of them, would be sufficient to constitute pupilage. In that 
case on the authority of Dhammarafna Unndnse vs. Sumangala Unndnse, (1910) 14 N. L. R.,400, 
was also held the further proposition that a priest may be a pupil of more than one preceptor, 
and he may succeed any or all of them. 

A priest may be suspended from his pupilage for one or more of the following reasons : — 
(1) Want of affection ; or (2) Absence of attachment : or (3) Want of respect, for the preceptor ; 
(4) If the pupil does not command honour or respect ; (5) If the pupil neglect his studies-. 
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A preceptor may expel his pupil by sign or word, such as, Return not to thy place 
“ Take thy bowl away : ” ’*1 have no need of thee : or ’ Thou art forbidden/' 

Under our procedure, a preceptor priest may not be appointed guardian over his minor 
pupil or curator over his property. The proper person to be so appointed is the minor's nearest 
adult relation. Updnanda Terunndnse vs. Devamitta Unndnse, (1895) 1 N. L. R., 36. 

Buddhist priests are governed, in the same manner as laymen, by the ordinary law of the 
land, except where the legislature has interposed to make special provision for them ; but in 
ecclesiastical matters they are governed by Buddhist Ecclesiastical Law, which is administered by 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. ‘ 


A priest is entitled to maintenance from the vihare revenues until he resigns or is 
disrobed. Per CARR. C. J., in D. C. Kandy (South), 14,049 (1844) Austin, 57. 

In early times, as set forth in the Nissaya, which is recited at his ordination, a priest was 
expected to sustain himself upon the alms he collected ; to clothe himself with cast-away clothes : 

7. During the Kundy an regime, Ecclesiastical Conns derived their authority from the CroNcn. There were three Courts, 
namely, the King's Court, the* highest judicial tribunal m the hind presided over by the King, whoexercised both or gmal and appellate 
jarisdiction ; the Mnho S^inghct Sahhf.iun, the highest eccie'iia'sTiCai court, w hi ch^con listed oi not than twenty Theros presided 
over by the Snngka Raja.or Chiei Buddbi^tical Dignitary ; and the Su ogho Sahhaaa, or Conn oi the Chapter, which as explained 
above, consists of the requisite number of ordained priests co deal with the particular matter^ submittect lor its decision. 

At the present time there 11 re only the two eccles'asncal court-, the Kmg’« Court for ecclesiastical causes having beer. 

abolished courts have no more force than the award oi voluntary arbitration. But when 

ecclesiastical courts have exclusive jarisdiction to give a final decision on any matter, our Court'; o! Law wiil. on proof thereof and 
in the absence or fraud or irregulanty. enforce such deci-ion agam-r the party lo-ing, (C/ B).^-hop of Xafnl vs. L R. 

o Eq , 49*. 

Ecclesiastical Courts have exclu&n e junsdicuon .1; to enforce the internal discipline of the clergy tLO to ssuspend or 
dismiss irom oflce er disrobe and expel from the priesthood any member of the clergy for any crime or misdemeanour; (3) to 
reprimand the clergy or laity for committing minor ecclesia'^tical offences or omitting to rerfoim their prefer duties or service- 
(4) to appoint a successor to a vacant incumbency, where the f.rdinary line of ';ucce«-:on fad-, or where the appom ment made 
by the Mak't Xagaka or other Chief Priest is disputed. ^ 

It would appe.tr from Attodassi Utinanse vs. ^umangaki Utouuise referred to above, that the right to di-mw- a prie-r 
from office is not excinsive, but exercised concurrently with the Crown. 

Parties appear m ecclesiastical courts either in person or by duly autbonsed agent*;. 

The citation should be under the hand of the High Priest or the member- comprising the couri. and should •,tate 
<1) the name of the party charged; •'>) the date and place ot hearing; iH' the nature and subject matter ol the cause, H) the 
name of the complainant. 

The Patimokkhn summarises the piocedure to be adopted in the trial of causet thus:— <1; The subject should be 
investigated in the presence of the parties ; <2) the investigation should be with deliberation • iB* the law -hould be laid down 
with precision, that 18 , free from error ; (4) a sentence should be agreed upon; (5i the sentence should be delivered by the 
majority of the court (0) the sentence should be compatible with the enormity of the offence ; and (7) the sectence -hould be 
three times proposed before it is agreed to. , ^ ^ , 

The offences, whmh the clergy mav be guilty of, are crimes and misdemeanours, and include Parc and Pamffie/M. 
A YaUjika offence is one upon the commission of which an upa^oniyada priest becomes liable to permanent expuUicn and a 
Jaaaaera novice to axclu'^ion from receiving npn.ar.ipoda ordiiiaticn p' catkya is a m-nor offence or misdemeanour, which 
according to the gravity of the circumstunces of each case, involves komina temporary -u-pensior.'. mnnafUi dann 

(penance), forfeiture, or confession and absolution. 

Paraiika crimes are four m number, ivtdf Gogerley's Translation. 1839) viz., 

Methanu Dhamnia parojika. an offence against the vows oi celibacy and chastity. ’ Any piie-t, w'ho ha*; engaged 
to live according to the precepts delivered to the priesthood. who^ha= net coniessed hi- weakr.e-^ and hui the precepts <7. c., 
returned to lav life) cum bnitis adeo coire 'hdic\t. he parryka <o^ercome) and excluded. 

Compare rhi- passage m the Korn mavakl'o, or fJt^r OPen^ $acerdr,fu->n Pvdfnnr, .,i p.ubi>hed by F. f^piegel at 

Bonne in 1841:— , , ... 

'• Sacerdotuui, qui upu'^ami adam accepit, cum lemma coire dedicit atque aaeo cum hrutis Qui -ecerao- cum lemma 

coitum lecit, non amplius sacerdos eiir, non Sakyaputrae asscela. -icut vir aliqui-^deciso capite amplius vivere non potent ira 

-Acerdos postquam cum femma coitum habu.t, non anipliu-. -acerdo- erit. non Sakyaputrae asscela, 

(2) Adiomdaim p'l/.mk't, rhe taking o: that which i« not given to him in other word- the commission of iheit. 

(3) Manusiu ^Vigguha paraiik'i. the rakmg or human hre or the -’ompassing thereoi. e.ther in aiding and abetting, or 

in««tigAting, or approving ot such an act. ^ 

(4) Utt'fri ,nanaS‘S^ dh'iiamu porujika, the a-^umption ot superhuman power >. or claiming mtentionuiiy to be pertect. 

It should be observed here that a who is guilty of any ot the following crime- ’-liable to be expelled and 

cannot attain the order of upasampado\ namely, (ii If he destroy lire, (2i If he take that which is nor given to him. <3) If 
incontinent. (4) If he tell lies. (5) If he use intoxicant-, (t)> IihespeakiU otBuddha. (7) or of his doctrines .8) or oi his priests; {9) It 

he be heterodox (10) If he debauch a priestess, ^ u d , i ' > 

PiceitUgn. misdemeanours are two-hundred and twenty-even m number and ure enumeratea in the P'‘Tn»rd'.um, 
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to live at the foot of a tree ; and to cure ail his ills with the urine of horned cattle ; but, with the 
advance of time, was added the Atireka Ldbho, which permitted a priest to partake of food, 
whether offered at the temple by grateful devotees or served in the houses of the disciples ; to 
wear robes made of Unen, hemp, woollen, and even silk : to dwell in caves, temples and houses : 
and to use ghee, butter, oil, honey and sugar. 

But he is entitled to that maintenance only so long as he officiates at the religious services 
of the vihdre, Sumangala Unndnse v. Piadasse Unndnse, (1884) 6 S. C. C,, 92. 

He does not forfeit this right, however, if he lives, without any intention of abandoning 
such right, in a pansala other than the one belonging to such vihdre. Ratnajoti Unndnse v. 
Teriinndnsef (1896) 1 Matara, 220. Compare also Sri Sumana Aniindyaka Unndnse v. 
Appuhamy, D. C. Kandy, 20,156. S. C. Civ. Min . Oct. 29, 1912. 

And a priest, who has been expelled from the priesthood for the commission of any 
pdrdjikd crime, may not claim the four priestly necessaries from the statutory trustee or the 
incumbent of the vihare. (PER HUTCHINSON. C. J. in Terunndnse v. Aheyandike, (1908) 1 
Matara, 21). 

The right to an incumbency is regulated (1 ) by the Sannas, or Grant, whereby the 
incumbency was created : (2) by appointment by a duly constituted Chapter : (3) by the rules, 
which govern spiritual succession. These will be dealt with in detail later. 

A Buddhist priest, who is not entitled to property worth Rs. 50 or more, other than 
his wearing apparel and the subject matter of the action, may sue or defend in forma pauperis, 
except where the action is for damages arising from libel or slander. (Civ. Pro. Code, Ord. No. 2 
of 1889, §§441 to 455. PER ROWE, C.J., in Ratnapdla Unndnse v. Revata Unndnse, (1858) 3 
Lor., 67. Cf. Revata Unndnse v. Peherambey Unndnse, (1862) B. & S. 119). But where he 
sues qua incumbent of the vihare. in respect of which the action is brought, and not of any other 
temple, and where the temple owns property to the value of Rs. 50 or more, he may not sue in 
forma pauperis. (PER CREASY, C.J., in Rewata Unndnse v, Jayawickrama, (1872) Ram., 
1872-76. 13). 

A priest may bring an action to be declared the rightful incumbent of a vihare against 
persons disputing his right, without making the statutory trustee a party thereto ; but he cannot 
sue mere trespassers for the recovery of lands belonging to the vihare and for wrongful ejectment 
therefrom ; such an action is only maintainable by the trustees. PER BONSER, C.J., in Attaddsi 
Unndnse v. Piyaddsi Unndnse. (1900) 1 Br., 164. C/. Dewa Sri Terunndnse v. 

Ratnapdla Terunndnse. (1902) 3 Br., 146. 

The right to sue for an incumbency is not purely an ecclesiastical matter, and can be 
entertained by the Civil Courts. (PER Layard, C.J,, in Sumangala Unndnse v. Medankara 
Unndnse, D. C. Kiirunegala. 1,946. S. C. Civ. Min., July 21, 1903). His Lordship having 
compared Kiiriikal v. Kurukal. 1 S. C. R., 354, with Supramanian Ayer v. Changrappillai, 
2 N. L. R., 30, held that •* the case fell within the principle of the latter, and that, inasmuch as 
the plaintiff claims the emoluments (Rs. 100 per annum) of the office of priest, and the right of 
occupation of the lands, a civil element enters into the claim, and in accordance with LORD 
CRANWORTH’S judgment in Forbes v. Eden. L. R., 1 S. C. Ap., 568, the Courts have jurisdiction 
to inquire into the claim. ' 

A priest is entitled to be declared an incumbent de facto of a vihare, provided that his 
right thereto is superior to the party or parties litigating with him and that the incumbent de jure 
does not intervene or othewdse assert his title to such incumbency. 
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In Sobita Unncinse v. Ratnapdla Unnansef (1861) B. & S., 32, plaintiff, as executor 
of the will of Pane we Dissankera Unnanse, who was incumbent of the Kandedeniya Vihare, sought 
to recover a certain land which was in the possession of the defendant. It was proved at the 
trial that the land was granted to the Vihare by the Kandyan king upon a royal sannas. The 
defendant claimed the land upon a conveyance from the deceased testator. It was held in 
appeal that the land could not be claimed by either party, as it was not property personal to the 
deceased but the property of the Vihare, of which he was incumbent, but. as it was proved that 
the plaintiff was, at the time of action, the officiating priest of that temple, the Court decided that 
judgment be entered for him in that capacity. CREASY, C. J., in the course of judgment, remarked. 

We have been strongly inclined to non-suit the plaintiff on the maxim in pari delicto potior 
est conditio possiderdis ; but, on the other hand^ there is the maxim interest reipuhlicae ut 
finis sit litium ; and, on the whole, we think it best not to make another action necessary, but 
to place at once the possession of the property where it is clear it ought to be. that is. in the 
hands of the officiating priest. We do not adjudicate the plaintiff to be officiating de jure, but 
only de facto. If the defendant, or any other persons, have conflicting claims to the priesthood 
(as has been suggested), this judgment is not to prejudice those claims, which have not been 
investigated in the present action.’' 

In D. C. Galle, 22,912. S. C. Civ. Min., 1 Oct., 1867, the plaintiff proved that the land 
in claim belonged to a temple, of which the rightful incumbent was Dopey Unnanse. a third party 
to the action ; but the plaintiff at the same time proved that he (plaintiff) was the senior resident 
priest and in charge of the incumbency until such time as it pleased Dopey Unnanse to claim it. 
The Court held that plaintiff had a right to official ” possession of the land until Dopey Unnanse 
chose to assert his superior title. 

A Buddhist priest is exempt from the performance of manual labour on public thorough- 
fares and from the payment of taxes in commutation of such labour. Ord. No. 10 of 1861, § 49. 

He is also privileged from serving as an assessor or juror at Criminal Sessions ; and 
is immune from arrest for civil debt while performing the functions of his office. Ord. No. 15 of 
1898, § 255. Ord. No. 2 of 1889, § 298. 

But he is not exempt from giving evidence in judicial proceedings either civil or criminal. 
Per Marshall, C. J., in Z>. C. (Crzm.) Ambalangoda, 41 , S. C. Min., June 10, 1865. 

The chief duties of a priest are, — 

(1) reading and expounding of bana. or the sacred sciiptures : 

(2) preaching on texts taken from the scriptures : 

(3) expounding the doctrines of Buddha ; 

. (4) performing pirit when called upon to do so ; 

Pirit is a service held in private houses without intermission day or night for seven 
successive days, at which the piruwena pota, or manual of exorcism is recited with ceidain 
attendant ceremonies. This service is intended to ward off demon and other evil influences and 
bring prosperity to the house. 

(5) receiving the offerings of the devout ; 

(6) administering the sacraments of the pan-sil and ata-sil, the five and the eight pre- 
cepts, on pohoya days, which are the days of the four quarters of the moon. 

Buddhist priests are prohibited by Buddha from joining funeral processions. But it 
is laid down in the Pdlimuttaka that they may visit the house of mourning or the place of burial, 
to meditate on the uncertainty of life and the instability of mundane things. 

Dismissal from the priesthood implies the loss of all rights and privileges appertaining 
to the office : 
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One Navassegahawatte Ternnnanse, the incumbent of a temple owning extensive lands, 
was foimd guilty of pdrdjikd by a convocation of priests and expelled his incumbency. Held^ 
that by that fact he became divested of any right he had to the property of the temple. (PER 
Creasy. C. J., in D. C. Galle, 29,056, S. C. Civ. Min., 4 Oct., 1870). 

Similarly, if a priest is disrobed or disrobes himself, he loses all the rights and privileges 
of his office and of his status as a priest. 

In Sobiia Terunndnse v. Siddatte Terunndnse, (1867) Ram. (1863-68)^ 280, LawSON, 
D. J., held that if a priest becomes a layman, he loses all connection with his tutor, and if re* 
ordained, becomes, to all intents and purposes, the pupil of the new tutor, in whose name he is 
presented for re-ordination, and that the pupils of the latter, and not those of the former, are 
entitled to succeed him, it he leaves no pupils of his own. The Supreme Court set aside the 
judgment on other grounds, but the statement of the law, as will appear later on, is incorrect. 
Although it is correct to say that the priest loses his rights and privileges, the status of any pupds 
he had before he disrobed is in no way affected. The first line of pupils will succeed exactly 
as if the priest who disrobed had died. 

Disrobement is the ceremony whereby a priest is deprived of the sanctity of his priest- 
hood by the removal of his yellow robes. And this cannot be done without the sanction of a 
legally constituted Chapter, 

‘‘ By an express ordinance of Buddha, his disciples are permitted to retire from the 
priesthood under certain circumstances, such as, their inability to remain continent ; impatience 
of restraint ; a wish to enter upon worldly engagements : the love of parents or friends ; or doubts 
as to the truth of the system propounded by Buddha. This permission would, however, open 
the way for the practice of all kinds of evil, as the priest might do wrong under the supposition 
that, if detected, he had only to declare that he had renounced the obligations ; by which means 
he would be saved from the penalty that must otherwise be enforced and his character preserved. 
But to prevent these perversions, it is ordained that no priest be allowed to throw off the robe, 
without the express permission had and obtained from a legal Chapter."’ (Hardy, 46). 

The act of disrobing must be deliberate and with the express intention of resigning the 
priesthood, to make it irrevocable. ^ ‘ The forcible taking off of the robes by violence or by 
prison authorities, if unfortunately a Buddhist priest should be sentenced to imprisonment, would 
not (I think) involve the extinction of his priestly character.” {Per BrOWNE, A. J., in Sumana 
Unndnse v. Rainapdla Unndnse, D, C. Kandy ^ 11,039, S. C. Civ. Min., 26 June, 1898. C/. also 
Gooneraine Terunndnse v. Ratnapdla Terunndnse, (1899) 1 Matara, 227), 

{To he Concluded). 
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AN OLD TAMIL POEM ON A 
CHRISTIAN SHRINE. 


By the REV. S. GNANA PRAKASAR, O.M.I. 

O NE of the earliest Christian works in Tamil composed by a Ceylonese is the Santidgu 
Maiyor Ammdnai, a poem in honour of Saint James the Great of Kilali. Ammanai is a 
form of popular verse in distichs. originally sung by females with a game of balls called 
Ammanai, but later employed mostly lor relating stories, lives of heroes, See. 

The Santiago Maiyor Ammanai is divided into fifty-five sections each headed by one 
or more Viruttam, a species of quatrain in various forms. The work was in MS until 1894, when 
it was printed for the first time by Mr. S. Tambimutto-pillai at the “Atchuvely Gnana-prakasa 
Press,” Jaffna. 

Of the author of the Ammanai, all that is at present known is contained in the ‘ Podup- 
paiyiram ’ or ‘ General Preface ^ contributed by one of his pupils. The most interesting passages in 
it are quoted below : — 


QijL',U'0lD 

Qi5.TL0LJfr'6TLL.' Q 3Tr<3Yr^(^ 

skk^^QLDp:^k^n'ujd 

QurQufl'JuufreuS^Ojik 

a-^^inscjp<E'35fri.LJ ^^trk 

slLl^'juO struck ^6ST<csf<p ^0oM0'5yrrra} 

i ^>j^krQ6frn-€^ 

(rU^O j'esrCuif'rir 

LSsmQih ^tf Q<3^^J}0aufB 

toir ja^ujfris/ '^rj^LDtr^LO^k 

S(r^^iiLj<dTfsrr O^fi S'5Tr^^(g)r 
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This may be rendered literally in prose thus : — This story was told with joy of heart in 
select Tamil metre within the space of the two months November and December of the year one 
thousand six hundred and six-times-seven-plus-five (i.e. 1647), by the learned Pedro of the race of 
Ary as, an affable and righteous man, who happily received holy baptism, by the grace of God, in 
the church erected, with three golden spires setting stone above stone, in honour of the martyrdom 
of Saint Peter gifted with power to bind and loosen the bonds of dire sin, and of the renowned 
Paul, — by the hand of the blessed Religious named Suwam Caruwal who prospers, having 
thwarted the great enemy hovering like blinding darkness, a priest of the Order of the Companha 
de Jesus wrhich propagates holy Religion the world over ; — in the famous town called Telli- 
Kiramam, a holy city in Valli-Kiramam eminent, as an exalted tower, among the eight- times-f our 
splendid divisions of the kingdom of Jaffna, Ceylon,” 

The poet was baptised in the church of Saints Peter and Paul erected by the Jesuit Father 
Suwam Caruwal, wx are told. In another passage of the General Preface^ not quoted above, this 
same Father is said to have ordered Pedro to compose the Ammanai. And when we turn to 
Father Besse's Catalogus Operariorum Soc, Jesii qui in Insula Ceylana aliquando lahoraverunt , 
we find Joao Carvalho labouring in Jaffna between 1639 and 1652, a sufficient evidence for the 
possibility of the fact that Pedro composed his work at the instance of this priest. 

Bom in Lisbon in 1603 Joao Carvalho entered the Society of Jesus (then called Companha 
de Jesus) when sixteen years old, in Cochin, where he remained until 1634 when he was sent to 
Manar. Later, he was Vice-Rector of the house of the Society in Negapatam and then (in 1639 ?) 
Superior in Manar. From here he was sent to Jaffna at the head of the Jesuit establishments. 
He was well versed in Tamil and seems to have been in Jaffna until 1652 when, sent to Colombo 
as the Rector of the College there, “ he was detained in hard captivity.” In 1655 he was still in 
prison.^ 

The details about Tellipalai and its parish church are of some interest. Like ail Tamil 
pundits, the author of the ‘ General Preface ’ also seems to have revelled in finding fanciful 
etymologies for place-names. He turns what is evidently a Sinhalese name — Waligama — into 
Fa /Zf-iCzrd mam, the village of Valli, andto suit the exigencies of rhyme makes Tellipalai read 
Telli-Kirdmam. The allusion to the thirty-two parishes of Jaffna is interesting, as also the 
description of the church of Tellipalai as having been 'erected with three golden spires.' which 
probably refers to the shape of the facade, 

Baldseus who, we may presume, saw the Portuguese church intact and tried to reproduce 
its details, gives a picture of it in his Descripticn of Ceylon and says : The province of 
Belligamme has 14 churches, the chief whereof is Telepole, a large structure, with a double row 
of pillars ; the house thereunto belonging is the work of Jesuits beautified with a pleasant garden, 
handsome courts and most delicious vineyards, affording most sorts of Indian fruits and water’d 
with several springs,” - 

Nothing of this church now remains except some foimdations, scarcely visible above soil, 

and two pillars which are still in situ included in the walls of the modern church of the American 

Mission. The old church ran West to East. The present one is North to South. 

When Claudius Buchanan visited the old church in 1806 it was in a good state of preservation. 

In his Christian Researches (p. 91) he says ; “ Mr. Palm [of the London Society] has taken 

possession of the old Protestant church of Tilly-pally. By reference to the history. I found it 

] Cf AppendU od CatolOii. Miss 'Mu.dm. -pro Anno lvl2 
2 -1 P€?€ri{/t(o}i Cei/^on Transl,, y-., 
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was the church in which Baldaeus himself preached (as he himself mentions) to a congregation of 
two thousand natives ; for, a view of the church is given in his work.” Ten years later the 
American Mission was entrusted with it when the Ceylon Government made a ground plan of the 
church and church-house to be drawn. The Revd, Mr. J. H. Dickson, the present incumbent of 
the Tellipalai station, was good enough to shew me this plan. Its agreement with Baldseus’ picture 
is remarkable. 2^. Dickson informed me that some sixty-five years ago the old church was 
damaged by a fire accident and that the present church was subsequently erected on a part of the 
old foundations. Two walls of the old church-house are still seen included in a smaller 
building now used as a boys’ English school. The compound South East of the junction of the roads 
near the present church occupied by Revd. Mr. VeUupillai, pastor, American Mission, is still 
called C«rKsady,‘‘ near the cross.” I believe it was the place where the large cross, often to be 
seen in front of Catholic churches, was planted. In Baldaeus' pictures of the Portuguese churches 
in Jaffna, the pedestals of these crosses seem in most cases, to be represented without the 
superstructure. Probably, the Dutch did not approve the idea of solitary crosses in the court-yard 
of churches. 

That Tellipalai was, from an ecclesiastical view-point, “ eminent as an exalted tower'’ 
among the thirty-two parishes is testified to by the Jesuit letters of those times. Father ' Andrew 
Lopez in his Annual Report of 1644 calls it “ the principal Residence of the kingdom of Jaffna- 
patam.” The patrons of the church : St. Peter and St. Paul, 4,660 Christians, 664 children, 200 
at school.” 3 In the time of Baldseus it was still an important centre of Christianity. He says : 
“ In the year 1665, we had above 1,000 schoolboys, among whom were 480 who could answer all 
the questions relating to the chief points of our Religion. I have sometimes had no less than 
2,000 auditors in this church.”^ 

Coming now to the subject matter of the poem, it is meant, as already remarked, to be a 
panegyric on St. James of KilaH, a little viUage on the Jaffna lagoon about seven miles east of 
Chavakachchery. The hfe of the Saint (as derived from the New Testament and legendary lore) 
is told in the first part of the work, sections 2 to 40, and the second part deals wnth the miracles 
said to have been wrought by his intercession, especiaUy the great victory of Clavijo given to 
Ramiro I when the Saint appeared on the battlefield as a horseman mounted on a white charger 
fighting for the Spaniards against the hated Moors (sections 41 to 54.) 

Of the church at Kiiali itself and its surroundings just a few details are given in the 
opening and last sections of the book. In the former the poet says : 

Q(cij€Ssr(Ei (£?0^^uun-ai/nLj s-ss)jr^^n-[r 

Qsii^lL Qu/f?Cctjun'/f<5i2fr 

Sl/rLOUfflCtciU 

ULKrj^LJUirsmLD^^ 

upjSp S!^fr<sSaS!Q^ 

OdsirLcufT'^uu 

3. A short Account of the Missions, translated by Fr. Bessc, SJ., Trichinopoly. 

4. IfOC. cit.,p. 800. 
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^gc?irD«5 QJlT^(oVlf 

Q^^ih ^mips Q3 ^'uQ^!£>quu^Qld\jlj ; 
Q^{UfnGv^^:^pGsn Q^mfksGS[kiQ3 <svn'(^ira<^ 
^ajLD/D ^rw(^^!iQ^n'<T ^suy^iu ps^s QslLu^P(^ 


Q^ijLj‘jjp^^iiQpsGeiTr ^LOtofrfe. 

The following is a translation of the above : ‘‘ Gentle readers, the descendants of the 

Parathar living in Pandik-karai have composed the story of the worshipful Santiago in the 
Viriittam metre. And many other learned people have also written important notices on the same 
subject. Having made a study of all these works, I am relating this story for the sake of the 
public at large in a manner that will be easily understood. Santiago, who, mounted on a bound- 
ing steed and wearing a glorious coat of armour, protects us his worshippers, works indeed in- 
numerable miracles for the comfort of all those who go to honour him in the excellent church 
reverently built for him by the faith of the members of the Companha de Jesus at Kilali in 
Pachilaipaiy Pattu of illustrious Jaffna. Crores of people are coming here on account of the 
wonders wrought in this place. I have endeavoured to recount this choice story to satisfy the 
desire of those who hopefully flock to this place ’’ (pp. 6, 7). 

From the other reference at the end of the poem, we learn that the church of St. James 
was in the ‘ western street’ of Kilali (p. 112). 

Concerning the church of Kilali as a place of pilgrimage in those times, other contem- 
porary evidence is not wanting. The Jesuit letters testify to it. In the Annual Letter of 1640 we 
read : “At Quilale there is the church of the Holy Cross under the invocation of Santiago. 
Christians and pagans go there on pilgrimage/' 

Kilali keeps its renown as a place of pilgrimage down to the present day. Up to the 
beginning of the last century the church — a shadow of its former self — was in charge of a com^ 
munity of Paravar, today represented by a single woman on the spot, — Innesam, the wife of one 
VaitiampiUai, Registrar of Marriages. Query : How and when did the Paravar settle down in 
Kilali ? I am inclined to surmise that^ already in 1647, Paravar were connected with this church, 
from the fact that the author of the Ammdnai was asked to compose a work similar to the one 
used by the Paravar of Pandik-karai. However this may be, all traditional accounts converge 
towards the fact that an ever decreasing community of Paravar have, from time immemorial been 
in charge of the little church of St. James whose statue and its model, together with a golden hat 
and sword to be put on the statue, were always in their possession until the early days of the 
British rule. 


Writing about Kilali in the Spolia Zeylanica for November, 1907, Mr. J. P. Lewis 
observed : During the time of the Dutch the [Portuguese] church was destroyed, but it is said 

that about 100 years ago, during the early years of the British occupation, a box was dug up here 
by Samerasekara Mudaliyar alias Don Louis Poothar, who acted as guide to the British forces on 
an expedition into the Vanni which contained this image [represented as a mounted warrior] a 
representation of it cut in a piece of wood and a gold hat belonging to the image, all of which are 
still preserved .... Samerasekara Mudaliyar rebuilt the church and founded the pilgrimage which 
has gone on now for five generations.” ^ 


Ji’ ® f P'- Tricmnopoiy laid me under great obligation &ome Tear« ago by ncnding me 

irom Ceylon, which are now being given to the public in through The 


copiouB extracts from the letters of Jesuits 
Ceylon Antiquary by Father S, G. Perera. S j. 

6. Spolia Zeylariica^Vol. V, PartXVfl, p, 66 
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The second church existed before the time of Samerasekara (bom circa 1748 ?) in the 
form of a shed under the care of the Paravar. The tradition concerning the box containing the 
image, etc., having been dug up is indeed extant, but the discovery is attributed to a Paravar named 
Soris who also erected the second shed-church in early Dutch days. This Soris and his sons 
Swam, Deogo and Yakkovu are said to have been captured by the ubiquitous Karkonan (a Dutch 
detective, they say, of whom similar stories are related in other Christian villages also) one 
Christmas night, while they were at their devotions in their little church, taken to Jaffna, and 
then released. A modest stone edifice was subsequently erected with the sum of a thousand 
Rix-dollars — so says tradition — sent as a votive offering by a Burgher lady of Trincomalee, once 
of Jaffna town. This was about the year 1740, say the church records. Samerasekara Mudaliyar, 
better known as Poothanarachy (he is named Swam, not Don Louis in the church registers) is 
himself said to have worshipped in this church while on his way to the Vanni. Other accounts, 
too, shew that a church existed and kept its fame as a place of pilgrimage before the Mudaliyar 's 
time. 

If we may believe the tradition handed down in the Samerasekara family (today, the 
Sandrasegras of the Jaffna town) Poothanarachy w'^ent with an expedition which had for its 
mission the capturing of a Vannichi to whom he pledged his word, swearing over a pot containing 
a live cobra (Mark this ancient custom), that he would see her well treated and who was then taken 
in a palanquin to the Jaffna fort with manacles of gold and detained as captive. Does this refer to 
the Vannichi Maria Sembattai who was taken prisoner by the Dutch (in 1782 ?) and detained in 
the fort of Colombo ? " If so Poothanarachy would certainly have found a little church at Kilali 
when, on his way to the Vanni, he made his halt in the rest-house hard by. 

The present church of Kilali, of course, is a modern structure due to the munificence of 
the Sandrasegra family, who have identified themselves with this church ever since the famous 
expedition of Poothanarachy who is said to have vowed devotion to St. James in gratitude for a 
miraculous protection accorded to him on that perilous journey. This church possesses the only 
car in connexion with a Catholic church in Ceylon. It is said to have been presented by Nicholas 
Mudaliyar Sandrasegra. Casie Chitty notes its presence there in 1834. s 

The objects said to have been found in a box are now in the possession of the same 
family. The gold sword was lost ; but a new article was furnished by the Sandrasegras. Photos 
of the model of image and of the hat, very slightly enlarged, are attached to this paper. I am 
indebted to Mrs. H. Vanniasingham and to Mrs. Gertrude Francis for lending me the hat and the 
model to be photographed. An old ola in the possession of the man who married the last 
individual of the Parava community in Kilali says the representation of the image of Santiago cut 
on wood was one of many similar representations sent out by the Portuguese home authorities 
with a view to having statues made accordingly and placed in all the churches named after that 
Saint. How far is this true ? It is certainly noteworthy that the image of St. James at Kilali (not 
of “ clay or pottery as Mr. Lewis wrote, but of wood) is an exact copy of this model except for 
the head dress. In the image the head is left bare, for receiving, no doubt, the golden hat pro- 
vided for it. The model is worth examining. The wood used does not seem to be Ceylon pro- 
duce. The painting and the excellent gilding suggest — at least to a lay mind a European 
origin. 


7. See Tennent's Ceylon (5th Edition) Toi, II, p, 50H. 

8. Ceylon Gazeteer, p. 142. 
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Of the hat of St. James Mr, Lewis wrote : “ It is of the three-cornered shape characteris- 
tic of the middle of the eighteenth century, with a Portuguese inscription giving the name, I pre- 
sume, of the donor : ^ Servo do Santiago Mayor, Ls. Ferras ‘ (or Ferrar ?) the meaning of the 
description being that he was a servant of St. James the Great. It is a curious instance of the 
survival of the Portuguese language among a Tamil caste. It weighs inch, the length of each 
side of the brim is 2^ inches and the diameter of the crown nearly inch.” 

Another suggestion for the reading of the name would be Ferrao. I do not see why this 
inscription should be “ a curious instance of the survival of the Portuguese language among a 
Tamil caste.” I am informed, on good authority, that the three-cornered hat was in vogue in 
Europe — in Fiance, at any rate — in the middle of the seventeenth century.® Why could not the 
offering of this hat have been made by a Portuguese when the church of St, James at Kilali was 
at the height of its glory ? Taking the image^ its model and the hat together, it seems difficult to 
believe that these objects of art were supplied from outside to an obscure community of Christians 
during a time when Catholicism was proscribed and more or less persecuted. 

On the other hand, it looks more likely that the local community of Christians succeeded 
in hiding away these objects when the Dutch took possession of their church and began to use 
them as the persecuting policy of Government relaxed and it was possible to erect places of 
worship for themselves. 

9 . See also Lacy's Dramatic lor instances of this, p. 174. &c. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE 
EGODA PATTUWA, TAMANKADUWA. 

By H. C. P. Bell, C.C.S. (Retired). 

T he Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, 1897, (pp. 6-11) contains a 
synopsis (followed by a few pages of matter dealing very briefly with the several sites 
explored) of important “ Circuit Work ” carried out between August 4th, and October 
12th, 1897, almost entirely in Tamankaduwa, until then an unworked field of archeology ; — 

A very successful tour, on foot, of nine weeks’ duration was accomplished during August, 
September, and October, in the course of which nearly the whole of the vast district of Tamankaduwa, 
1,000 square miles in area, was explored to its uttermost confines. Unseasonable rains in August and 
September somewhat incommoded exploration, and hampered the march in the Egoda Pattuwa, across 
the Mahaveli-ganga, where numerous streams rapidly become unfordable from sudden freshets. 

Starting on August 16th from Alut-oya on the UambuUa-Trincomalee road, the expedition pro- 
ceeded south-east through Divulan-kadawala, Minneriya, Topavewa (the site of the ancient Capital, 
Polonnaruwa), Dastota (where the Mahaveli-ganga vras crossed), Yakkure, and Hori-vila, to Kuda Ulpata 
at the foot of Dimbula-gala, the modern Gunners" Quoin Hill, 

Nearly a week was spent in the examination of the caves and ruins occurring on the slopes of 
this boldly prominent hill. 

To the east and south-east of Dimbula-gala lies the “ Vedi-rata ” of Tamankaduwa, a wild w^aste 
uninhabited save by a few scattered groups of poverty-stricken, ill-nourished Gam Veddo (** hamlet 
Veddas ”). The furthest of these changeable Vedda hamlets, Kohombalewa, is placed on the right bank 
of the Madara-oya, at the extreme south-eastern comer of the North-Central Province, about 20 miles 
beyond the Mahaveli-ganga and nearly 100 from Anuradhapura. 

* Turning north, homewards, from this limit (September 17th) down the Madara-oya, through 

Bellan-wala, and Gini-damana (V^dda settlements), and Hevan-pitiya, to Mutu-galla, the Mahaveli-ganga 
was recrossed at Kanda-kadu. The rest of the Journey lay north-vrest via Hunga-vila, Pangurana, and Palhy a- 
godella (all inhabited by Moors of the Marakkala Division of the M^da Pattuwa), through Kumbuk-konna- 
male, Mi-gas-vewa, Wadige-vewa (Sinhalese villages of Kalagam Pattuwa), and Nika-vewa (pd/a), until 
the Trincomalee high road was reached again at Kantalay (October 6th). 

Many places of considerable archaeological interest have been mapped and examined as the out- 
come of this long circuit, and valuable additions made to the existing list of the inscriptions of the Island, 
This Circuit, so far as it covered work done in the tr arts- f lumen ^ or Egoda, Pattuwa 
to East of the Mahaveli-ganga river, is further expanded in this Paper. 

The Tamankaduwa tour commenced at Mora-kanda, near Alut-oya, on August 14th ; 
between which date and August 26th, working down the pin-pdra from Alut-oya to Minneriya, the 
following places were explored i — Puliyan-ka(^wala, Kawdulu-vewa, Mediri-giriya, Ratmale^ 
Nagala-kanda, and IViinneriya. 

Four days were given to Pojonnaruwa, including an excursion to the large abandoned 
tank Dumbutulu-vewa, four to five miles south. 

On September 1st, the Archaeological Commissioner crossed the Mahaveli-ganga into 
the Egoda Pattuwa, having from Dastota Sahassatitha ” of the Mahdwansa) visited “Kalinga 
Nuwara ” — the island site up-stream at which, in the 13th century, Parakrama Bahu II. convened 
the whole of the Buddhist Clergy of the Island to a “ Feast of Ordination.” 

The Diary record of the tour's subsequent course is given below : — 

Camping for two days at Yakkure and Hori-vila, ruins and caves at Duve-gala, B6-vela- 
muUa, Palu-gam Vehera, Kota-Vehera-gala and Gal-kanda were visited. 
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DUW^GALA. 

A solitary rockbetween Handa-p^-vila and Bendiya-vila (five miles from Yakkure round the vil), 
with remains about it oi an ancient monastery, now known as Alut-gam-vehera,'' 

The sites of buildings show^ that cut-stone was utilised. The rained dagaba (breached) must have 
been originally somewhat large, and had both raised inner-platform (saZu-pa^a/a-ma/nwa) mounted by 
flights of steps at the cardinal points, and outer procession-path (piia-maga). 

Caves. 

About fifty yards south-west of the dagaba stand a couple of boulder rocks, sloping at an angle of 
45 to form two caves beneath their sides. 

Only one cave is of interest. Signs of its occupation are afforded by an addhona-gala (stone 
basin) and a curious cupped stone-lamp-post, semi-octagonal in shaft. 

Cave No. 1. To right of Cave No. 2. A fissure splits this cave vertically. On its brow is cut 
backwards (i.e. from right to left) a single-line inscription of 11 aksharas, in the later form of Cave 
character,”! supplemented by a very interesting diagram carved at right angles, representing a primitive 
ship, which may be intended to explain the denomination “ Barata ” applied to the occupier of the shelter. 

There is also a rock inscription of three lines on the top of the boulder, referring to the 
construction of the vihdra, and the grant of tanks and land thereto, by a king styled Lajaka TisaJ' ^ 

BO-VELA-MULLA. 

Half a mile south of Yakkure village. A diminutive shrine in ruins, on 2ft. pUlar stumps, which 
shows above ground a stone door-sill and a Ndga doratu-pdla guardstone. Ten yards in front are two 
small jungle -covered mounds, with oblong altar -slabs exposed. 

PALU-GAM VEHERA. 

These ruins lie close to the path Northw^ards from Yakkure to Hori-vila, on that side of Handa- 
p^-vila. They consist of six or seven buddings — a small, but somewhat complete group. 

It comprises (i) portico entrance to monastery; (ii) vihdre, where is lying a headless hiti-pilimayak 
of the Buddha ; ^iii) breached dagaba, to left front ; (iv) pillared building, to right front, which had columns 
ornamented with lotus-bosses on rectangular head and base and eight-sided shaft between ; (v) another 
pillared ruin behind the dagaba ; (vi, vii) two other short -pillar sites near the vihdre. 

Pdlu-gam Vehera " is not more than a mile in a bee line from “ Alui-gam Vehera " (Duwe-gala) ; 
and the villagers say that traces exist of a causeway and road connecting them. 

Between Yakkure and Hori-vila the path skirts Handa-pan-vila and Bendiya-vila, enters tall 
forest (called Dadime’i, and crosses two kotali, or branches, of the Mahaveli-ganga— the larger, Gangara- 
kotaliya, too deep to ford now — and Ananda-pot^a. 

Hori-vila is a village of Tamils, where the present Udayar (headman) lives. 

KOTA-VEHERA-GALA. 

This low rounded rock is about a quarter of a mile from Hori-vila. On it are the ruins of two dagabas 
—the smaller, squat {koia) and breached, used now-a-days as a Trigonometrical-point ; the other, larger 
and apparently uniampered with, has leading up to it rock-cut steps half buried under brick and earth 
debris. 

Beyond the greater dagaba, on the eastern slope of the rock, is carved a bold inscription, of which 
four lines are well preserved except the name at the beginning. This record was partly covered by 
earth, and had to be cleaned. It is a grant by Tisa Raja son of (Gama) ni Ahaya.”^ 

To left of this inscription a flight of broadish steps, shallowly cut in the rock, descends east. 

Some fifteen yards south-west, stands a boulder on which is engraved a second, and less ancient, 
inscription in five lines, worn and moss-covered. It specifies donations in karshdpanas (coins) for the 
maintenance of the Monastery. ^ 

GAL-KANDA. 

A small hill, about two miles from Hori-vila, with three caves just below the “Trig : station “ on 
the highest point. One has a single-line inscription of 18 letters in Brahma Itpi writing, only 7ft. above 
the floor.* 


1. See uiira Appendix . Inscriptions ('pp, 204-215, i 
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DIMBULA-GALA 

[The antiqixities of Dimbuia-gala, or Gunners' Quoin hill, and its environs, examined 
between September 3rd and 8th, 1897, have already been dealt with.] ^ 

ARALA-GAM-VILA. 

September 9th. Start from Kuda Ulpata for Arala-gam-vila by way of Kosgaha Ulpata, bidding 
farewell to the historical Dimbula-gala. A hot march for the baggage coolies. The path runs, except for 
one small wooded patch, almost entirely over open country (daman, &c.), - Alakana-goda, Da mane -Ulpata, 
^halan-damana-gala, Yak un-elle- vela, Godat-mulle-vela and Millatte-vela— before Arala-gam-vila forest is 
entered. This extends (Arala-gam-vila tank excepted) uninterruptedly to the Madara-oya at Kohombalewa. 

Arala-gam-vila is a breached pdlu-vewa (abandoned tank), covered by short grass and ikiri 
(thistle), with, near the ela (stream), some ramba grass. The path strikes the Vila at a breach in the bund 
in which there is an ancient horowwa, or sluice, with silt-trap {bisokotuwa). 

A stick-and-leaf hut had been put up on the bank of the ela near a pool by the Patabendd^ or 
Chief Headman of the Tamankaduwa Veddas and a few of his men from Kohombalewa, the nearest 
of the Vedda hamlets, 5 miles further South-East. 

In the afternoon had a preliminary look at the Arala-gam-vila ruins, which adjoin the path on to 
Kohombalewa. There is a completely ruined dagaba, and trees have invaded the mound, ^ 

September 10th~12ih. Spent in further examination of the dagaba and its adjunct ruins ; and in 
visiting, under Vedda guidance, from Aralagam-vila some caves (without inscriptions) and a dagaba at 
another site. 

A huge tree surmounts the Arala-gam-vila dagaba mound, still some 20 ft. and upw^ards in height, 
which occupies the centre of a brick-revetted mo/awa, or platform, 48ft. square. 

Around the foot of the dagaba lie several stone slabs, of different shapes and sizes— oblcng, square 
and circular — the most noticeable being a large 9ft. altar-slab on short supports (gal-enda “ stone bed 
so termed) to north ; a second slab, moulded, 8ft. 4in. by 5ft. 6in. (divided into four partitions separated 
by raised cruciform bands) ^ on the west ; and the circular top of what may possibly once have been the 
original massive stone chair a (6ft. Sin. in diameter) of the dagaba, subsequently utilised for a flow er-offering 
slab upside down, so as to expose the central square mortice which took the shaft tenon. ^ 

Within the encircling prdkdraya boundary of stones, 118ft, four-square, at the south-west 
corner stood formerly a building of twenty pillars ; a long, low, helix-end balustrade half buried, marks 
its entrance on the east. 

Just below the maluwa, to south, is a ruin, whose purpose an “ablution-slab” shaped like a 
“ Jews-harp ” sufficiently explains to the initiated. 

Still further south, once existed a structure (? the vihdre) on twenty -four large scappled pillars ; 

and on the west are signs of other building sites, some with gal-wangedi (lit, “ stone -rice -mortars ”) 

the quaint term applied by the natives at this day to these mortised supports for tenons of wooden pillars. 

All these point to the existence here in old days of a Monastery somewhat large and important. 

Dagaba. 

This dagaba had manifestly been broken into 

Removal of the loose debris from a tunnel sunk diagonally by despoilers long ago, exposed a 
cella. This held a broken karariditwa (“relic casket ’) of burnt clay, containing a large gold coin 
of Vijaya Bahu I. (A.D. 1065-1120) and some tiny flakes of gold-leaf. Round this karanduwa, inside the “relic 
chamber/’ besides a few clay saucer lamps, four terracotta Jamp-stands had been placed, with an iron 
rod at each corner to support the covering slab. These stands had fallen, and all but one were in pieces.® 


2. For Papers on Dimbuia-gala, see i'eyluit Antiquary, III, pp. 1-12, 69-79 

3. Plate XVII. 

4. Similar slabs have been met with at other bites by the ArchseoJogical Suivey Mr. E.r^riti • A) c<.tni < pj/j p tvS) 
has figured (Fig. 274) such an “altar slab for flower offerings" with its cruciform band-', found at a rumed monastery m torest near 
Vammiyadi tank m S. E, Ceylon. 

The circular tenoned -lab* like stone uhatra toj s, occasicnaliy to be seen, are popularly called haka-p&m 
* potters’-wheels. ’ 

5 The karanduiLO., gold com, and other contents, are now m the Colombo 3Iuseum. 
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In shape the cella was a hollow 2 ft. cube, constructed of brick and originally covered with a 
stone slab 6in. thick. Its sides were built vertically of seven courses of bricks, and a niche (arched by 
two bricks aslant, 10 in. by 8 in. to soffit}, was let into their middle. 

The top of the chamber lay some ten feet below the mound's present summit. Excavation carried 
down six or seven feet to granite-and-quarts rubble revealed no other cellas. 

VERA-GODA-GALA. 

September 11th. With three Vedda guides, made my way under last night's full moon to 
Vera-goda-gala, and w^as lucky enough to “bag ’ a she-bear en route by the aid of a dada migonek^ or 
“ hunting-buffalo.” ® 

The site is one of those low^ reaches of bare rock rising to little height, not uncommon in Taman- 
kaduwa and elsewhere, so greatly favoured by Buddhist monks of old for the location of their monasteries. 

The ruins are few, A dilapidated dagaba mound, and two grass-covered sites of buildings, one 
on either side of a gal-wala, seem about all that is left of the ancient temple (which dates from the 
4th century A.D.) except some of its adjuncts— altar-slabs for flowers, gaUwangedi, casual moonstone, &:c. 

But the real interest and importance, both historically and epigraphically, of Vera-gcda-gala lies 
in its inscriptions, despite these having been very greatly damaged by ignorant and reckless treasure- 
hunters — the curse of the Ceylon Archaeologist — “firing” the flat rock in the hope of securing 
treasure. 

The records belong to the time of the Sinhalese kings Buddhaddsa {A. D. 341-370) and Mahdndma 
(A. D. 412-434) :and, being the sole inscriptions of those reigns yet discovered, great indeed is “the pity of 
it ” that the whole series has not escaped the insensate maltreatment of vandals. 

What remains is insufficient to make much connected sense ; but the regnal year, 20th, of both 
kings has, by luck, survived in two of the inscriptions,^ 

September 13th. On to Kohombalewa. The path, under forest trees the whole way, crosses the 
ve-kandu, or bunds, of three ancient tanks (whose very names are lost), besides the Hin~ela which falls into 
the Madara-oya at the present Vedda hamlet, now placed on the right bank. 

It is in reality misnamed, and of comparatively recent occupation ; for it stood originally at 
Kohombaleva-eba, a pool some little distance from the left bank. The Paiab^ndd lives here ' ; and there 
are altogether 42 inhabitants (names taken down)— 15 males, 14 females and 13 children. One or two 
families have gone into the jungle, and only return periodically. Dwellings (bark-walled) are naturally very 
poor ; the only cultivation round the hovels is represented by a few plantain trees. 

Juwan, a Low-Country man, has been here for some years ; and, lately, one Carolis of Matara — 
another of these unprincipled “ Scourges of the Veddo has taken the Patabendd’s daughter to wife. 

TAMBALA-GAMA-DAMANA. 

In the afternoon, three miles Northwards along the path to Bellan-wala, to inspect seme caves 
called Tambala-gama-Damana gaUgeval. On the w'ay caught in a sharp thunderstorm. 

The caves proved disappointing. They lie, in a small cluster of rocks, under two adjoiuing boulders, 
rough-hewn at a steep angle. Both have “ drip-lines” above the mouth, but no wrriting. These caves and 
rocks are occupied by bears, and more than one had left as we climbed up the short ascent to the 
caves— the Veddas yellmg fiendishly the while— for their footprints were fresh in the damp earth after the 
storm which fell on us.® 

ARAN-GODA-GALA 

o 

September 14th. To explore caves at Aran-goda-gaia (really in the Eastern Province), with the 
Patab^ndd as guide. He is a comical, but rather foul-mouthed, little fellow, who has not been improved in 
manners or talk, by a “free visit “ to Colombo at Government expense a few years ago in connection with 
a Vedda murder case from Kohombalewa. Traverse forest and jungle for the two miles up to the rock, 
crossing and recrossing a small ela. 

Aran-goda-gala is a rock of no great elevation, rising south-east. = On the highest point there 
is a low mound, once a dagaba ; near it (west) a stone-built ruin and two curious rock “ marks " like long 
sandals, which the Patahendd dubbed “Mara’s steps. 

6. See “ Times of Ceylon ” Chrisimas Number, 1917. “ Bear Shooting m Ceylon.’' 

7. Plate XVI. From left to right, the Xora^aya (Second Headman). JPaiabenda'i (Chief Headman ' with bow, Adikdri (Third 
Headman.) The boy and girl were a sou and daughter of the Patahendd. 

8. The following hills and rocks he eastward, from North to South, at the appicximate dist&nces as given by the Veddas 
at Arangoda-gala:— {8 miles-, HikgahaAalava (8). Ghnd-gala (4). Bikgoha-gala (SJ), Omun~gala ( 8), Kamhurd-gala (12), band- 
gala (I'Pi, Kanriegama-kanda (10;. 
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Caves. 

Below, amoDg smaller rocks, occurs a boulder with Ara/dre-browed cave, facing S. S. W. 

Cave No, 1. A large cave. Inside, the back of the rock is covered with many quaint figures 
and designs, drawn in white ashes by Veddas who have sheltered in the cave. Among these, are rough 
delineations, most primitively executed, of (i) man, (ii) woman, (iii) monkey, (iv) deer, (v) lotus or sun, 
(vi) centipede or leaf, (vii) bow with arrow fitted ; besides (viii) “geometrical patterns," (ix) flowers, and 
(x) a large unintelligible drawing, possibly intended to represent a tract of paddy fields with nerawal 
(ridges) and water-channels. 

These unique “pictographs ” of unsophisticated art — ars casum simulat — were photographed.® 

Cave No. 2. East of the dagaba, is a second cave beneath the gaUpota itself, 46' by 16’ and but 
8ft. 6in. high. It faces S. S.E., and has been well scooped out in bowl-like shape. 

Neither cave seems to bear any inscription. 

Returning we had a surprise. We ran “ bang up against " a iani aliyd^ or “ rogue elephant,”— -that 
“ corruptio optimi pessima ” — known to the Veddas to be infesting the neighbourhood. He stood confronting 
us less than a dozen yards away in the only narrow path through the close-set jungle. Had nothing but my 
shot-gun, and a couple of soft-lead ball cartridges (for bears) with me ; but as the brute showed no incli- 
nation to move, risked a shot at his head. It did about as much damage as a pea from a pea-shooter 
striking the human face; but fortunately “ stung him up” enough to decide on retreating— let it be con- 
fessed frankly, to the general relief !— but sulkily, and without undignified hurry. Presumably our “ safety " 
must have lain “in numbers;" for we w'^ere eight in all. On sight of the elephant the Tamil coolies 
stood not for a moment on the order of their going : each made, wisely, for the nearest tree ! The 
plucky little Pafafcendd alone “ stuck tome." The rogue, he said afterwards in his broken Sinhalese, 
had been awaiting us, and that we were well out of (“>'an/au berund") the encounter. 

Heavy rain from 5 to 8 p.m. 

September 15th. Guided by the Patabendd and other Veddo, off early to explore ICandegama-kanda. 

This elongated hill lies some eight to ten miles nearly south of Kohombalewa, and about the 
same distance west of Omuna-kanda in the Eastern Province. Kandegama-kanda novr belongs to the 
Eastern Province ; but the Patahendd asserts that up to “the good old days" of his father Kumma 
Pafa6enc?d, the Kohombalewa Vedd^ “ cut " 6am6ara-wa£/a (rock-bee hives) there, imtil some greedy 
minor-headman over the border got the hill included in the Eastern Province, The rent for wax is 
said to be annually sold at Batticaloa, and these North Central Province Veddas are prosecuted if they 
take the hives. ^ ° 

As the hill was too far from Kohombalewa to complete work and return the same day, we started 
in “ light marching order,” prepared to put up for the night with such shelter as the rock caves might afford. 

KONATTE-GODA-GALA. 

In order to copy an inscription reported at a small rock called Konatte-goda~gala^ a detour was 
made, first along the path to Arala-gam-vila as far as the paraxia’gama” the former hamlet of Kohomba- 
l^wa ; then through forest, and daman, &c., cutting a track part of the way, for six miles (slightly S. of 
W.) to the rock. 

The only cave, under a boulder, is small ; but has a katdre with a “ Cave-character " 
inscription below it, in one line. This has weathered and is not fully legible,^ 

At this cave, too, as at Aran-go<^-gala, the roof is covered with ash-figures drawn by Veddas, 
who have so whiled away wet days when “ lodging" here.® 

Photographed the cave, showing the inscription above the “ drip-line " and the drawings behind 
inside, with Muttuwa Patabendd in the fore-ground.^^ 


9. Cf. Plate XVII. The Plate shows the “ash drawings ' at Konatte-goda-gala as typical of these quaint “ pictographs." 

“ The tale is as old as the Eden Tree — and new as the new-cut tooth — 

For each man knows, ere his lip-thatch grows, he is master of Art and Truth. ' 

For similar drawings made by Veddas of Sltala Wanniya and noticed by Dr.Seligmann, see The Veddas /Pii.pp. 318-321. 
Plates LVI— LXI ; and Still (Jaurn. C,A.S.. Vol. XXII, No, 63, 1910, pp. 81, 87-8, Plates) for others at Tantri-malai. 

10, As the result of representations made to the Government by the Archaeological Commissicrer, the que&ticn of disputed 
boundaries between the North Central, and Eastern, Provinces was finally settled in 1905, after due enquiry Ihe village 0 
Kalu-kele-eba, 2 miles only from Yakure (.N.C.P.)but 20 from Batticaloa (E. P.), was allotted to Tamankaduwa, the hunts of 
which on the South East were again as of old, made to cover Kandegama-kanda. See Arch, Survey Annual Report, 1905, pp. 22-3, 

U Plate XVni. For an amusing incident at this cave, see Ceylaa Antiquary Vol. II, p. 113, footnote 20, 
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Thence on six or seven miles to Kandegama-kanda, breakfasting al fresco at Miyd-kavdpu^goda, 
a reach of flattish rock about t'w o miles from the hill range. From here the path shortly enters forest, 
descending amidst broken rock TO a spring and its streamlet ; uhere it crosses the high 

earthen bund— whence the name, Paskanda-ulpata—oi some large ancient tank, long abandoned, the 
present boundary of Tamankaduwa. ' - Thereafter it skirts round Kandegama-kanda about half way, a 
mile or so from the de-gala (dip in the hill) which divides it from the more Easterly portion. 

This Western part of the Kande-gama-kanda range is by the Veddas called Ulabale-gala and 
Hcnc-hela. 

Caves. 

The caves lie close to the path, at foot of the scarp, among large boulders and rocks, recalling 
Riti-gala, Dimbula-gala, &c. They have traces of ruined sites on their front. It would have involved a hunt 
of several days to ascertain how many caves in all there are — if more there be— and, as time presses and 
weather is doubtful, prolonged search was hardly worthwhile. 

Those known are four^ three in one bunch, under massive boulders (two of which adjoin), with the 
fourth cave behind them thirty yards higher. 

Passed the night in the loftiest Cave (No. 1) making a jungle-stick bed on which to 
spread my rug, ficc. The coolies made shift in the adjoining Cave No. 2, keeping a fire alight to 
scare any bears who might seek to share our rock dormitory. Heavy rain from 5 p.m. till 9, (from 
which we were well sheltered by the overhang and drip-ledge, which kept the caves as ^‘dry as 
a bone ”) ; later the moon shone out brightly. 

September 16th. All up at daybreak and at work, in order to get back to Kohombalewa, if 
possible, before the inevitable afternoon rain descended on us. 

Had temporary ladders made to examine the inscriptions of Caves Nos. 1, 2, 3 closely, as they are 
carved high up; that of Cave No. 4 is legible from below. 

The Veddas were directed, meanwhile, to explore boulders, &c., along the North-West cliff ; but 
declared, on return, that they had found no caves with brow “ drip-lines.’' They probably did not care to 
“ investigate ” too carefully, for fear of bears who revel in these caves during rains. 

Cave No. 1. Spacious : 44ft. by 25ft. and nearly 50ft. to the katdrama ; faces S. S. E. Owing to 
its exceptional height the only inscription, of nearly twenty letters, is cut vertically — the sole instance in my 
experience — on the rock face at one side of the cave, at a height of 15ft, from the floor. 1 

There is another, and longer, record partly encircling flat-topped rock, two to three feet high, just 
in front of this cave. 1 

Cave No. 2. Even more extensive : 55ft. by 28ft. but only 15 to 20 feet in height to the ‘*drip-line ’ 
fronts N. N. W., lying on the other side of the same boulder as No. 1. Inscription in two lines, of between 
thirty and forty letters. 1 

Cave No. 3. Some w hat smaller cave ; under a boulder to north of that forming Caves Nos. 1, 2. 
It measures 30ft. by 22ft. ; and at the w^est end has a record which is far too abraded to yield any meaning. ‘ 

Cave No, 4. This cave lies to west of the others, and higher up the hill slope. It was clearly 
the most important of the batch ; for its katare is carried along the south and east brows , and on the 
latter is cut a fine inscription of 54 letters, boldly incised, with two special symbols at the end. ^ - 

After a scratch breakfast, along the range Eastwards to that part of Kandegama-kanda beyond 
the dip {de~gala), known as Kitui-vinna, Kotta-gala and Arave-gala. It has a grand rock scarp, on which 
in two places are at present hanging no less than thirty -one bambara wada. 

A stiff climb among, and over, rocks for about a third of a mile along the hill side, a very 
steep ascent to the cliff itself, and a further fifty yards scramble hugging it, brings one to Cave No. 5, once 
used as their vihdre by the hermit monks. 

Vihare Cave. 

It is situated beneath the perpendicular cliff, 200 yards or so to right (N. W.) of the highest 
bambaru-h^la. 


12. The Patahenda. walking ahead, was here bitten bv a\iper {Andhtrodon Hi/pnede, Sin. kunu-katimd) , which he called 
*'ptngiU.’' He treated the matter very lightly— only applying ch-inam to the wound as of little moirent ; but said that he 
would suffer to some extent for a day or two. 

13* Plate XVni. 
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The vihdre was brick -walled, and in ground plan and elevation very closely follows that of Cave 
No. 2 at Kosgaha Ulpata (Dimbula-gala). A frontage to S. E. of 46ft. — with doorway, 4ft wide, between a 
pair of windows (one only survives), 2ft. 2in„ by 1ft., placed half way on either hand — and side walls 
19ft. to left and about 10ft. on right, provided ample space within for a gigantic seta-pilimayak^ or 
recumbent figure, of the Buddha, 35ft. in length, fashioned of brick and plaster. The forehead and 
chest of the image have been deliberately broken into by treasure-hunters. 

The greater part of the vihdre wall remains standing, and its section (two bricks at top with 
gentle batter on both faces) is of archaic type, familiarised by the '* Gallery wall at Sigiri-gaia. 
The rock roof shows signs of tool- work. 

Between the vihdre' a side walls and the rock itself were subsidiary shrines, also walled in. 
That to right hand (facing i. e. proper left), once had an oi-pilimayak (sedent image), now broken. 

When all our work was done, it was 3 p.m. and before us lay a tramp of some 10 miles with 
rain already beginning to fall. First to the Madara-oya ; down it nearly a mile ; then through forest and 
daman ^ ♦ to the path from Kohombalewa to Omana. Blinding thunderstorm broke, leaving us all like 
“ half-drowned rats,” before camp was reached. 

Some of the coolies had gone ahead the whole way down the comparatively dry river bed of the 
river, the water in which was a stream, of little width and no great depth, along one or the othei bant 
for the most part. At about 9 or 10 p.m. the camp was startled by the roar of a torrent up-stream, and 
within a few minutes “a wall of water dashed past, 7ft. deep (as measured next morning)— so un- 
expectedly that the coolies, camping in the river, lost their cooking pots. Of such are Ceylon “ bores ” ! 

BELLAN-WALA. 

September 18th, Through wild country on the further (Eastern Province) side of the Madara- 
oya for some 12 miles Northwards; then crossed the river to the west bank at Bellan-wala; where we 
camped for a day or two. 

Tamankaduwa Veddo had a small hamlet here formerly, but have migrated to Kottanne-wala^ 
a mile from the Madara-oya. 

NELU-GALA. 

September 20th, Recrossing the river (Madara-oya) and four or five “ feeder,” streams, visited 
Nelu-gala rock. The path lay through eliyas and daman and some patches of forest. 

This extensive rock is situated over the Eastern Province boundary. It rises very gradually 
eastwards to no great height ; but spreads well out, seemingly covering nearly half a mile in all. 

The rock has two main high points, with a lower reach between : on the bare surface are small 
boulders scattered everywhere in fantastic shapes. 

Before reaching the dip, the rock, under its brow at the east end, forms four cave shelters in one 
continuous line. Two have “ drip-lines,” but no inscriptions. 

Less than a hundred yards from these caves towards the more northerly summit, upon the flat 
rock is cut a long inscription of 18 lines, the greater part of w'hich is in good preservation. In this 
record the old name of the rock and its Vihare Ahali t^avata Vihdre”) occurs five or six times* 
The Royal donor was “the great king Tissa, son of .the great king Naga,” which, with every probability* 
fixes the record as belonging either to Bhatiya Tissa li. (A.D. 141-165) or Knnittha Tissa (A,D, 165-193) 
sons of Mahaliaka Naga (A.D. 135-141). 

There are said to be five ruined dagabas on this “ far-flung ” rock : the largest a mound, 300ft. 
in circumference, is on the Northerly summit. Everywhere the rock is covered with ancient sites of 
buildings— stone-built walls, altar-slabs (one like that at Arala-gam-vila lies close to the inscription),* 
and the like. 

Got back to camp just in time to escape heavy rain. Distance 12 miles out and back. 


En rmtU, we passed at Kalita-gala-vela, a small rock-placed encampment {three talpat shelters only) ofVeddas, who 
accustomed to “ fold their tents like the Arabs and as silently steal away,” had suddenly deserted Kohombalewa for a time 
15. Temichcha kukuldta s-italaneta, Veddas rarely laugh; but the Pafatodd, still standing in the ram could not restrain 
his mirth at being slily advised to change his clothes before he caught cold '—his whole costume- consisting of a oruppti 
iSia. amuda gahdla) ! 

“ Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. 

Your loop‘d and window’d raggednes®. defend you 
From seasons such as these? ” 
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DAVA-GALLE-GAU^ 

September 21st. Turn homewards (still “ a far cry ) from Bellan-wala, through Kottane-wala 
the present Vedda hamlet, (where a Pillaiy^, or Ganesha, stone, and moulded block altar, under a tree 
were photographed), Gini-damana (another Vedda settlement), and Hevan-pitiya to Mutu-galla. 

On the way, go off the path to visit Dava-galle-gala, a sausage-shaped rock about lOOlt. high, 
with six caves, dagaba, &c. The caves vary in size from 15ft. to 28ft. in width, except one. Cave No. 3, 
has remains of walling. 

Cave No. 1 lies 20 yards north of a ruined dagaba mound (badly gutted for treasure), and has 
stone steps to its west. Beyond are remains of a ruin with entrance on the cast. 

Cave No. 4 fronts east, and is an elongated cavern 78ft. by 16ft. ; the roof roughly chiselled. 
This cave alone bears writing— a “Cave character ” inscription in one line, and part of a second record. ^ 

Near Cave No. 6 there is sunk in the rock what the natives consider a “ treasure-hole — a 
cylindrical hole with wider circular top, like those noticeable at Halmilla-gala (Vilachchiya Kdrale) and 
elsewhere. ^ * 

VAVE-VILA. 

This vi7a, or swamp, is situated one-third of a mile south of the path from Kottanne-wala to Gini- 
damana and Hevan-pitiya. 

It is curious for its “ hot-water pond ” — a pool of clear water, about 20ft. by 15ft. Tested today, it 
appeared |to be only 1ft. deep with 2ft. bottom of hard silt. The pool lies in the middle of the 
Vila, surrounded by a fern-like shrub, called by the natives from its dried appearance pararidella 
(Sin. parandala), with a few trees dotted about. The soil seems whitish sand. 

The water of other pools in the vita, not fifty yards distant, was almost cool to the touch; 
whereas my hand could not at all comfortably bear the temperature of the hot-pool, then exposed to the 
midday sun. 

Took a bottle for analysis, to be compared with that of the well-known Kinniyai “hot-springs.” 

GINI-DAMANA. 

At Gini-damana there is a small tank with a neat cluster of Vedda houses, five in all. Their 
headman is styled Adikdri. 

HEWAN-PITIYA 

Large vila and village of Tamils of the Dhoby caste. The cart road from Mahagan-tota ferry to 
Batticaloa District passes through Manam-pitiya, Karapola, and Hewan-pitiya. 

MUTU-GALLA. 

September 22nd-25tk. Cut off from the village by its fields, which lie between the tank and 
Vila, is situated a low hill, or rather three congeries of rocks and boulders. 

These together form the “Mutu-galla Rocks ” and are separately named (i) Muvada-gala, (ii) Kovil- 
gala, (iii) Kaven-gala. Despite their apparent insignificance they abound in Caves, and furnish a surprising 
number of inscriptions. 

Starting from the South end and working Northwards ; — 

(i) Muvada-gala. 

This group lies to South of the other two. 

A low patch of rock with gradual slopes. Only one Cave (No. 1 ), under a boulder; but that has 
an inscription. i 


16. These rock-cut boles, resembling in plan and section a *’ tall-hat case without its cover, differ entirely from the 
smooth cup-Iike holes, called \}:6ica by the Sinhalese, and, not infrequently to he seen, which are smaller and have the “ upuer 
edges carefully rounded.’ Mr. Parker (AncUnt Cei/hn, pp 231-4> suggests that the smaller cups may be medicine c ucibles : of 
the larger, some he considers may be paddy -pounding receptacles, some treasure holes, others hand-worked oil mills, 

^ As a fourth theory, it is possible that they may be relics of Hmdii worship at the sites t. e. arghas or sockets for 

hngam. The existence of lour s.ocket-bolc« for pillars of a square shelter over one such cylmdncai-hole at Halmilla-gala 
(N. C. P.), agrees with all the theories, except treasure-holes. 

In Nuwarakaliiviya. examples were noticed by the Archseological Survey at Nagadarana-gatna, Halmilla-gala. 
Panikkan-kuiama, and Maha Horavila-vewa The diameter o[ the outer ring varies from Sit. to 2ft 6 in, (in one case 
13 an extra ring. B ft.) by 2 m to 3 in, in dep^h, and the central cylinder. lOi to 11 in. m diameter by 1 ft. to 1ft. 3in, deep. 

17. See Manual ^orth.Central-Pi'ovince. 1599 (levers) pp. 3, 4, for a brief reference to this thermal spring. Mr. R.W. 
levers, as Government Agent, had already sent a bottle of the Vave water to Colombo for examination. It was “pro- 
nounced to have no medicinal value. Much information regarding Ceylon ” hot-springs” appeared in the Press some years back. 
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Dagaba. 

Slightly north, on a separate outcrop, is a large but not high dagaba mound, which was probably 
rifled years ago ; for on its slopes are shed its koia, or pinnacle, and a circular cAofra-head-type of altar 
(like that at Arala-gam-vila), * both of stone, as well as a round slab with bossed-centre within counter sunk 
depression and a spout to carry off liquid offerings— a not unfamiliar form of altar. 

The outline of the dagaba’s square platform is still clear in places, and shows flights of steps on 
the north and west faces ; to south it was evidently connected with buildings erected on a rectangular site. 

Near the dagaba on the horizontal rock, is to be seen the right half only of a 9th or 10th, century 
inscription, once engraved within a frame. ^ 

Elsewhere, at the Mutu-galla rocks are remains of three or four other weathered Rock inscriptions 
of the 5th to 9th century period, of which but two (both quite short) are legible throughout.^ 

(ii) KoviUgala. 

About a hundred yards to North of Muwada-gala. 

This cluster of rocks is so heavily wooded that no idea of the number, or intricacy, of its boulders 
can be formed until it is explored. 

It contains at least thirteen cave-shelters with “ drip-ledges ” above their mouths, beside other 
ordinary caves — the latter all formed by the natural slope of boulders ; none are artificially improved by 
scooping or by cut katdre drips. 

The numerous caves of Kovil-gala may be most conveniently toured in the following order : — 

Caves Nos. 2. 3. The first two. These lie one above the other nearly, but under separate 
boulders, isolated, at the southern extremity of the group. Cave No. 2, has two inscriptions ; No. 3 one. ^ 

From these to the remainder of the caves (except one which lies off the line) the path is fairly 
direct and almost level. Just before reaching them a stone-banked site in ruins is passed to right ; plain, 
small guard- stones point to its former entrance. 

The path then bends to right, before striking Cave No. 4 ; which is under its own boulder, and has 
a short inscription, defective at the beginning. ^ 

Straight on, stands a huge elongated boulder. Beneath its northern corner there is a tiny shelter 
( Cave No. 5); and, at the south end another ( Cave No. 6 ), high and shallow, wdth a single-line 
inscription.^ 

Between these two caves a circular basin has been chiselled in the flat rock. 

Passing Cave No. 5 and zig-zagging for 20 or 30 yards, one reaches Cave No. 7. This contains a 
longish record in one line, noticeable for its erratic carving. ^ 

At back of the same boulder, but on a slightly lower level, is a second Cave (No. 5). It has an 
inscription of one line.' 

From here the path to the further caves is very narrow and tortuous. 

An ascent of 15 yards brings one to Cave No. 9. 

This was the Vihdre cave, as judged by the remains of brick and plastered walling, and its being 
the highest placed of all. The fine lookout Eastwards across the vi/a, well justified the appropriate 
name the cave was given of Manapa-dasane Lene, “ Cave Delightful (/z/. “ Heart-rejoicing. '") The 
inscription in this cave contains 29 aksharas carved in one Ime, with a symbol to left. ^ 

Passing through the cave, whose roof is very low at back, and a smaller natural cavern adjoining 
it, first a descent and then another ascent have to be “ negociated." 

Sharply skirting the base of the chief rock (w^hich has a Trig-pile on it and a curious fissure with 
a tail and straight rukatana tree), Cave No. 10 is gained. 

A fine cave, lofty and long, w hich was doubtless the f^ansala, or residence of the monks : it bears 
no inscription whatever. The villagers formerly used it as a “ Pattini Devdle ; but have now transferred 
this goddess’ shrine to the village. 

Again descending to more boulders — leaving the main rock for the nonce- comes Cave iVo. 11 
with kaidraTna and inscription. The cave is so silted up that the letters are not to be read except xu a prone 
position.^ 
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Beyond this again, rather to west, under a separate but contiguous boulder, is Cave No, 12, 
which has no writing. 

Hence, return is made to the long rock with the Trig-pOe. Following it gradually upwards, 
and keeping, as before, the rock wall to left band, for 30 yards or so, there supervenes Cave No, 23] 
a lofty cavern with a rock floor, perched high like Cave No. 9. Many feet up but still below the kafdre 
is cut a single-line inscription reversed (i. e. from right to left), a “conceit" met with not infrequently in the 
case of Cave Epigraphs.' 

Thence descent lands one at an arm of the vila. 

Keeping to the line of rocks Southwards until near Muvada-gala, and then rising seme 40 yards, 
the last Cave (No. 14) oi this group is reached. It has a line inscription, in which there are mistakes. ' 

(iii) Kaven-gala. 

A cluster of lesser rocks ; also wooded. A ruined dagaba crowns the top-most point. Like 
Muvada-gala, this group too has but a single (No. 15.) 

It occurs about 20 yards from the vila arm at the southern end of Kaven-gala, and owns a one- 
line inscription.' 

KATUPILANA 

[A description has appeared of the unique Gal Aliya, or Rock Elephant/’ carved 
from a boulder on the left marge of the Mahaveli-ganga at Katupilana, near Katuwan-vila 
village and about two miles from Mutu-galla (Commissioner's Diary of September 23rcf).}^ ® 

NOCHI-POTANA. 

September 24th. One and a half mile from Galegama, and by “ shortest cut " nearly 4 miles from 
Mutu-galla via Aliheha-potana (Moor village) and its aggravating hot ah, or branches, of the Mahaveli-gapga. 

Here is an inscribed pillar, finely preserved, but fallen. The pillar was found to be intact 
practically (only a portion of the kalasa head and abacus broken off), but almost buried. It took a dozen 
men, using stout poles and strong vambadam vel (elephant-noosing creeper), three hours to raise the 
pillar to a vertical position. 

The characters are unusually clear on the whole, and there was no difficulty in reading the biruda 
of the kingly grantor of this sthamba sannasa and the regnal date — Ahhd Salamevian, 2nd year, 71h 
day, dark half, of the month Navan. Sides A and B each bear 18 lines of writing ; C. only 8 lines, but in 
addition figures of sun and moon in low^ relief ; D is quite plain. ' 

KANDA-KADU.i® 

September 26ih. From Mutu-galla to Kanda-kadu, intending to loop up the “ Circuit " by working 
through Tirukana-modu, Ma-vila, Velle, Komanachchiya and Kurinchamane, before crossing the 
Mahaveli-ganga again into the “ Marakkala Pattuwa " (Meda Pattuwa). 

Decided, with much regret, to abandon further advance northwards, upon the strong remon- 
strance of the local natives that the river would rapidly become impassable, the North-East rains 
obviously having set in. 

The subsequent wet march homewards took the Archaeological Commissioner through 
part of the Meda and Kalagam Pattu of Tamankaduwa. 

Crossing the Mahaveli-ganga to Hunga^vila^o the route passed through Pangurana, 
Palhya-godella, Mi-gas-vewa, Wadige-vewa, and Nika-vewa, before the high road was struck at 
Kantalay (October 6th). 

Thence he found his way back to Anuradhapura ultimately on October 12th, making 
Horowwa-potana (Anuradhapura-Trincomalee Road) by way of the isolated and little known 
village of Anolandewa, situated at the North East comer of Nuwarakalaviya, and Parangi-wadiya. 

18. See Cey'ort -l/zhyuar]/, Vol. Ill, pp. 144-7. 

19. Four inscriptions, which the Archseological Commissioner was unable to exancire in 1897, c wirg to sties- oi weather, were 
copied m 1903 by A.P, Siriwardhana, Head Over-seer of the A. S. Department, at a rock called T6n\-gala abont a mile from Kanda-kadu, 
and at Ma-vila. See injra Appendix : Inscriptions, pp. 214-5, 

20. The half-dozen rock inscriptions. cU-flumen, at Min-vila, do not belong to the Egodu Pattuwa, and are worthy of separate 
treatment : as is that at Xelv-nalo of the Eastern Province. 
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APPENDIX. 

I VEDDAS OF TAMANKADUWA. 

Mr. Godwin de Livera, who succeeded the late Mr. Gabriel Jayawardana as Revenue 
Officer of Tamankaduwa, has kindly furnished the latest particulars regarding the Vedda villages 
of his Division. The 1897 hamlets of Damane-Ulpata and Kohombalewa no longer exist. 

1. EGODA PATTUWA. 

The Egcda Pattuwa Veddas are in a bad way now (1917). They have only their chenasto depend 
on ; but, on account of bad seasons, have hardly got any return for some time. 

Owing to the Dried Meat Ordinance, they cannot get money, once so easily obtainable by the sale 
of venison and pork in a dried form. 

This Ordinance does not make any exception in the case of dried meat : three Veddas, found in 
possession of dried ialagoya (iguana) flesh, were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 

This primitive race is sadly in need of something being done to ameliorate their condition,^ — and 
promptly — if they are not to sink still lower. 

Kanda-kadu Tulana, No. 80. 

Two Vedda villages, (1) Ilanda-modu, (2) Kanda~kddu. 

1. Ilanda-modu. Abandoned at the time of the last Census. The occupants went to the Batticalo a 
District (Eastern Province), but returned about three years ago to their old gan-goda^ 2 miles from Ma-vila. 

There are five families living in a neat little hamlet, where lime trees, plantains, pumpkins and 
manioc are found in abundance. They speak Tamil only. 

2. Kanda-kddu. North of Mutu-galla, The number of families is thirteen in aU. Of these, four 
families have gone to Veli-kanda, 3 miles from the old gan-goda ; the rest have migrated to Alwana- 
kotaliya, Eastern Province. 

Mutu-galla Tulana, No- 8i. 

There are no Vedda villages in this Tulana. 

Ma-kuppe Tulana, No. 82. 

1. GaZ-wula, or Kal-madii. Tamil and Si^alese speaking Vedd^. 

2. Md-kuppe. Only two Vedda families here. 

3. Wellana (Bellana)-wa/a. Sinhalese speaking Veddas. Four families remaining out of six ; two 
gone to Gini-damana. 

Karapola Tulana, No. 83. 

The only Vedda village is Gini-damana. It is a moveable village ; wherever their new ch«na is, 
there are the Vedd^ in temporary huts, and that site is '‘^Gini-damana." 

Mannam-pitiya Tulana, No- 84. 

1. Getamnne. On the edge of Mannam-pitiya vila. Six families. ^ 

2. Kosgaha-Llpaia. Three families. 

3. Damdne-Ulpata. Now abandoned : its Veddas have moved to Kadiran-kotaljya»ela, Uva 
Province. 

Kosgaha-Llpaia and Damdne-Llpaia are shifting villages. In 1910 the former was at the foot of 
“ Gunner s Quoin ” (Dimbula-gala) ; the next year it was a mile away in a chena ; after that it was 
three miles away ; and, within that radius, it travelled from chena to chena. 

These Veddas have not abandoned the Devdle. Annually they go there and perform their 
ceremonies. 
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1. GaUkulam, Half a mile from Hori-vila. Three families, 

2. Kndd-Llpata. This hamlet, occupied in 1897, was abandoned at the time of the Census ; but 
this year (1917) three families from Kosgaha-Uipata have reoccupied the ol4 gcii^-goda. 

3. MalliyaMvtt, Two miles south of Hori-vila Two families. 

4. Bendiyd-vila, Two families migrated from Kohomhal^a, when it was abandoned at the 
time of the Census. 

5. Yakkure. Four genuine Vedda families ; the rest are mixed. 

6. Kaln-kele-eba. A shifting village. 

In regard to the rest of Tamankaduwa : — 

2. MEDA PATTUWA. 

Ddstoia is a Si^alese village with inhabitants of Vedda extraction. 

3. SINHALA PATTUWA. 

o 

The Vedda villages are Roia-vewa and Gallinda. They seem to thrive, 

II INSCRIPTIONS. 

The Archaeological Commissioner's tour of 1897 in Tamankaduwa added largely to the 
tale of lithic inscriptions secured by the Archseological Survey of Ceylon. 

More than fifty inscriptions (Cave, Rock, and Pillar), all hitherto unrecorded, were 
copied. Of these far the majority belong to the Egoda Pattuwa, or that portion of the North 
Central Province which lies across the Mahaveli-ganga and marches with the Eastern Province. 

L DHWEGALA. 

Two inscriptions — one at a boulder cave, the other on the surface of the rock above. 

No 1. 

Above the brow of Cave No. 1. This praiiloma, or “reversed-writing,’' record of 11 
aksharas is inscribed in that older foirm of B. C. “ Cave character in which the ra is wavy and 
the palatal sa stroke bent over and drawn down level with the foot of the letter. Le of lena is the 
only letter not reversed from right to left. - ^ 

The quaint outline diagram, (1ft, lOin. by 1ft. 7in.) carved to right of the record, depicts 
a barque, high of prow and stern, with mast, yard, shrouds, and a pronged device at the mast- 
head. It seems to illustrate the epithet Bara^a,^^ and to connect the Buddhist eremite with the 
continent of India. 

Text, 

Ba ra ta §a ga Ra ki ta sa le ne 

Translation. 

Cave of Sangha Rakhita of Bharata (India). 


21. Plate XX, Duwe-gala No. 1. 

22. Barafa : Not uncommon in Cave Inscriptions. Mr. Parker translates 'royal messenger:’ here the "ship" design 
may well imply that the monk came from India {Barata = Bharata). 





Inscription Xo. i. 
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No. 2.^3 

Cut, in three lines, upon the top of the boulder beneath which Cave No. 1 lies. 

A Temple-grant, made by a king styled “ Lajaka Tisa ” 

This is doubtless the ruler of that name — the writing is of the same period — responsible 
for the Rock inscription discovered by the Archseological Survey at Kudd-Aramhedda-hinna 
below the Western slopes of Riti-gala, {Annual Report, 1893, p. 9), whom Mr. Wickremasinghe 
{Epigraphia Zeylanica, I, 149), making Laja (P. Lajja^ Lanja) equivalent to Lemani (P. Lamba- 
kanna), proposes to identify with King Vasabha (A.D. 66-110). 

With the exception of letters here and there, the present inscription is well preserved. 

Text, 

1. Si (dham) Lajaka Tisa Raje Gotagataka Tisa Terahata Vihara kutu.®^ 

2. Vihara- viya cha Panita-katiya ® ® cha Niku-vilika cha katiha ® ^ 

3. do{pa)ti me Viha (ra) hi dine 

Translation, 

Hail [ King Lajaka Tissa, having constructed the Vihara for the Thera Tissa of Gotagata, 
granted at this Vihara the two revenues of (the tanks) Vihara- vca^ a and Panita-katiya with Niku* 
Vila and (its) katiya, 

Z. GAL-KANDA. 

One-line record, in early Brahma lipi writing. 

Text, 

Pa ru ma ka Ve la pu ta Sa ba A ka sva®® le nc $a ga ^ 

Translation, 

Cave of $aba, Chief Disciple, son of the Chief Vela, (bestowed on) the Community. 

3. KOTA-VEHERA-GALA. 

Two Rock records.®^ 

No. 1. 

This inscription, in six lines (of which the last two were less clearly incised than the other 
four and are not legible at the end), has weathered in places. 

It may be assigned, provisionally, to Maha Dathiya Maha Naga (A.D. 9-21) a grandson of 
Maha Chula Maha Tissa (B.C. 76-62), himself the nephew and successor of King Watta Gaisasi 
Abhaya (B. C. 104-76). 

Text, 

1. (Sidham Gamajui Rajaha putaha Tisa Ra(ja) 

2. ( ) Viha(rahi) va(sa)ka Ali niyate 

3. Ali (na) makahi ata kariha bumi 

4. Naka Raje dini Tisa Viharahi 

5. Uvasaka Bamaha 

6. me karahi 

23. Plate XIX, Duwe-gala No. 2. ’ 

24. Kutu for kotu. 

26. Kati = glebe.' 

26. To the foot of the palatal ta is tacked on some letter, which is apparently ra or t/a. If the word be it may 

=^Ag€aaw {^Agasrdvahi) “chief disciple;" iiAkasya, perhaps = Agastya (name). 

27. Plate XIX. Kota-Vehera-gsla Nos. 2, 3. 

28. Uvasaka for Updsaka. 
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Translation. 

Hail ! King Naga gifted to the Tissa Vihara, in the name of Ali, eight karishas of land 
assigned by Ali, who dwelt at the Vihara (built by) King Tissa, nephew {lit. son) of (Gamani) Abhaya. 
The Brdhman lay 'devotee had this record) carved {Hi. made this) 

No. 2. 

Five lines. Inscription of the Third or Fourth Centuries A.D. 

No donor's name given. At end a symbol, foimd elsewhere (e.g. Palu Mekichchewa, Vile- 
vewa) — square intersected by two cross lines, possibly indicative of pddas or “ quarters ” of the 
kahavana. 

Text. 

1. Si(dha)m Me Viharahi biku sagahata 

2. maniya me tisayaka kahavana- ^ laha 

3. ka batata^ ^ dini visi kahava:^ pinata dini 

4. parihana nakutata ^ ^ dasa kahavana kotu vedani ^ - 

5. dini 

Translation. 

Hail ! (For alms) to the Community of Bhikkhus at this Vihara, distribution was made 
{lit. measured out) thus — for ticket-rice, 30 karshapanas were taken and given ; for charity, 
20 karshapanas ; for cremation obsequies, 10 karshapanas. 

4 DIMBULA-GALA 

[For the Inscriptions of Dimbula-gala and its environs see The Ceylon Antiquary^ VoT 
III, pp.1-12 : 69-70 ] 

5. VERA GODA-GALA. 


There are remains of four inscriptions on the flat surface of the rock upon which rises 
the ruined dagaba, now but a mound, of the ancient temple — two cut close together, the other two 
singly. 

The letters, which were rather shallowly incised, have suffered from the elements : to this 
has been added senseless destruction wrought by treasure-seekers. No translation of the records 
as a whole is possible, therefore, from such fragmentary texts. 

Fortunately, the names and regnal years of two of the most illustrious and pious of 
Sinhalese Kings, Bttddhadasa and Maha&ajna — of whom no other lithic records are known — have 
survived in Nc^. 1, 2. - 

The spelling of these epigraphs, (as too commonly noticeable in ancient inscriptions), is 
very erratic — dentals and cerebrals being employed promiscuously, with the loosest use of vowels. 

29. KetKawann. Mr, U. W C'Klrinijton kmdlv furni.ibe« \aluable particblar^ .—The kahauava. kahapava or karshdpana 

on gin ally divided into (quartcr«u and ma^^akat {1 kahavanm =: 4 padaA ~ ;;0 mojaitaj?). It was coined of ^rold, 

silTer. and even po*«ibly copper, up to the Fifth Century at least {Buddhaghth^a). After the disuse of p^ravas, or eldjings 
tho term 4iaAo«*onrt seem’* to h.^xe been u-^ecl tor «tan'iard current com; as were mnruran. luasi^a later. The so-called 
** L&ok^swura com of the Polonnaruwa Ktnij' wa- a gold knhapA^m iSm, kakavcimnca) and identical with the kala^a of 
Sfold. tSee CegloH Antiquary, I. p. 230i. 

20. lahaka ftat • ^ Pah, hu:*u u ’‘ticket nee ' {Eptg , Zty il. p. 2S). 

31. Parihaus nakut»ia : Taken as - parinnyta tm^hfa-krdyft. the modern Am-mat7g<ilyaya, the last manspicious 

curemony. or cremation ritual. 

Vedani ; A. H. Gunasekara. Mudshyar, ^a«sre«t<s - p. quoting hhafif rnddh^if^'d nmne ‘’boiled nee taken and given.' 

33- Plate XX. V^ra-goda-gala. .S'u« 1, i The inscnpticni . emg cut on Sat rock could not be photographed profitabiy. The 
Archi. Survey Overseer in IXU did n-’t f^r Veraaod -gala to secure “ j-queexee. * The '* eve-copies " made by Mr 

Ball 10 IWC have, therefore, fani ne »fueur been reproduced by photography. 
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No. 1. 

This record is dated in the twentieth year of the great king Badadasa (Bttddhadasa) 
If aha Sena — his fuller title, which does not appear in the Mahdwansa or other Histories — who 
reigned from A,D. 341-370, 

‘‘ This monarch/’ says the old Chronicle, “amine of virtue and an ocean of riches, 
exemplified to the people, in his own person, the conduct of the Bddhisattas ; and entertained for 
mankind at large the compassion that a parent feels for his children/’ 

Text. 

1 , Bttdadasa Maha Sena Maha Ra (ja) visi vani 


2. vasihi Kitaka atasa ^ masa . . . . , . raja na 

3. (sa) maha pasani^^ Dala(da) . . . . ka . - 

4. hi kara .. ba ......... . 

5. . . yasa ........ pa .... . 

. * (ga) hotu . . . . . . . . . . gani ...... 


Translation. 

✓ 

In the Solar month of Kataka of the twentieth year of the great king Bttddhadasa Maha 

✓ 

Sena .... the very delightsome Tooth-Relic .............. 

No. 2. 

Fitly, the inscription which follows belongs to the twentieth year of “ the great king 
PttViya Mahanama (A.D. 412-434), younger son of Bttddhadasai who succeeded his elder brother 
Upa Tissa on the throne. 

Devoted to deeds of charity and piety,” as the Mahdwansa relates, “ (he) repaired 
dilapidated Viharas ; and was a constant contributor towards the maintenance of religon ” — per- 
haps in just contrition for his brother’s murder, which gave him the crown. 

It was during Mahanama’s reign that the learned monk Buddha^OSa/ the author of the 
“ VisuddhUmagga ” and Pah translation of the Sinhalese Attha-kathd, visited Ceylon. 

Text, 

1. Se Koka . karavaye 

2. Ladaya a(sa) . . . . . . . niya Dcva 

3. Aba mi va(herahi) ma . . . . dimayata va . 

4. . . da . . . . . . daka-pati . . , (di)na visi (da)ma ^ ® kahavana . . 

5. (di) na Puvi(ya) Mahanama Maha Rajahi otunu^ " visi vana va 

6. sihi Savasa tanata peti^ ^ 


34. Kitaka (szc. for Kataka) atasa masu ; “ The Solar month Kataka’' ( July-August.) when the Sun (Ravi) 

is in the Zodiacal sign Cancer {Karkataka-ramya). Gunasekara Mudaliyar agrees that atasa may be derived from saptdsva 
synonym for the Sun. Pasani: Sin. prasannd. 

35. Sc : for Si = Siddham. 

36. Dama kahawana ; Mr. Codrington’s happy conjecture that this, like mala kahavana (V era-gala inscription, 4th Century), 
may have been a coin with a “wreath" (Pah, daman) as part of i the design, such as were the Boman issues of the period 
is supported by the use of piishpa (coin with floral ^ reverse. Jnd. IV. 58) and the jrarcift a (hoar emblem) or pagoda. 

37. The rock appears to read okunu. for otunu ~ (correctly) otunu. 

38. Savasa : Taken (in agreement with Gunasekara Mudaliyar) as — either Pali, sabhasa ‘‘ of ail ” or sahavasa *' dwelling 
together,” i. e. either the General Meeting-place or the Habitation of the monks. Peti Hot Piti): = pidi “ bestowed.” 

The object of making these grants at the place of Assembly is clearly explained in a Tamil inscrt tion of Parantaka I (10th 
century) : — id-dharmam rakshippar sabhaiyar. “The Assembly Members shall protect this gift.'* 

This finale to Temple-grants was in vogue during the Fifth-Ninth Centuries. For a variant form see infra p. 213 
which approximates to the Bidi Vihare inscription endings quoted by Mr. Parker. {A^ictent Ceylon, p. 530) : where he 
reads Sivisa tanata, and translates at the tom-tom-beating place.” 
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Translation, 

Hail ! . having made . . Deva Abhaya at this Vihara 


bestowed the water revenue of ..... . (and) gave 20 dama karshdpanas in the 
twentieth year since the inauguration of the great King Mahanama the Elder. Granted at the 
Assembly Site. 

No. 3. 

Once four lines of writing, hardly anything of which is now legible. The ending, (Savasa) 
tanata piti, was the same as that which closed Inscriptions Nos. 2 and 4. 

No. 4. 

Three lines, very disjointed and incomplete now, on slab pieces, loosened by fire from 
the rock-bed. 

A grant of karshdpanas (line 2) to the same Vihara (line 1) in the (Ulegible) year (Hne 3) 
of some king, made at the Assembly Site (line 3). 

6 KONATTE GODA-GALA. 

In addition to numerous ash-drawn “ pictographs ^ ® limned by Veddas on the rock- 
face inside this boulder cave, there is an inscription, in two lines, cut below the katdre (drip line). 
It is no longer legible throughout. 

The ra appears in the unflexed type, and the writing generally is not of the oldest 
B. C. form of Cave character/' 

Text. 

1. A ba ya sa da na Ka ( . . . . ) re Ga mi ka U da ya ha ba ta ya 

2. U ( . . ) ga re Va jhi ra ya le ne sa ga sa 

Translation. 

Gift of Abhaya. Cave of U ( . . ) gara Vajira, brother of the villager Ka ra 

Udaya, (bestowed on) the Community. 

7 KANDE-GAMA-KANDA. 

All the inscriptions discovered at this hill are engraved in Brdhmx lipi, dating back to 
B. C. centuries. The cup-shaped me, peculiar to Ceylon, is used throughout, as is the “digama” 
palatal sa ; but both forms, straight (No. 2) and wavy (Nos. 3, 4), of the ra occur. The vertical 
stroke of ya is clearly detached from its semi-circular bottom. 

Rock. 

A record in three lines now imperfect incised in “ Cave writing on the top of low-lying 
rock in front of Cave No. 1 . 

The want of the words ( Gapati excepted) of the first line, necessarily renders full 
translation impossible. 

Text. 

1 . Ga pa ti 

2. pa ha na ma ( . , . . ) Sa ga pu ta Chu ni ka Ti sa ha 

3. Wa ne Pi da pa ti ka Ti ^ ha cha ^ ga sa 


39. Plate XVH : Plate XVIII. 
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Translation, 

(Cave) of Chunika Tissa son of { . . . . ) Saga named . . . . and 

of the Wanawdsa Mendicant-monk Tissa, (bestowed on) the Community. 

Cave No. 1. 

Owing to the exceptional loftiness of this Cavern, the inscription was cut, vertically in one 
line, somewhat high up, on the side rock-wall to the right. 

This special arrangement makes the letters read like perpendicular Chinese script. 

Text. 

Pa ru ma ka Di ga Ti sa pu ta Pa ru ma ka Gu ta sa le ne 

Translation, 

Cave of the Chief Gupta, son of the Chief Digha Tissa, (bestowed on the Community). 

Cave No- 2 . 

Cut below the kat drama line of a high-roofed cave. 

Text. 

1, Pa ru ma ka So na pu ta Pa ru ma ka Ku da la Ti §a ha le ne 

2. Pa ru ma ka Na chi ta ha cha pa ra ve ni ba ka 

Translation. 

Cave of the Chief Kudala Tissa, son of the Chief Sona, and the inherited share (of land) 
of the Chief Nachita, (are bestowed on the Community). 

Cave No- 3 - 

Only a few letters legible ; insufficient to give meaning. 

Cave No- 4 - 

A perfectly preserved inscription of 54 aksharas, firmly carved, in one horizontal line 
partly round the wide-circling brow of the cave. Not a single letter is abraded in this lengthy 
record. 

Two curious mangala symbols'^ follow the writing, which is engraved in the boldest 
B. C. type of Brdhmi lipi. 

Text."^^ 

Ti §a A ya ha pu ta Ma ha A ya ha A ya ka Ga mi ka Ma ha Ti §a 
ma ru ma ka na Ga mi ka Ti sa ha le ne a ga ta a na ga ta cha tu di sa 
sa ga sa pa ti ta pi te 

Translation. 


Cave of the villager Tissa, grandson of the villager Maha Tissa, the Noble, (son of) 
Maha Aya son of Tissa Aya, assigned and granted to Buddhist monks of the four quarters, present 
and absent, (i.e. the whole Community). 


40. The first symbol is very like the pentag:oii (formed by interlaced sprawling triangles; among the Masons 
Diagrams, Kurna Temple. Egypt, figured by Parker {Ancient Ceylon, p. 644 Fig. 273, No, 7. The second symbol— two large 
circle arcs slightly cutting each other— is a crude Vesica Pxscis. 

41. This inscription may be compared with those {Ancient Ceylon, pp, 451-2 ; 77. Ritigala, 78. Nnicara-gala, 79. Kota- 
dema-hela'i in which a Maha Tisa Aya appears as of royal blood, and son of (a) Gamam Tisa Maha Raja or (b) of Daina 
Raja. 

The epithet aya - Sans, drya (frequently occurring in these Cave records,) is applied to royalty in Indian inscr ptions. Cf. 
Katak, Nos. 1. 3. ; Nasik No. 15 {maha-airaka = inahdrya, of King Pulumayi.) 
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8. NELU-64LA 

This long, and comparatively well-preserved, Rock inscription, of eighteen lines, belongs 
to the Eastern Province, not to Tamankaduwa. 

It deals with the dedication to the “ Ahali Pavata Maha Vihara — a name repeated 
half-a-dozen times in the record — of tanks, fields, and other benefactions, by one or other of the 
Kings Bhatiya Tissa 11, (A. D. 141-165) or his younger brother Kanittha Tissa, (A. D. 165-197) 
both sons of Mahallaka Naga, (A. D. 135-141) whom they followed on the throne in succession. 

The name of the Royal donor is given in line 15 : — (Naka) Maha Rajaha puta Tisa 
Maha Raja. 

9 DAVA-GALLE-6AIA. 

Two short, single-line, epigraphs, over the mouth of one of the half-dozen caves under 
boulders at this site. 

Both are in Cave character of early type ^ neither is complete now. 

(i) Text. 

(Pa) ru ma ka Sa ba ti ka sa (Di) ga ka sa na Bu ja §a cha sa ga sa 

Translation, 

(Cave) of (the two persons) the Chief Sabatika (and) Dighaka, and of Buja, (bestowed on) 
the Community. 

(ii) Text. 

(Pa ru ma) ka Maha Ti sa ha 

Translation. 

(Cave) of the Chief Maha Tissa, (bestowed on the Community). 

9. NOCHLPOTANA. 

The writing, on a fallen pillar was copied by the Archaeological Commissioner personally 
in 1897, and again (independently) in 1903 by his trained Head Overseer (A. P. Siriwardhana). 

From a good estampage taken by the latter and sent to England, Mr. Wickremasinghe 
edited the record, with a Plate, in 1912 (Epigraphia Zeylanica. II pp. 5-8). 

The contents of the inscription which is legible almost throughout are similar to most 
pillar epigraphs of the period. 

It is a record of the 10th century, and refers itself to “ the 7th day, dark half, of (the 
month) Navan, in the second (regnal) year"’ {devanne Navaye ava sata wak davas) of a King styled 

“ Abha Saiamewan” (lines 1-3). 

The present-day name of the neighbouring village, Galegama, occurs in the archaic form 
“ Gelgamu'^ (line 6).^^ 


42. Text and translation of this long record of the Eastern Province are not given. In any case an estampage 
(not available) is essential to its due editing. 

43. Mr. Wickremasinghe has misread the regnal date as " (na) vavanne Vepe " (9th. year ; Wap). The two independent **eye 
copies” made from the pillar, and the ‘‘squeeze” itself as reproduced in the Epigraphia Zeylanica, <11, p. 7) leave ;no room 
for doubt as to the true version. 

He further reads in the inscription Helgamu,' and other names, of which some are capable of different 
renderings. 

The particular King ” Ahha SalahieKan, ' the grantor of the sanna^a may be Udaya I (A. D. 901-912) or Kdsyapa 
V (A. D, 92^S7): Mr. Wickremasinghe prefers the former— perhaps rightly. 
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10 MUTU-GALLA. 

The Cave records of this cluster of honey-combed boulders belong to much the same 
early (B. C.) period and script as those of Kandegama-kanda. The zig-zag ra is alone used. 

On the other hand the Rock inscriptions are of varying ages, from the Second to the 
Ninth Century, A. D. 

(i.) Muvada-gala. 

Cave No. 1. 

Text. 

Ga pa ti Ka ba ra Ma jhi ma ha pu ta $i va ha cha le ne §a ga §a 

Translation. 

Cave of the householder Kabara Majhima and of (his) son $iva, (bestowed on) the 
Community. 

(ii) Kovil-gala. 

Cave No. 2. 

Two inscriptions — the second in smaller letters. 

Text. 

(i) Ga pa ti Ti ^ pu ta ^ u pa sa ka Si da ta §a le ne 

Translation. 

Cave of the lay -devotee Siddhai*tha, son of the householder Tissa. 

Text. 

(ii) Ga mi ka Pu na jhi ta ya u pa si ka U pa li ya le ne sa ga §a 

Translation. 

Cave of the female lay-devotee Upali, daughter of the villager Puna, (bestowed on) the 
Community. 

Cave No. 3^ 

The letters preceding lene are too worn for reliable reading. 

Text. 

le ne sa ga sa 

Translation. 

Cave of (bestowed on) the Commtinity. 

Cave No. 4. 

Text. 

(A) ya Si va ha le ne 

Translation. 

Cave of the (Noble) Siva, (bestowed on) the Community. 

Cave No. 6. 

Text. 

Pa ru ma ka U ti jhi ta ya A ba So na ya le ne 

Translation. 

Cave of Aba Sona, daughter of the Chief Utiya. 
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Cav€ No. 7. 


Text. 

The initial sa of the first sagasa, cut awkwardly above the other letters, coalesces with le. 
Da na A sa le Ti ra ha li ta na le ne ^ ga sa a ga ta a na ga ta cha tu di ^ $a ga ^ 

Translation, 

The cave of (the two persons) Asala and Tirahalita, a gift to the Community — the 
Buddhist monks of the four quarters, present and absent. 

Cave No. 8. 

Text. 


Pa ru ma ka Chu da sa jha ya U pa ^ ka Na ga ya le ne 

Translation, 

Cave of the female lay -devotee Naga, wife of the Chief Chuda. 

Cave No. 9. 


The Vihare Cave. Letters of bold type. 

A loop-like mangala, emblem or monogram, precedes the writing. 

Text. 


A §e 

sa ga ^ 


Ma ga sa le ne ma na pa da sa ne na ma a ga ta a na ga ta cha tu di §a 

Translation. 


Cave called “Delightful” {lit. “Heart-rejoicing'’) of Assa Magha, (bestowed on) the 
Commimity of the four quarters, present and absent. 

Cave No. 11. 

This awkwardly situated record of 32 aksharas is slightly the longest (Cave No. 7 
has 30 letters, No. 9 has 29) of the inscriptions at the Mutu-galla caves. It can only be read 
now by lying on one’s side. The omission of chatn disa is unusual in a full epigraph. 

Text. 

To di ka ta na Ga mi ka 5i va pu ta Ga mi ka So na ha le ne a ga ta a na ga ta 
sa ga $a da ne 

7 ranslation. 

Cave of the villager Sona, son of the householder Siva of Tondikatana — a gift to 
the Community, present and absent. 

Cave No. 13. 

The inscription, cut backwards from right to left (praffZoma), in one line. Genitives 
in sa and ha are both used. 

Text. 


Ba ta Da ta sa le ne ga sa Ga pa ti §u ma (na) ha 

Translation, 

Cave of Bhatiya Datta, (and) of the householder $umana, (bestowed on) the Community. 


44. .Ba<a : Mr, Parker {Ancient Oeylon), translates ‘‘workman/’ 
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Cave No. 14^ 

An inscription in 24 characters, of which the orthography is irregular : the words agata 
anagata are combined into agatanagatana, and chain is spelt chadu. 

Text. 

Ba ta ^ ^ $0 na ha le ne a ga ta na ga ta na cha du di §a ga sa ni ya te 

Translation. 

Cave of Bhatiya Sona assigned to the Community of the four quarters, present and absent. 

(iii ) Kaven-gala. 

Cave No. IS. 

Ti §a Ra ki ta pu ta Pa ru ma ka Na ga di ri $a le ne 

Translation. 

Cave of the Chief Nagadiri, son of Tissa Rakhita, (bestowed on the Community). 

There are at least six Rock inscriptions at different points on the Mutu-galla rocks. 
All too abraded to translate, except two. 

Rock Inscriptions. 

No. 1 

Grant by some “ Tisa Raja/* son of a King whose name, with that of the temple, has 
disappeared from the rock. The occurrence of kuhura (twice) and dini^ shows that certain rice 
fields were gifted. 

The age, judged by the writing, is about the Second Century A, D, 

Nos. Z, 3. 

Two short single-line records ; of the same period. 

Text. 

1 . Na ka Te ra ha pate^^ 

2. Si3® Na ka Sena Te ra ha pa hate** 

Translation. 

Dwelling of the Thera Naga. 

Hail ! Dwelling of the Thera Naga Sena. 

Nos. 4. 5. 

A couple of line-records of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries A. D. 

No. 4 ; very weathered. It ends with dini followed by Sevisa tenata pati — a variant 
of the ending of the inscriptions of king Mahanama^s time quoted above. ^ ® 

No. 5 : imperfect. Appears to end with the old names of the Vihara, its vr7a, and rock 
site : — A 6 a (ra) da gala Virn-vila Chidayaha Vihara. 


45. Pate; phate . Taken ai = pada ‘'dwelling.” Cf. p. 79. Kosgaha Ulpata. 

46. See sttpro, p. 207. 
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No 6. 

The right-hand terminations only of an Eighth or Ninth Century inscription of four 
lines. The writing is neatly cut within a frame, on the flattish rock below the ruined dagaba. The 
word “ Vihdre is clear, but no connected sense can be made from this section. 

The gradual transformation, by this period, of most of the Sinhalese characters into the 
modem rounded fonns, whilst others still continue to retain the vertical type, is well marked in this 
epigraph. 


[The Head Overseer of the Archaeological Survey, when out on duty in 1903 taking 
squeezes ” and additional “ eye-copies of the inscriptions examined five years previously by 
the Archaeological Commissioner himself, was able to add to the Tamankaduwa collection four 
records — three found at Toni-gala near Kanda-kadu, the fourth at Gal-kdnugala close to Ma-vila. 

The last inscription and two of Toni-gala are here edited, tentatively, from the transcripts 
made by A P. Siriwardhana.] 

It. KANDA-KADU 
Toni-gala. 

About a mile from Kanda-kadu. Two rocks, side by side, with a gaUwala (rock water- 
hole) between them. 

No. 1. 

On the more Easterly rock. A long single-line inscription of 55 aksharas in “ Cave 
script and style, of early B. C. type, in which the palatal sa and both forms of ra, wavy and 
straight, are employed, whilst the ma is more angular than usual. 

At the end of the line is engraved a symbol like an ornamental “ cUp.” 

Text, 

Pa ru ma ka Ma la §a pu te Pa ru ma ka Na ma ra Pa ru ma ka Na ma ra §a pu te 
Pa ru ma^ ^ ka Na ga ha ba ta sa Ku mi a ga ta a na ga ta cha tu du ^ sa ga sa ni ya te 

Translation, 

(This site) was assigned by Kumi, brother of the Chief Ndga, son of the Chief Namara — 
(him) the Chief Namara, son of the Chief Mala. 

No. 2. 

Upon the same rock is also carved a record in five lines, not now perfect, of the Second 
Century A.D. Perhaps a private, not a royal, dedication. 

Text. 

1. Samarapatiya vaviya. 

2. Chita Nakaraka Viharahiya. 

3. (ni) ya (te) 

4. pacha avanaka vasaha 

5. (da) sa paka divasa 

47. Th« ma of Parumoifea, before the second Samaria, was forgotten by the stone-mason and subsequently inserted 
Mow ka. Data is oooasionaliy found instead of the correct dtea. 
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Translation 

The tank of Samarapati (dedicated to) the Chita Nagara Vihara in the 

fifth year {lit. year which has come to the fifth) and the tenth day. 

No. 3 . 

The neighbouring (Westerly) rock bears a very unusual, if not unique, inscription of six 
lines, cut in firm letters, which is still for the most part in good preservation. It is inscribed in a 
form of writing so far, it is believed, unrecorded for Ceylon. 

The script, which is of the button«at-top ’’ type, resembles in this respect certain 
Indian grants. It belongs to the period Fifth to Seventh Centuries A. D. ; but differs from the 
untidy tantalising character of that “ dark age in two distinct features, viz. (a) the majority 
of the aksharas are indented, whilst (b) nearly all have a small open circular top, giving the 
straight vertical rn the semblance of the knob-headed ‘‘ hat-pin affected by European ladies, 
the ka that of a dagger with cross haft-guard curled slightly downwards, the va a fat pear-like 
form, and the ma somewhat the look of an ''English loaf.” Some consonants (e. g. tt) are united 
one above the other. 

The name “ Tissa ” may be legible in line 1 ; but what precedes it cannot now be 
read. The end of line 2 is worn away, or should, in combination with the first six letters {raka 
V iharahi) of line 3, furnish the appellation of the temple then located at this site. 

12 MA-VILA. 

Gal-kwi-gala. 

An inscription of the Second Century, in two lines, on a rock known ais GaUkdni-gala, a 
quarter of a mile from Ma-vila village. 

The record is worn away at the commencement and end : but sufficient remains to attach 
it to Gaja Bahu I (A.D. 113-135), son of Vankanasika Tissa (A.D. 110-113.) 

Text. 

Tisa Rajaha puta Gamani Aba Ra(ja) .. 

2. do-pati biku (sagahata dine). 

Translation. 

King GaniWl Abhaya son of Tissa (granted to the Community of) Bhikkhus 

the two revenues of .. .. .. 


48. For box-bead and “ button-top ' grants sea Ep ; Ind : III. No. 16, p. 142 ; No. 35, p. 258 ; V No. S, p. 37 ; Vi. No. 2, p. 12. 
Tbe vicarious copy of ibis peculiar text doetnot inspire sufficient con ence for a translation to be offered. 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 

OF JESUS. * 


III. THE FOKIUGUESE AND THE DUTCH IN GALLE. 

{Extraai from a letter of Simao de Figueiredo, dated 1 December, 1643,^) 

Translated from the Original Portuguese. 

By the REV. S. G. PERERA, S.J. 


T his is the place to speak of the Casa which the Society has in the fortaleza of Gale, subject 
to the College of Colombo ; but as it shared the same fate as the fortaleza, an account 
of the present state of the fortaleza wiU show how it fared with our Casa. 

It is now more than three years since the fortaleza of Gale was taken by the perfidious 
Hollanders. At the time the State of India was as if abandoned and helpless, without anyone 
to come to its rescue and protect it in its dire need. In this juncture God led hither the 
illustrious Senhor, Joao de Sylva de Tello, Conde de Aveiros, to be Viceroy, ^ and inspired him 
to come to the assistance of Ceylon by appointing Don Philip Mascarenhas Captain General of 
Ceylon. By means of his wealth and with the ability with which God endowed him, he preserved 
Ceylon which, had it fallen into other hands, wotild have been completely lost. As soon as this 
fidalgo entered Ceylon he ‘ put the bit ’ on the Hollanders so effectively, that he did not let 
them take a single foot of ground outside the walls of Gale. 

Some of his rivals found fault with him for not retaking the harbour of Gale ; but in 
the opinion of those who consider the matter impartially, there is little ground for the accusation. 
For had he determined to retake Gale he would no doubt have wrested it from the enemy, 
but at the cost of as many Portuguese lives as it cost the Hollanders to take it from us, and 
the force which we have in Ceylon for the defence of the island by land and sea would have been 
reduced by 900 Portuguese- It is clear that our forces would have been weakened to such 
an extent that we would infallibly have lost the fortaleza of Gale once more, not to speak of 
the city of Colombo and the other territories which we held. It would be quite otherwise if 
we put off our intention of retaking Gale at a time when our Lord the King was imable to send 
the necessary help, as he was engaged in securing the safety of the kingdom of Portugal. 

When this is accomplished His Majesty will come to the aid of India not as to some 
useless and foreign affair but as to an heritage of his and of his ancestors. In this way we shall 
easily be able to compel the heretics to betake themselves to their coimtry. And if we establish 

♦ Continued from Vol III, pa^e$2. 

1. Annuae XiW, Prov. Malabar, /oL The events recounted in this letter are somewhat differently narrated byde 

Qneyroi, Conqniita, pp. 7l5>718, translated extracts of which will be found in The Portuguae Era II, 328-331. 

2, See, Conq, p. 704 {Port, Era, 11, 305-6), 
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in Candia a goodly Portuguese town, and other towns of less importance in other parts of the 
island as well, we shall be able to extinguish Sinhalese rebeUions completely, or at least to compel 
them to remain in the maritime parts which are so obedient ; for it will then not be always 
necessary to bring armies as we had hitherto to do, to the great expense of the king's revenues. 
Armies are now necessary because the native enemies are masters of the highlands whence they 
easily descend on the lowlands, and, when they like, retreat to their homes with little loss, where 
they are safe, being well protected by mountains and spacious forests which lie between their 
land and ours. 

Though the faithless Hollanders have no land outside Gale, the abundance of cinnamon 
in that port obliges them to maintain in that fortress 500 or 600 Europeans and many natives 
(pretos) at very great cost. This same motive made them break the truce which they had once 
proclaimed. This they did with great treachery, pretending to go to Goa to settle it, though 
as a matter of fact they went there only to break it. For before leaving they had arranged that 
the Sinhalese should be ready to come down from Candia and fall upon our army of Mani- 
cavare by the 20th or 25th of May, by which time they would have returned from Goa after 
putting an end to the truce. They themselves were simultaneously to attack our army of a 
sudden at Matara near Gale, and destroy it. Afterwards they could fall upon Colombo, one 
party by land and the other by sea, and thus carry it without fail. 

Having made this agreement, and having put an end to the peace at Goa, the perfidious 
Hollanders marched out of Gale at the same time as the Sinhalese started from Candia to carry 
out the plan they had agreed upon. In the district of Gale there were no religious of the Society 
to give the Captain Mor of the camp, Antonio de Mota Galvao, such warning as in cases of this 
kind we are wont to give to the Captains and Viceroys of India, to get ready against the enemy 
But in our absence this duty was fulfilled by one of our servants, an overseer {plheiro) of one 
of the villages belonging to the College, and situated near Gale. 

As soon as this young man saw the hostile army of 400 Hollanders and many Moors 
on the march, he ran with great haste to the place in which our army was. They were at the 
time hearing Mass. Arriving there almost speechless, and breathless with running, he knelt 
down at the feet of the Captain Dissava of Matara, Sebastiao de Horta, and told him that the 
enemy was marching thither in battle array, and asked him to prepare our men to meet them. 
Thereupon the Dissava informed the Capita© Mor who was near the altar on which Mass was 
being said. Antonio de Mota Galvao was not disturbed by the news, and sent a trustworthy 
Captain to ascertain the truth of the report. He confirmed the news given by the young man. 

Orders were immediately given to sound the alarm. All were to take up arms and be 
ready for battle. The Dissava, hke the intrepid knight that he was, asked the van as a favour ; 
but the Captain Mor, as if distrusting one who wished to have the first place on this occasion, 
ordered the Dissava to remain at a certain place with three Companies of Portuguese and the 
natives he had in charge, and press on the native forces of the enemy, preventing them from 
coming behind our army and attacking us in the rear. The Dissava took the allotted post. The 
valiant Capitao Mor chose for himself the first Hne of the vanguard. 

Although the number of ours was not more than eleven Companies of 25 soldiers each, 
leaving aside the three which remained with the Dissava, the Capitao Mor with 8 Companies went 
out to meet the enemy 'with whom he fought for the space of an hoxir with muskets. The 
quantity of smoke emitted by the muskets was so great that one did not see anything more than 
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the feet of the others. There was so much confusion, being so near, that they had recourse to 
their lances and swords for the space of one good hour, during which there died 17 of ours, 
among them five ensigns and one Captain. Of the enemy also many were killed, and it was 
difficult to know on which side the victory was. 

The Capitao Mor encouraged our men, reminding them of the Justice, the King and 
the Faith for which they fought. Thereupon they all fell upon the enemy like lions, with so 
much valour that one single Portuguese, who was not yet 28 years old, attacked four armed 
Hollanders single-handed ; and, raising up his musket, called upon them in the name of the 
King of Portugal to lay down their arms and yield. They obeyed and gave up their arms ; 
and he, removing the linstock (? o murrao da serpe), took them ahve to the Capitao Mor. 
Similar exploits were done by other Portuguese ; as a result of which the enemy fled, leaving 
on the field 200 Hollanders killed, and about 30 prisoners. When they reached Gale 40 andores 
were brought out to carry 40 wounded. Our men took 300 muskets and many lances, 3 
standards, 6 drums, and all kinds of other arms which the Europeans and natives {hrancos e 
pretos) carried, for, to save themselves, they got rid of all they had. 

At this same time the Sinhalese came down from Candia, according to the arrangement 
already described, to attack the Portuguese unawares in their camp at Manicravare, proclaiming 
that Antonio de Mota Galvao was killed and his camp destroyed. They did not, however, find 
the Portuguese asleep ; for, under the command of Joao Alvares Bretao, a vigilant cavalheiro^ 
they were on the watch and so prepared for action, that the enemy did not dare to cut through 
them nor even to make an assault. 

The Captain General, Don Philip Mascarenhas, knowing that the Sinhalese were 
descending, set out immediately for Malwana to be ready to assist where the need was greatest. 
Arrived at that place he heard confixsed reports of what took place at Gale. The Sinhalese 
also coming to know of the same, immediately withdrew to their territory whence they had 
descended. 

The Captain sent a detachment to reinforce Antonio de Mota Galvao, with orders to 
advance nearer to Gale and draw up his army within a cannon shot from the /or/a/e;sa. This 
was accordingly done, and in this way the perfidious heretics were reduced to straits, in danger 
of famine and misery, in consequence of which many came over to us, and being reconciled to 
the Faith by our Fathers, were sent to the camp of Manicravare in the service of our Lord the 
King, whom may God protect. 

The Hollander, Captain Pedro Barel, who went to Goa to break the peace, seeing the 
ill-success of his men, felt so disconsolate on his return from Paleacate, that a few days after his 
arrival, he was found dead one morning without any other infirmity than a melancholy due to 
the failure of his plans. 

To show that God Our Lord was with us against this enemy, who for the last 40 years 

there came to Goa, not long after the departure of the aforesaid Pedro Barel from 

that city, a ship of the Hollanders, well provided with aiiillery and all the wealth which their 
Company had in the kingdom of Persia, valued at several thousands of cruzados, which must 
already have been applied to cover the expenses of the Armada of our Lord the King. ^ 


3. Tke text (three words) not very clear. 

4, * SfreheyV (?) Oonq. p. 704, P. E. u, J^05-6. 
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PILAMA TALAWUWE,' MAHA ADIGAR: HIS 
POLITICAL INTRIGUES, 1798-1803. 

By L. J. B. Turner, m.a., c.c.s. 


T he numerous authorities on the history of Ceylon from 1798 to 1803, while setting forth, 
often in great detail, many facts which indicate the policy of the Kandyan Court at that 
time, show considerable diversity of opinion regarding both the nature of the policy as a 
whole, and the parties responsible for that policy. It is, accordingly, proposed to examine here 
the various details, and to enquire which of the rival hypotheses most adequately covers the facts. 

The death of King Rajadhi Raja Sinha, about the middle of the year 1798/^ may be taken 
as the first of a series of events which led to the expedition and massacre of 1803. The King, 
like so many of the latter day rulers of Kandy, died without issue, and even without nominating a 
successor. In such cases, the office of selecting a successor devolved upon the King’s Ministers, 
the chief of whom was the First Adigar, who, if a person of any ability, no doubt swayed the 
councils of the rest. ^ 

In this particular instance, the First Adigar, Pilama Talawuwe, was a Chief of consummate 
craft, great influence, and far reaching ambition, and having obtained the interest of the electors, 
raised to the throne, to the prejudice of the near relations of the King, a young Malabar,”"^ named 
Kannasamy, aged 18, himself related to the royal family.® According to usage, he was pro- 
posed to the Chiefs and the people, was in due form acknowledged, and ascended the throne as 
$rf Vikrama Raja Sinha, becoming known to history as the last of the oldest dynasty in the 
world.”® 

There can be no doubt that the Adigar' s ultimate object was to secure the sovereignty for 
himself ; and, although it is not clear what prevented him from immediately assu m i n g it, it is not 
difficult to imagine a combination of powerful enemies, who had first to be removed before so 
decisive a step could be taken. “ The Queen and all the relations of the former King were thrown 
into prison. The second Adigar, ' a man of an integrity rare in the court of Candy, was beheaded 
on account of his attachment to the family of his late sovereign.”® “Damagomoowa Dissave,” 
and the King's uncle “ Gampola Naike,” were assassinated or executed,^ while the members of the 
Royal Family, who could escape, fled to British territory. Among these was Muttusamy, 
brother of one of the Queens Dowager, who was placed under the protection of the Commandant 
and Collector of Jaffna, Colonel Barbut. ^ ® 

Other obstacles must, however, have still stood in the way of the Adigar's ambitions ; for, 
in February, 1799, he commenced his series of attempts to enlist the help of the British Govern- 
ment in establishing him on the throne. Lord Valentia^^ gives a detailed — and, it must be 

1, Th-is transliteration is adopted as being that of the Adigar ’s usual signature on aittu, &c., see Codrington. Kandyan 
Chiejs and Headmen, page U, The authorities give almott every variant from " Piilemy Thellavr ” <De Meuron) to *' Pilimi 
Talawa " (Marshall). Pilama Talavrwa is a village m Yatinuwara, (in the vicinity of the 65th milestone on the Colombo- 
Kandy road) — hence the locative termination The Adigar also had the names of Wijayasundara Eajakaruna Seneviratna 
AhhayakonPandita Mudiyanse (Codrington, D’OyZi/’s page I xv, cf Laurie 11,728). 

2. Codrington, from his collection of Sinhalese mnemonic verses, and a Kurunegaia ola, fixes the date as Wednesday. 
July 26th. 

3. Cordiner i 133. 4. Cordiner li 160, 5, For pedigree see Codringtonsi Diary after p. 269. 

6. Aninachalam Census Report 1901. I 13. 7, Arawuvravala sec Davy 312 and index to D'Oylj/s Dtary^ p. iv. 

Cordiner ii 160 and Lord Valentia i 279. 3. Davy 312. 10 Cordiner i 327, ii 160. 11. i 2S0— 296. 
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admitted, somewhat wearisome — account of as many as twelve separate interviews at Avissawella 
or Sitawaka, from February, 1799, to March 6th, 1800, between the Adigar and the British re- 
presentatives, Governor North, Mr, Boyd, Acting Secretary to Government, and, in one case, the 
Maha Mudaliyar. 

This account, compiled from “the most authentic sources,” and corroborated by 
Cordiner,^ ^ well as by Mr. North’s own correspondence, ^ ^ makes the Adigar’s policy fairly clear. 

It appears that the Adigar commenced the negotiations by making to the Governor “ a 
direct request to assist him in taking away the life of the King, and placing himself on the throne, 
on which conditions he would make the English masters of the country.” But this “ proposal 
so horrible to the feelings of a virtuous mind was rejected with indignation.” The Adigar then 
asked that the British should take possession of the country and place him at the head of it, but 
this also the Governor declined to do, as the English had no claim to the country and no complaint 
against the King. Mr. North, however, added that, if the King thought that his person would be 
safer in Colombo, he would be hospitably received there, while the Adigar could govern the 
country in the King's name, with the help of a British garrison in Kandy. This was the farthest 
Mr. North was prepared to go, in spite of the Adigar’s numerous attempts to persuade him to take 
action more in accordance with his schemes. 

Finally, it was settled that General MacDowall should proceed to Kandy as Ambassador 
to the King, as intended some time previously- ^ = Nominally, his mission had for its purpose the 
arranging of a Treaty between the two Governments, but probably the actual object was to ascertain 
the real state of affairs in Kandy, and, should these be propitious, to propose that the King should 
either take refuge in British territory, if his life were really in danger, or that he should have 
a guard of British troops in Kandy. The Adigar’s interest in the Embassy was confined to the 
possibility of using the British troops to back his claims, once he got them safely into Kandy. 

Throughout the negotiations, the Adigar represents the King, doubtless correctly, as being 
strongly anti-British, assigning, as one cause of His Majesty’s displeasure, the harbouring by the 
British of the other claimants to the throne. ^ « He frequently refers to the fact that his influence 
with the King is no longer what it was, and represents Kandy as being tom by civil dissension. 
He also complains greatly of Malabar influence at the Court. 

The Embassy eventually left Colombo on March 8th, 1800, and the General arrived in Kandy 
on April 9th. But most of the troops, which were so important a part of the Embassy, were left 
behind at Ruwanwella, only two companies of Malays, and two of Sepoys, out of a total of 1,164 
men, being taken to Kandy. The authorities do not agree as to whether this reduction was due 
only to the bad condition of the roads, ^ ^ or to obstructions intentionally put in their way by the 
Adigar. If the latter view be correct, we can see the operation of some force opposed to the 
Adigar ; either the King himself or the King’s party, of which we shall hear later. The Adigar 
possibly found that the introduction of all the troops into Kandy would get him into serious 
trouble with the King, and adopted the expedient of taking them by “ the most difficult and intri- 
cate paths ” 1® in order to compel the reduction of the force. Be that as it may, the Adigar’s 
chief interest in the Embassy— the massing of the whole body of troops in Kandy— -had now dis- 
appeared, and his scheming at Sitawaka made of no avail. In these circumstances, it was not to 
be expected that the Embassy would be a success. 


12. 11 160 ff. 13. Wellesley MSS Ceylon Weekly Literary Eegister Yol II. 14 . Cordiner li 160. 15 . C.L. B, II 277. 

16 thid, 270,278. 17. Cordiner ii 292 does not give any reason for leaving the troops behind. 18. Percival386 
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In addition to this, the General ascertained that the political situation in Kandy differed 
considerably from the construction made of it upon information supplied by the Adigar. * ^ He 
found the Adigaar’s power great but not to the degree we first imagined. He and the Dissawe of 
Leuk (Lewuke) hate each other cordially.” There was no inclination at the Court “to let us 
garrison the Capital, and Dessave of Leuk does not think it necessary we should protect King 
except against external enemies.” The troops were “ not to enter their territories without being 
called for.” Mr. North’s fear that the King's life was actually in danger was also probably no^ 
very well founded,-® and it seems likely that the King was beginning to show, as he afterwards 
fully demonstrated, that he was neither a ‘‘ puppet ” - ^ nor an “ ideot.”^ - 

In these circumstances, the General doubtless found it advisable to amend the proposed 
Treaty, an amendment which would explain the difference between the text of the Treaty given by 
Lord Valentia,2 3 and that found in Cordiner.^^ On this assumption, Lord Valentia’s version 
would be the draft as it stood before the General went to Kandy, and Cordiner’s would be the 
Treaty as proposed to the Court of Kandy, Lord Valentia’s text provides for the immediate re- 
ception in His Majesty's territories of seven or eight hundred men, while Cordiner’s version merely 
states that the Governor “promises to send troops. . . whenever they may be deemed necessary 
... to ensure the safety of his Candian Majesty’s throne.” 

In any case, the Treaty which was proposed was rejected by the Kandyans, and, as their 
counter Treaty was not acceptable to the British^ the General and the troops returned to Colombo, 
arriving early in May. 

For the next two years, various overtures passed between the two Governments ; but 
came to nought, as the Kandyans wanted an establishment on the sea coast, 2 ^ 

In the course of these overtures, we hear definitely, though quite incidentally, of the 
King's party in Kandy, “ But the Dessau ve Leuke, and the Chief Priest of Candy, who were 
favourites of the King, and supposed to be enemies of the Adigar, declined all overtures.” 
Writing from Galle, on July 1st, 1800, Mr. North says that the Adigar is losing credit at Kandy. 2 ^ 
The King must have been asserting himself, for the members of his own party were none too loyal 
at this time. By January, 1801, Mr. North could write that there was “ scarcely a man that has 
not made direct overtures to me.’' It seems reasonable, therefore, to look for the motive power 
of the King's party to the King himself, with his strong anti-British feelings and entire absence of 
any intention to oblige them by vacating his throne, or delegating his power to the Adigar. 

Although the Adigar 's scheme, as outlined at Sitawaka had come to nought, very likely 
owing to the action of the King himself, the Adigar still appears to have retained sufficient power 
in Kandy to enable him to proceed to his next alternative, namely, to provoke hostilities between 
the two Governments by some deliberately unfriendly act. In the course of these hostilities, the 
British troops would, no doubt, be able to depose the King, and the Governor would naturally 
turn to the Adigar, the ally of the British, to take his place. The Adigar could then rely upon the 
climate, or on any adventitious circumstances, to rid himself of the British after his power had 
been established by their aid. 

Several attempts to bring about hostilities seem to have been made by the Adigar before 
he finally hit upon the real casus belli — the spoliation of the arecanuts and cattle belonging to 

19. C. £. i?. II 237. 20 Mr. North seems to have realised the possibility of this : (’ordiner ii 160. 21. Cordiner ii 160. 

22. Philalethes 153 bases this epithet on Cordiner's description, but adds that other accourt^ are Jess in unison with 
such a supposition.** The MahtMUjavsa calls him “ a firm man,'* Wijesinha’s Translation, p. 376. 23. i 479. 24, ii 316* 
25. Cordiner ii 165. 26. loo, cit, ° 27. V. L. R, II 295. 28. ibid 300. 
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some Puttalam merchants, British subjects, while they were trading in Kandyan territory. No 
satisfaction for this outrage was forthcoming, in spite of patient efforts by the Governor to arrive 
at a peaceable settlement : the only alternative was to seek indemnification by force of arms.-® 
Two divisions left for the invasion of the Kandyan territory, one from Colombo on January 31st, 
1803, consisting of “ the flower of the Ceylon army under General MacDowall, and the other 
from Trincomalee on February 4th, under Colonel Barbut. These Divisions, having experienced 
only the feeblest resistance en route, met on the heights round Kandy on February 29th, and 
occupied the town, which they found entirely deserted, there being not a living creature to be 
seen, but a few pariar dogs/' ^ ^ 

Major Johnston's dictum that one of their (the Kandyans’) maxims is, seldom to press 
closely an enemy marching into their country ’ ' ^ ^ may be correct ; but the Kandyans’ treatment 
of the Colombo Division went further than non-resistance. '' The headmen declared that they 
had received orders from the King to treat the English troops with kindness^ and supply them 
with every accommodation in their power. ” This extraordinary attitude towards the troops of 
a hostile invading power was probably due to the Adigar’s desire to remain on good terms with 
the British, and his wish that the expeditionary force should be as strong as possible when it 
reached Kandy, so that it might be able to afford him the maximum of assistance in his designs. 
The slight resistance experienced at the Fort of Girihagama was possibly due to the action 
of some authority independent of, or opposed to, the Adigar, 

The occupation of Kandy by the British troops was the first step in the Adigar’s new 
scheme ; but, in regard to the second step, his expected summons to assume the Kingship or 
chief power, he was doomed to disappointment. The British Command adhered to the pro- 
nouncement of March 4th, 1800, namely that the Adigar would be regarded as the instigator of 
any aggression, and that he could not look to the British for protection. Sending for Muttusamy 
from Minneriya, it adopted him as King in opposition both to the King and the Adigar. ^ ^ 

The Adigar’s proved complicity in the affair of the Puttalam merchants, and the King’s 
failure to indemnify them, due largely, no doubt, to the Adigar’s influence, made Colonel Barbut’s 
suggestion of the adoption of Muttusamy appear to be the best course ; but it seems likely that 
it drove the Adigar to join the anti-British party in Kandy, and to support the King in operations 
against the invaders. It was rumoured, and, indeed, is very probable, that an attempt to capture 
Muttusamy on his way to Kandy was meditated by the Adigar, but that it was prevented by 
a strong reinforcement of the Prince’s escort.’^® About this time (middle of March, 1803) ‘‘parties 
of banditti hovered continually round our outposts . . . fired on guards and sentries during the 
night’' and put stragglers to death in a most barbarous and shocking manner. By a 
“ deceitful correspondence” with the General, the Adigar induced him to send an expedition 
to Hanguranketa on March 13th, with the ostensible object of capturing the late King ; the real 
intention probably being to weaken the British troops as much as possible, preparatory to ejecting 
them from Kandy. The losses experienced on this march, and the exhaustion of the survivors 
entitle the ruse to be called successful. Inroads were also made into British territory, one under 
Lewuke Disawa, the object being still further to harass the invaders, but they were beaten off 
successfully, and without much difficulty. ^ ® 


2y. The original documect.*. are givtn by Pci'cival, 2nd Edition 420 U. 30. Major John&ton’s yarrative, p. 25. 

31. Cordinerii IbO. 32. Natrative 6 . 33. Cord nei li 174 31. Gordiaer ii 177. 35. iM'd 184. 36. 186. 

37, 188. 38. 188. 59. iOS-ly.'. 
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In spite, however, of the Adigar’s natural opposition to the British at this time, he does 
not seem to have abandoned his scheme of obtaining their assistance to place him on the throne* 
On March 26th, the Maha Mudaliyar in Colombo received two letters from him, asking that his 
power be established. In reply, he was informed that, provided the safety of the late King's 
person be secured by putting him in the hands of the British, and the Province of the Wanni be 
ceded to Muttusamy, and that of Seven Koraies and territory for a road across the country, 
to the British, peace would be restored. Following up this correspondence, the Second Adigar^ 
who was of the Firt»t Adigar’s party, came into Kandy on March 28th, and conferred with the 
General on the proposed settlement. ^ ^ By this time, the British authorities had found that the 
adoption of Muttusamy had been a mistake, and that he commanded no influence in the Kandyan 
districts. They were also possibly influenced by the statement that Muttusamy, so far from 
bearing a “ character for humanity and politeness, as well as discretion and dignity,” and being 
an eminently suitable candidate for the Kingship, had undergone a public punishment for fraud, 
and was legally disqualified. ^ 

They accordingly entered into the following agreement, discarding Muttusamy in favour 
of the Adigar. It was agreed that the late King be dehvered over to the care of the British ; 
that the Adigar be invested with the supreme authority in Kandy, under the title of Ootoon 
Komarayen ” (Utum Kumaraya) ; that he should pay annually 30,000 rix dollars to Muttusamy) 
who should hold his Court in Jaffna, that Fort MacDowall, with the surrounding district, the 
road to Trincomalee and the province of Seven Koraies should be ceded to the British ; and that 
a cessation of arms should immediately take place between the contracting parties. 

This questionable step of the British authorities would appear to mark a material 
advance in the Adigar’s policy ; but we shall find that his schemes do not progress beyond 
this poinb and that the terms of the Agreement never came into force. 

Some slight knowledge, at leasts of the Adigar’s treachery would, no doubt, have come 
to the ears of his opponents, and would enable the King to consolidate his supporters by uniting 
their enmity to the Adigar with his, and, probably, their, anti- British feelings. The proposed 
Truce, for example, was not adhered to by the other Chiefs. They collected the inhabitants 
from all quarters, invaded various provinces subject to the British, erected batteries, and 
committed depredations.'’ In the neighbourhood of Kandy, however, the Adigar seems still to 
have been sufficiently powerful to have the agreed cessation of arms adhered to. Though he 
advanced to within three miles of Kandy on April 2nd, with a large force — for what object it 
cannot be determined — the expectations of the garrison that the truce would hold good, were, for 
the time, fulfilled. 

In accordance with the suggestion that the Adigar 's influence was beginning to wane 
at this time, and, no doubt, with a view to consolidating his resources against his enemies, he 
asked for an interview with the Governor to arrange a definitive Treaty of Peace. This interview 
took place at Damadeniya from May 1st to 3rd, when the agreement of March 28th was signed 
and sealed, Colonel Barbut, who had come from Kandy with 300 Malays to pay his respects to 
the Governor, undertaking to obtain Muttusamy ’s consent. ^ ^ A further glimpse of the Adigar’s 
resourcefulness is afforded by the statement that it has since been proved that he meditated 
to make Mr. North a prisoner ^ s from which intention he was turned aside by the presence 

40. 190. 41. 190. 42 43, Lord Vaientia i 298. 44. Cordmer n, 19u. 45. tbtd 199. 

46. 199. 47. 201. iS. 201, 
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of Colonel Barbut’s Malays. The Adigar probably expected that, if he returned to Kandy as the 
captor of the Governor, his influence would become sufficient to enable him to crush opposition, 
while he would also be able to dictate terms to the troops. On the failure of this project, he 
seems to have been fully ahve to the difficulties in the way of executing the Articles of the 
Treaty. As of assistance, therefore, in view of the fact that Colonel Barbut, Commandant of 
Kandy, was laid up with fever, he asked that General MacDowall, who had left Kandy on April 
1st, should return there at an early date. ^ ^ 

On his return to Kandy, the Adigar probably foimd the opposition even more 
difficult to deal with than he expected, and he wrote that he was unable to meet the 
General as arranged, without the King's permission. About this time, too, there is evidence that 
the Adigar’ s treasonable intercourse with the British was becoming known to his enemies. A 
confidential message came to the British in Kandy from Lewuke Disawa that the Adigar was a 
perfidious villain who had deceived the whole world, that no confidence could be placed in him, 
and that the Second Adigar had quarrelled with him. ^ ® It seems doubtful, however, whether the 
full details of the Convention of May 3rd, or of his previous perfidy, ever became known to the 
King, as he still retained his office, some of his influence, and his head. But his power, as 
the protector (for his own ends) of the British in Kandy seems to have been subordinated to the 
anti- British feeling of his opponents, and the doom of the garrison approached rapidly. 

On June 13th, Major Davie, on whom the command of the Kandy garrison had devolved 
on the death of Colonel Barbut, received a letter from the Adigar stating that he was in disgrace 
with the King owing to his endeavours to serve the British, and asking him to undertake another 
expedition to Hanguranketa to capture the King. ® ^ This time, this may have been a bona fide 
suggestion, as the capture of the King was the only means of preventing the total failure of the 
Adigar 's scheme ; or it may have been a suggestion put forward, on behalf of the King’s party, 
still further to weaken the garrison, as it had done on a previous occasion. But Major Davie 
decHned to comply with it, either because he suspected the sincerity of the Adigar, or because the 
troops were too exhausted to undertake the expedition. 

The Adigar, however, seems still to have wished to help the British as far as he could- 
On June 23rd, he warned Major Davie by an ola of the impending attack on the garrison ; again 
stating that he had lost the King’s confidence, and incurred his displeasure.^- But he seems still 
to have retained his office as General, for it was with him that Major Davie, on capitulating after 
ten ^ 3 hours fighting, arranged the terms of Capitulation, the Articles being written on olas signed 
by, and exchanged between, Major Davie and the Adigar. These terms were favourable to the 
British, allowing the evacuation of Kandy with their arms, agreeing that the Adigar should take 
care of the sick and wounded, and allowing Muttusamy to accompany them.® ^ 

It is difficult to say whether the Adigar was sincere in the offer of these terms. On the 
one hand, he might have considered it good policy to do what he could to help the troops, in the 
hope of assistance from the British in the future ; but again it is suggested that he disliked the 
British and was treacherously disposed towards them, and was merely waiting for a suitable 
opportunity to avenge himself on them for their failure to support his ambitions more readily ; ® ® 
or again, he may have been obliged to act with the King’s party, and may have been following 
out instructions in enticing the troops out of Kandy with terms which he had no intention of 
fulfilling. 

49 20i. 50 ^01. 51 2)5 52 308. 53 Davy says “ aboat seven ho an." 313. Barnsley (Johnston 135. 

Marshall 245> says ‘'from a little before daylight till 2 p. m.*' Cordmer ii 208*9 puts this 4 a. m. to 2 p. m.— 10 hour^. 
54. Cordmer ul20. 55. Marshall 107. 
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The first hypothesis would appear to be the best, for several reasons. The Adigar had 
always shown the greatest persistence in the scheme of British interference, and apparently 
continued to hope for its success for at least a year after the massacre ; ^ ® after the set-back of 
the adoption of Muttusamy, the British had again come round to his support ; and had gratified 
his wishes almost as fully as he could have wished ; in the hope of future favours, he had little 
reason to alienate the British by a cold-blooded and irrational massacre. 

This view is borne out by Dr. Davy’s account of the massacre, and incidental references by 
other authorities. Davy " mentions the conference about the terms of the Capitulation, without 
naming the contracting parties, and represents the King as taking energetic measures immediately 
after it to annul the conditions agreed upon. The surrender of Muttusamy is first demanded : 
after having him executed the King orders the Adigar and “ Malawa ” Disawa to follow the 
English and put them to death. “ The minister (that is, the Adigar) objected to the order, 
remarking, “ It is highly improper for those who have submitted to be put to death.’' “What ! (said 
the enraged King) are you siding with the English again ?” The minister then left the royal pre- 
sence, observing, “ Since he urges the measure, what can we do ? — He made another attempt to 
dissuade the King, by means of a favourite, who went in and represented the impropriety of such 
proceedings. On this second application the King became furious, and starting from his seat, 
cried aloud, “ Why am I not obeyed ? " The order now was too scon obeyed,” and the Euro- 
pean troops who left Kandy were, with a few exceptions, put to death with clubs and knives, while 
the 120 sick in hospital were thrown into a deep pit prepared to receive them. 

Cordiner’s statement that “ four headmen came up to Major Davie, and informed him 
that the King had been greatly enraged at the Adigar for allowing the garrison to leave Candy,” 
and the record in D'Oyly*s Diary that the Adigar “ wrote Information to the King requesting 
Directions, (about some 10 or 12 attendants who had begged for mercy) who ordered them all to 
be shot” bear out Davy’s narrative in representing the King as the authority who gave the 
orders for the massacre. 

It would thus appear, from a consideration of all the available details, that the Adigar 
remained pro-British almost throughout, more, of course, owing to anticipated assistance from 
them in his schemes, than from any genuine feeling on his part. The above rehearsal of the 
facts, so far as we know them, would also seem to support the definite conclusion that not the 
Adigar, but the King, was responsible for the Kandyan massacre of 1803 — a conclusion which has 
an important bearing on the reading of later history, as may be shown at another time. 

The future history of the Adigar is outside the scope of this enquiry, but it may be noted 
that it is reported that he regained his influence while the King was ill with smallpox in 1805 ; * ® 
that he successfully suppressed an insurrection resulting from the appointment of two Disawas 
to Seven Korales in 1806, that later he again incurred the King’s displeasure, and was deprived 

of all his offices, and then, being detected in an attempt to assassinate the King, and to incite 

rebellion, was tried for high treason and beheaded in 1811.®- 

Thus, the King prevailed in the end, proving too strong for his cunning and powerful 
Minister, a result quite in accordance with the above reading of his character, and with his later 
history. 

56. Cordiner li 258. 57. 313 ff. 58. Cordiner li 211. 59. IHan/, p. 42. ' 60. Cordmer ii 258-9. 
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A SUPERSTITION CONCERNING THE LOTUS. 

By BOTANICUS. 


T he following incident was recently related to me by a well-known planter : 

When on a sporting trip in the Southern Province, he observed that the flowers of 
the Lotus (Nelumhinm speciosum Willd., the Sinhalese Nelun) in that district were of a 
deeper colour than those which grow in the neighbourhood of Colombo, and, wishing to obtain 
some plants, he offered a “ santosum to any one who would go into the water and pull them up. 
But to his surprise, all the camp followers and the village men in the vicinity declined the offer, 
giving as a reason that no man could gather them, — they could only be gathered by a woman. In 
accordance with their statement, they fetched a woman from the nearest village, who waded in 
without any demur and brought out the desired plants. 

Can any of the readers of the Ceylon Antiquary furnish an explanation of the belief that 
the Lotus must be gathered only by women ? Is it universally held in Ceylon ? 


Note on the above by John M. Senaveratne. 

There is a belief in other districts, notably in the Sabaragamuwa Province, that the 
Lotus flower plucked by a woman retains for a long time its fragrance and richness of colour, 
while that plucked by a man fades and shrivels up in a few hours. 

I do not know the reason for the faith in this particular case, but I trust it will be 
forthcoming. 

As of interest in this connection, I might mention the popular belief that when a maiden, 
who is in love, embraces an amaranth, or looks at a tilaka, or touches with the tip of her foot 
an asoka, they burst into bloom. Classical Oriental literature is full of references to this belief. 

Here’s a passage from Act Second of Karpiira-Manjari, ^ a Drama by the Poet Rajasekhara 
(about 900 A. D.) : — 

Vichakshana : (addressing Karpura-Manjiuri) : My dear, now do as the Queen directed. 

King : But man ! What’s this ? 

Jester : Just you keep behind the tam^a bush and youll find out. 

Vichakshana : Here’s the amaranth. 

[Karpura-Manjari puts her arms around zV.] 

King: This lovely maiden, whose swelling breasts are ample as a water-jar, by her impetuous, 
close embrace, hath made the young amaranth tree to blossom with such a profusion of flowers that a 
veritable procession of swarms of bees has already arrived here ! 

Jester : Ah see, ah see, the miohty jugglery. For the amaranth tree, young though it is, just 
now close enfolded in her tender arms, all on a sudden shoots forth a multitude of flowers, — Love’s arrow^s, 
as it were. 

King : Yes, not one whit less is the power - of longing. 

Vichakshana : Here is the tilaka tree. 

\ Karpiira-Manjari stands a good while looking at it with sidelong glances.] 

King : Piercing, restless, and just touched with jet-black colly rium, and having ever as their ready 
helper the Five-arrowed God [Cupid] who bears the flowery shafts, — such are her eyes ; and when with 

1. See C. R. lianman’s translation, Harvanl ()rienfnl Series. Vol. IV, pp 259-261. 

2. ‘‘ Precisely such is the power." The tree’s longing tand the girl’s?) must have been so powerful as to produce this 
magic effect. 
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them upon the tilak tree the fawn-eyed girl a sudden onset makes, then it stands as if thrilled with delight, 
its crown all bristling with masses of clustering blossoms. 

Vichakshana : And here's the asoka tree. 

iKarpura-Manjari makes as if she were giving it a dainty kick.] 

King : 

No sooner had the maid, whose face is fair 
As is the radiance of the dapple moon, 

In graceful play, to the asoka given, 

With (rosy) foot whose (jewelled) anklets rang, 

A (dainty) touch, — than in an instant burst 
Forth into blossom, e’en from every spray 
In all its crown, a gorgeous show of flowers — 

A sight for all the denizens of heaven ! 

Jester : Say, man, do you know the reason why the Queen didn t satisfy the longings of the trees 

herself ? 

King : I suppose of course you know ? 

Jester : I’ll tell, if the King won’t get wrathy. 

Kiflg : What occasion is there for anger ? Unseal your tongue and speak. 

Jester : Although in this world comeliness of person does maintain the attractiveness of doting 
matrons, nevertheless, methinks, it is in youth’s tenderest prime that Lakshmi (or Loveliness personified) 
manifests herself as presiding deity. 

Ring : I catch your drift ; ® and, what's more, have something to say on that point myself. In 
spite of the fact that very young maidens, ^ by reason of their eager curiosity, ^ are a bit fickle-minded, 
nevertheless, it is with them, — their breasts just budding into view, — that the mystery of the Dolphin- 
bannered [God of Love] doth abide. 

Jester : Yes, even trees blossom out with the mystery of the beauty of form ; but they know 
not the mystery of love. ® 


CEYLON ARTISTS-HIPPOLYTE SILVAF- 
P. P. VAN HOUTON. 

By J. P. Lewis, c.m.g,, c.CS. (Retired). 

P erhaps some old resident could supply particulars about Hippolyte Silvaf, the artist who 
flourished in the ’Thirties and ’Forties of last century. I should be glad to know the 
dates and places of his birth and death, his parentage, etc. Mr. John Lane, the well-known 
publisher of the Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. C., is preparing a list of European artists who 
have worked in India and Ceylon down to the year 1850, and Silvaf’s name should certainly be 
included. There were some references to him in the Ceylon Observer some years ago, and 
Mr. Donald Ferguson wrote on the subject which was discussed also in one of the morning papers, 
which, I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane refers to “ a lithograph of a Sergeant in the Ceylon Rifles by W. H.” and asks 
“For whom do these initials stand?” (Notes and Queries for September, 1917). To this 
query I am unable to give an answer and, as he does not give the date or approxi- 
mate period, it is difficult to find one, There is a possibility that these initials may denote 
Dr. W. Hoffmeister, the author of Travels in Ceylon and Continental India, published in 1848, 
but I do not know whether he was an amateur artist. Perhaps your readers may suggest some 
other solution of the question. 

I should also be glad of any information about P, P. Van Houton who was the artist 
who made the sketch “A Front View of the Wesleyan Mission House and Premises, Colombo, 
with Representations of Ceylonese Costume and Modes of Conveyance,” which foarms the 
frontispiece of the Rev. W. M. Harvard’s Narrative of the Establishment and Progress of the 
Wesleyan Mission to Ceylon and India, published in 1823. 

3. ' Understood is your intention -I see what you mean,” namely, that the Queen is a triiie as compared with 

this tender bud, Karpura-Manjari 

4, Like Karpiira-Manjan, as contrasted with the oldish Queen. 

5. Which is still unrestrained by the experiences and the sophistications o± life, 

6. A. staid matron like the Queen may continue to bear lovely children, as the trees bear loyely blossoms ; but she no 
longer knows the keenness of youthful passion. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO STEAL A WELL. 

By THE Rev. S. Gnana Prakasar, o.m.i. 


I T is curious to note that the folk story of “ An Attempt to Steal a Well " i found among the 
Sinhalese is also related in connection with a village in Jaffna— Elalai, in the Valikamam 
North Division- The Tamil version is identical with the Sinhalese in every detail. The 
people of Elalai are often alluded to as ‘ Carriers of a well.' 

The word "‘Adukku/’ , I think there is no doubt that Adukku is a Tamil word adopted 
in Sinhalese. It is from a ptirely Tamilian root adu expressing the idea of ‘ nearness. ’ 2 Adtikku 
as a verb means ‘ to pile one upon another. ’ Adukku Chaddy is a common compound meaning 
a number of chatties for keeping provisions ready dressed, which are either placed one upon 
another, in a sort of hoop (called Uri) suspended from the roof of the house, or at the end of a 
pole carried on the shoulder. The transition of meaning from the vessels which contained to the 
provisions themselves is readily accounted for. 

I am not aware of a Sanskrit root yielding the same meaning. 


DUTUGEMUNU’S QUEEN. 


By H. C. P. Bell, C.C.S. (Retired). 


I T may not be easy to help Mr. A. H. Munasinghe, (Query : Ceylon Antiquary, III, p. 138) to 
“ the name and parentage of the Queen of King Dutugemunu,” by “ quoting the title, chapter, 
and page of any book ’ ’ ; but he can easily help himself — if he has not already done so — to 
the traditional “ parentage at least. 

Unlike the Biblical Jacob’s long servitude with his uncle Laban for the hands of his 
daughters, Leah and Rachel, Dutugemunu, the disinherited outcast, {teste T. B. Pohath^ Monthly 
Literary Register, 1895, III, 283), found such favour in the eyes of his prospective father-in-law, 

UrupeleUe Gammehe of Kotmale, for whom he tended cattle and tilled land with extraordinary 
zeal and success, that the Gammehe himself desired “ to make him his son-in-law.” The elder of 
the Gammehe’s “two daughters of matchless beauty ” — both unnamed — scorned to marry the 
“ vagrant ” ; but the younger girl readily yielded filial obedience. 

The marriage was celebrated promptly ; and Dutugemunu continued to work for his 
father-in-law, until discovered by Ministers of the Realm, who, after decking the Prince out richly 
escorted him back to the Capital to assume the Sovereignty of Ceylon. 

Whether his lowly wife accompanied Prince Dutugemunu from Kotmale to share the 
throne, and became the mother of “the Royal Prince S^i ” of romantic story, Mr. Pohath leaves 
to imagination. 

Perhaps Mr. Munasinghe may be able to glean further particulars, including the name of 
this traditional wife of King Dutugemunu from the “ Vira-suriya-gedara ” descendants of the said 

UrupeleUe Gammehe who, according to Mr. Pohath, “ still speak in the proudest terms of the past.” 


1 . Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. Ill, Pt II, p. 110. 

2. See Pope’s Lexicon to the Naladiyar s.v, Adu. 



AliAlilESA-SfOUNlTAiN* 




STOREY. 


Gdger's translaticHi of the Mahdvari^o we find in Chap. X. v. 44 to 47 i. 


“ With a great host Panduhabhaya parched from thence to the further . 

. . Gwga towards Here hY sojourned four years. When *' 

that he was there they marched thither, the King behind, to do battle", 

they had made a fort near the Dhumarjakkha-moimtam they fonght a battle 
Bnt the nephew pursued the uncles tc ' Ihis side of the river, and, having ’ , 

he he ^d the ur h)rii£ied camp for two yes ^ 7 , 

Alluding to the above in a footnote Pro * Geiger says of flie “ Gahga **: — 
Mahaweliganga. Pdragangd means, hroni standpoint of the narrator (at / "" 

the right, Oragangd ‘ this side,’ the left bank Ihe Mahaweliganga. As to the ^7/ 

(now Dolagal-wela) see Appenciix C.” v " 

Turning to Appendix C we read on p. - “ As a base of iurlher operations'! 

' a region on the right bank ol the MaliagangaU^haweliganga) the Dola-mountain. 


survives in that of the village Dolagal-wela in tlf^ Bintenne district, twenty miles ^ 
of the place so named which is now ra11<»d Alutna^^^'” - '!% 

Missing one paragraph we read further : 

“ In the meantime P's uncles have ah completed their preparations. The^ 
against the rebels and entrench themselves Dhumarakkha-mountain, Its “ 7' 

cleariy shown in the Mahdvansa, * Wc most k <^k for it on the left bank of the '' 
not far from the Kacchaka-ford. The chief obi ^ct of the uncles was evidently to ^ 
from crossing the river.” 

The Dola-mountain Prof. Geiger has locf <^orrectly. It is known to the local ‘'’'r 
Ddagala at the present time, and they had forme riy a temporary settlement there, now * 
He m^es an extraordinary mistake, however, in locating Dhumarakklir ^ 
There is nothing whatever in his own tranid ^^0*1 lo justify his locating it on the 1 7^* “ 
the river — ^in fact it is unmistakably described as right bank of the river. His own 

states that ‘ this side ’ means the left bank and ‘ t*^at side ’ means the right bank- lliat ’^7'^ 
Pandokal^^ya pursued his ancles to * this ' side/^^ river, it stands to reason that he 7 
fought fhem on ‘ that ' side of the river and parsnips them until they had fled across it, to 

If Prof. Geiger had possessed any p^psonal knowledge of the locality he - 

— J l-x? r Al_ _ ■% Ar _ r 1 X-L _ ^ » ■* 


* seen no possibility of doubting the location of* phumaxakkha-moianlain and the Kac * 

. (this latter, however, he locates correctly as th ^ presemt Mugamtota on the road from ^ 
— (Topawewa) to Egodapattu due east). 

^7:. There is no place on ‘ this ’ or W. b ^*^k of tl^ Ganga in any way corresp4««.»«>.^ 

0 ie descriptioii of Dhumarakk ha-mountain andl its surroundings ; but, on ‘ that ’ or ^ 

jctfthe Gan^ the mountain now known as Quoin or, locally, D/— 

^ . anciently Dmnbnlagala, exactly corresponds with] description. Gunner’s Quom lies ! ^ 

uiiles N. of Dolagaia. 1 ! 

At its very base, between it and the including the Kacchalm-f ord, (i*' '^7 

„ ££ss the great swamp, marsh, pond or lake known locally as Gangala-wila or Manampii£ 'y 
The whole locality, mountain, ^pond ’ and ford, : dluded to in Chap. X (vv. 53 , 57 , 58 , 
iescribe the present surronndings of Gunner’s Qi loin, and there can be very little 
Wd^mtota (Kacchaka^ford) hag been the princip ^ord over the Ganga for untold centu^ei^. 
The reason for this ford is that, for a many miles to the north of 

banks of the river, lie the great chain of ivr7as c ^ swamps rendering approach to the . 
difficult at any time other than the dry season, -^dgam/ofa lies clear of the last ^ ^ 

vamps, southward, on the W. bank, namely D iwnlanuwila and, on crossing the river 
a cdnriderable stretch of *high’ land between 6da tgala-wihi to the S. and the next 
Hvfvii to the north. ' 

There are, and were, other fords of ca the one described is the * 

-t ' 


. ,a. Chap. X ai7,a8r a rakkhioi numen Cel ‘V*- dwelt onttoe ” ’ . ’ ■ * 

MIJTiimbflidyavgaita. uiwdto wanooraboatiorthe form of a fifM ^ ^ ’ 

i Aw ptungjnit, isto the Mabaj^ani;?^ and cHmfaiix «^h again to the ihore bIm fled seyea iis ; 

yet Ukree Jdanea mofe ehe ^(uxa ipe pond and plunged yet agaiuia cIk' 
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THE MALDIVE ISLANDS: 1602-1 




Edited by H. C. P.(Bjpx, C.C.S. (Bedred). 


PYRARD*S \NARRATIVE. 

(Conttnaed from pctgs 


Chapter XVH. 

■¥ , > 

ihe Revenuea cf the King, Money, Traf/i^, and Commeroe of the Maidivee; aadt 

Merehemdise imported andr^exported. 


SyoBW. 

The Knig's Reveane' consists in his Demenses 
Ip nrfaicli many belongs and in the Doties the 

. 'Sid]jects pay of the Growth of the Conxitry, being the 
Fifth of all Grain sow'dik Fart of the Coco-Nuts and 
is also due ; but that is componnded for the 
whole Tear, at a certain Quantity of Honey * or fmit. 
•.Beaadea these Doties^ tiie King taxes them according tc ^ 
ibteSr Means, ina Quantity of Corefe made of the Coco 
‘Tre^ of the little Shells I have mention’d, call'd Bely 
of dry Fi^ in those islands where most is taken ; 
&r BO Money is paid in Taxes any otherwise than u 
. b u y ing of Employments; or leave to wear some particiz* 
Omamenis. He also obliges the People every Year^ 
''^ ''---Tni^ him sndh a Quantity of Calico, he finding the| 
n ; this serves for his Soldiers, to whom hcj 
new three Times a Tear, besides their Fhy- ( 

-iehas ^dsoa Sevenne ont.of Merchandise ; for alt 
vikak tpnclL there, aj^ly first to him, giving anl 
snt of thdr Cargo, and he agrees with them fori 
he wiD tal|a; which is commonly the best Fart, ai| 
bin ]Moe ; tfaes^ the People bay at a set Raf 
. is above fte Khog's ; and fhen the King sends 




Hurris. 

As for the King's Revenue.^ he has 
which are Crown-Znnds; besides a fifth Fart 
Grain and Emits of the Cotmtry. — I 
on dried Fish, Shells called Bely and C * 
which he lays upon them according to 
stances; k>r he has no Taxes paid him in "7’ 
what is paid as a Pnrehase for Titles and J 
licences to wear tipe AppareL He obliges, 
to .make him every Tear as mneh C.". — 
doatbs his Soldiers; fmr he gives them Cloaths 


This Revmnc is further enlarged by his 
the Goods imported by Shipping for a ^ 

arrives, than the Owners repair to him. ' 
an Aoconni of their Cargo, out of whicu 
what he pleases, at low Rates, and 
Snblects ..to take them of him. again al what 



to be di^xss’d of tfaronghout fhe I s lan ds 
vg tibe ridijest Men, at what Ptice he pleases, tho’ 

‘ have DO need of them ; receiving from them, in 
^ such I5oods as he has Qgc?tsi<Hi fcnr, at half the 
^ ^ 9iso often sends Abroad Ships laden with 

Commodity his Islands afiord; for which 
. t » ^ asGmrtaming of his Revenue, because 

ajEid falls according as Things happexu ^ 

plhe Khug, besades these Revenues, has some other 
; as ior Instance, all that is found on the Sea« 
belongs to him, and no Man dares keep it, but 
^ . * i up, and carry it to him, whether it be any 
^ Ships cast away, or Ambergrease, which 

idl Grnnen, * and whereof more comes upon those 
. than to any ofh^ Part of India ; and whosoever 
!** m to ke^ any, would have his Hand cut oft 
^ J also a Not, as big as a Man’s Head, which the^ 
lepn^times throws up, and somewhat resembles two 
" ’ Jiwg lTirf together. They call it Tavarcarre,* and 
: _ it comes from Trees growing under the Water. 
^Portngucses call it the Maldtvy Coco^Nai ; it is 
^ T medicinal, and bears a great Price. There 

. z Fishery of black Coral,® which belongs to flic 
' , who keeps Men for that Purpose. 

^^Therc is but one Sort of Coin of the Kingdom, 
is of Silver, being the Pieces they call Larins,^ 
about eight Pence, as has been said before. They 
and double, with the King’s Name in Arabick 
"nrs on them. AD foreign Coins of Gold and 
/ ’ go for their Weight, but other Sorts are quite 
. ^ ^ ; and it is to be observ’d, that not only in the 
„ Islands, but generally throughout all India^ 

" bears a better Price than in Europe^ and Gold 
For small Change, they use the little Shells I have 
•mention'd, call’d Bolyes, 

/ 






^ h^ qro Orngtry^ - 


/^Jisss. is a g^reat Trade at the Maldivy Islands, and 
arc much resorted to by the Merchants of Mcdabar^ 
' * V Onor, Bacalor, Cananon Catecut, Tan€mor, 
. , Cmlam, Cael, Gtusaretie, Cambay a, SuraBe^ 

' Persia, Ben^cde, St Thomas, Masuhpatam, 
0*mr Smd Stanatra, The Commodities they expmrt 
fliexu% are first, several Sorts of Goods coining 




f AH Wrecks found on the Sea^Shore are immediately 
brought to the King, for no Subject dares keep them ; 
\that same is done with Ambergreece, called by the 
(Maldives Gomen,^ which is more plentiful here than in ^ 
iany Part of the Indies, and whi<di is so narrowly looked 
mter, that whoevmr afqurc^nriates it to his own User 
j loses a Hand, In a Word, whatever the Sea casts upon 
\the Shore is the King’s, particularly a sort of Sca-nnts, 
paRed T€macarret* us bigas a Man's Head, which they 
/fancy to ^ow oh Trees under Water. The Portoguezn 
I call them Cocoas oi the Maldives. They are used in 
f Physick, and very dear. 


Their Money is Silver only, and but of cite sort, 
called Zoriits. ° However, all Gold and Silver is ' current 
here by Weight, as it is all over the Indies. Before they 
take it, it is tried in the Fire, and ei^lbry Man keeps 
Weights for that Purpose. There is a sort of Metal 
called Cohzn,* resembling Tin^ mnch esteemed in the 
Indies, but not current there. Iron-money passes no 
where in flie Indies but in the Dominions of the Prince 
that coined it. Having but one sort of Cmn, they are 
forced to cut it, by which they lose a tweKIh Pari. . 
Instead of small Coins they use sometimes Siells, l2,CXip 
of which make a Larin, and a Larin is wetrth about . 
eight Sols, being long, like one's Finger, and folded 
the King’s Name is set upon those Folds in Arabh^ 
Letters. Their Gold and ^Iver is all imported from 
abroad, but in their own Markets they often barter one 
Fhing for another. 

» The Maldives are well frequented with Merchants, 
ftmd the Commodities they send abroad are chiefly the 
fcocoas, with whic^ they load above one hundred Ships 
pearly. Of fliis the Cordage is made that serves aB Rm 
Ships of Arabis, Malabar, and aB flie Indies. They 
Lake also Oil and Honey ‘ of fllmt Tr^ and by weaving 
she leaves of the Tree make Sails. 


S* Fyrard differentiates between crude ambergeis fBL goj 
l^qu^itsappellent et estant prepare mauuere'* Seefootn 

Pyrard; raiwrcarrc M. /dr« kdrhi ^tbe bard (Rhel 
' leHewMffi, termed from mistake as to it habitat Cocos HaldMvie 
manner ofailments in former days. See Hah : 

->4 

" it: Wirjf s See the full note in Hak : Soc. Pgrard 1, 23ZS 
t£^ name has passed ro circular coins, both of copper 
fke liitter jgntu? to a rupee. The most moderr 
iiniditiii CA M, l7lft-99;, hut is not in circulation. Co^a tPys 


la> and purified ambergeis (M. mfUwxkaruX He writes “ I’amber- 
Hoik : Soe. Pyrard L 220. Ambergris . 
led) nat,** This is the Co€o-de~mer. or Sea coconut, ladoim 
k Like many other products, the Sea coconut was presenhed , 
£>c. J^ard 1, 230*1. 

rerarding the lorhi. The ^ngafed sflrer larin is obsolete 
and amnlgam, called bodu (big) Icfr# and Jntda idri^b of "^. 7 
' coins are neafly miitted. A gold iBOftarwas 


' ’ Jnm fheCbco-Tree, wtiich gjrows aatnrally there, with 
jgnt caltiTating ; as Cardage, wherewith all the Ships o 
India arc rigg'd ; the Coco-Nuts, wherewith above ai 
hundred Ships, are la ded every Year for divers Parts 
as also the Oil and the Honey of the same Tree, and 
Sails made of its leaves ; but Cordage is the greatest 




There is another Sort of Wealth in the Maldiv\ 
Islands, bein^ a Sort of small Shells, as big as the End o 
a Man's Finger, all white, very smooth and glossy, 
which are found only twice a Month, that is, three Day s 
before, and three Days after the New and Full Moor 
and there is not one to be found at any other Time. Th- * 
Women pick them up on the Sands and Shoals, going u] ^ 
to their Middies in the Water. They arc call'd ffolyj 
and an immen . s e Quantity of iheni is exported to all 
Parts ; insomuch titaf I have seen 30 or 40 Ships 
wiSi them in a Year, without any oOier Cargo. They 
areputi^m little Baskets, made of the Coco-Tree 
Z^eaves, Bn'd with Cloth made of the same Leaves, that 
the Shells may imt drop out; and Basket contains 
12^000 of them.* , 

The Maldivy Islands have also a most ftoitlfui 
p^iery [of aH kinds] as has been said, not only to 
serve'' . ttunuselves aburuSanti^, but to send vast 
Quantities abroad, dry’d; and it is much valu'd 
throughout all tndia^ and more particularly at Szanedra. 

Thesis also a consi^ral^ Trade to many Par^ 
of Indio, of die Maldivy Tortoise-Shel^* which are 
much valu'd, as beh^ uncommon ; for that Sort is only 
femsd there, and in die PtdUppine fplan d y , being very 
beautifol, anooth, bku±, and full of fine natural 
. ]^gureSw Mest of thenr are sent to Cambaya, where 
dkey make of them Won^is Bracelets, Cas^ and 
Tnutksp curiously adorn’d with Silver. 


They vend also Htde Shells, that contain a /^ „ 
in them of the Bigness of the End of one's Idde 
white, very smooth, and glittering.’ They fish ' ^ 
but twice a Month, three Days before and dunsie^^^ 
after die new Moon, and so before and after 
Moon, The Women gather them in the Sands ^ 
of the Sea, standing up to their Middle in Water, ’ ^ 
go cmly to Bengal ; the inhabitants of which ‘ 
so much that 1 have seen thirty or forty Ships ^ ^ 
without any other Commodity, bound thidier. " 
in Bengal they have enough of other Metals, yet 
Shells pass there as Money, and the King and 
hoard up prodigious Quantities of them, accr""^^-^ 
there Treasure. They give twenty Measures of 
a Fardri ot ^lells, each Fardel containing 12,00d.* 


They have, besides these, a sort of Torto^-sli^ 
called Comhe,* which is black and smoodi, and 
many natmral Figures ; it is found no where Imf 
and in the ^lilippin^ and g^ od best in Camb^^^ 


The Jdeddivums also have a C3onsi<^rable Trade 
- ^ Mats, which, they make curioimly of Several Colomrs, 
^with Yarmty of Figures, and die Rushes arc very fine. 
They are much valu'd by the i^orh^ueses andlndiar^ so 
that the Trade of them isconsiderab^.^^ Theyahomake 
fme CaBco^ and Silks^ but c^smmonly not above three 
Yards long, being as much as serves to wrap about them, 
and others for Garments and Turbants.^ Thus the 
Maldivy Isl a nds are much r^urted to by ^veral 
Nations, on Accxiunt of the Commodities here mentiem'd. 


Here they make fine Rccd-mats,^® and Clz" 
Cotton and Silk.'^^ 


7- Pymrdi — ^**00 les appelle Boly,”* The cowry {CyptA 
mlong footnote to Rak i iSoct 1, { 

- _ 8. H. Isotta. They are still so tied up with coconut le^TC 

8. H.hiAa&tt: Sin. See Bell .Seport^pp.^K^ 

^ * ' W. JC htma t made in Snr^diva Atotjrom. a rush (1 

thr^ oedours adof^ed,^ — bliuh yellow brown, and white— and 
jwnae tine the wotrld over^ and have tusdy obtained nnqnaJilted ee 
11. Two or three qualities of cotton cloth are woven « 
▲tolls ; thouffh occaaionslly made elsewhere for pri vai e n^e. The 
which are extracted from a root. M. ahi (Morinda eiirifolia). 
iogethetrin ooco-aut water, (Bell, io^etCp. 88;. 


mcnetaj, M. hoU, Cf. Sin. bzUa, hdi, Conries are 


tf. hatt). delicacy of pattern, in happy combinadon: ' 
n permaneicy of dye. tb«»^e fine mats surpass anything 
mmendation (Bell, Jfeport 88). 

;liiefly in Malosmadulu (Bda-fnrhi Island) Addu^ and 
dy« employed are excellent, partfcniarly the red and . 

Ehe black dye is ob^uued by boiling gall-nu^ and psam 



ifli Sfert'-ctf cmrifenm'Gn 
I^. 9 i 0 rvi^ tor no oflber Use but to anoiiit the ficMlf 
'BsfSiSnglArtcut to diew nriOi&toto; Zrm, Steely 


:f Ml n J. . - 

jTFiDccduC.ni^'iB' sort; all fliellecnsiwrKa^iitf 
I every (king is dieqi^ because of’ UK Nunber mm 


» wT M ¥ffg t .ffregp lu c^ucw 'wxuL zKnpte ; iron, oicej^ i — * — ** ^ ^ «hwv«.» wn 

C/fento-Ware^ and ^ ofber Tbin^s they have not :; i 9****^ They import all tticsr Gold an^ 

F«t an those lldii^ are there dheap, becavse otf' H^^I*****^ Iwt toy it np i 

jSreat Qnantiiiea imporied by the many sIm|i^ theto Clines Xeyreto' a* dietr chief Tfetamy. 
tod diither. Gold and SUver is also imported, 

1 to never cajory^d ttoum agato ; for toeynn^ ' 

itraii^gera the toast of it on any Account, but toy if' 
aXienmiey and sia^OnnnieQts for their WiTCSu '\ 
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SnSAlESE FOIKLOIE mTE& 

ip^ FOUCu>re Noibs b 7 Arthur |&- Pbrera. Adino^^ 79 pages, Btift 

Press, Mazgoa^ Bonthay, IM?. . 

^iilS iaaiD wrcellent book; so far asiiit goes.) The Sinfi a |es ei^beBeist customs and stone 
■ - p r esen t coBection were orntrilmted by. vTiter to fbe.fmiKan Aaiiqaary iomtaes 
1^ ’ , ago ini a series of ariides under the titiei ol “ Giiiiqgees ^.‘ Sinh a le se Soc^ Life."' 

. are now offered, anq^fied. and rearrang^i h» the stndent of f<dldare in Ceylon, as a tns 
'tttflier researdi. -Tlie writer has adopted the ^cheme ef dassffiodieh in toe FcdUore % 
tiixid^ihpcdcaf'fiQihlorei i'* Vv_'' 

REBISIOB^ AMTWIIES. 

r.^'CAT AlJOC^ '! RAXSOHNE OF< FREHESTORICi ANTIQ1H;|^ W. THE MUS^M. AX 

' CAXCDXXA by J. GOc^ BROWN, HAdiF-G-S. 155 pages, IQ platesi. * Garemmenb 
” Oenlral Press, ' Snnla, 11917. R$. 1-8 or 2 sl 4^ . 

ai tois. ratalogne wa^ undertaken at toe wish of Sr John 
W wBdfe^gieaeral nf Arrb^if^ m India , in wfaofse charge toe opBections 'tow ri^. and .pari 
tJ^ peepeea^^^ iihpieBieatotoenisdves ltoyebeen systeniaiicel^,.i^^ and Ubel 
Nl&be^n,a£ti^,ha,'*higJaai’fw'inany years stod neglect:..' nnangement a 

»i, .|^i]^i^wa s. jwhnwr^ diiOncJogicd a»^‘^'*' °"d a ri ly gepgrapld^ >' Ghreoolo^cally, . 
gied QtoopifectidBS. M^.toe^..f^^ Antr' .stre/aaw;.n^ leco^usec 

cnr^idkal^ arerto yd.cultare intoeca^^Tei^niwstaftoeihqnstoraice; (1) Fdaeoii 

. ^nde S!^ AgCi (2) toe.Neolithic or Pofislie^ Stone: Age, (3) toe Goffer:. .Age, and 

■ .^Z^- , .j ; ‘1" cif/v'-' 

PQBtKjpHiS lECEWEfc^J;^'"' 

- r.We have Also received the fcdlowing piybl ic at ic ys, faSer xc£en»M3es to which will be 
a.jtoc pddissne.pf Ceythiz Anliyitoiy : — | - , .v\ 

' the FAIXAVAS bv Ur. G. JOUVEAtf-SUnkEUlL. 87 {ngea-Spiaies. Fbndicfacrry, ivt?. toi 
' P ARAWAPT BA TiTfagw* aiafCAnAB iPA or tte Senmmsca Atfei^teinp. by ABHIDHAMM 

.... fl^QIOaiAlUUITtA TP^a. t is® Palies. I Colombo, IMT. ' 

; MAHANHillBSA.. Vcd. 1 (FAIi Tort S^wieir). EdiU by X. HE lA^ if A|XJ^ POUSSIN asdl 
-THOlUkSk ip.pafta London, IJIA ■ " V. ' ...■-■.■•■ y . 

U.;i . < .r;' ^ .SOT^^ n li^ ftnmatlba-iotifa II, 2, (PaH Te»t Society). 

.- Sniini- Vbi. Q liaiiaw afigp. A^^balra^ra)*^ ^ Piuayuianafg^ ^EL to dSA Lon do n, 1917. 

' :>THEI)ikuiAXABA0 PLATES OF JAmAPEKAMAIJ.^ AJL 'ttft’7. {Hyderabad Ardtaed 

Om Rupee; ' 

...nK ' *;'icepovt oi tbe'Snpcrtnteailrnt, (Mr. X^w Seiw Eb), ARGHdEOXOdCAL SURVE7, BIQUtA 

taldn^SlsI ManA. t«7. 54 peges, RaDEPcn, 1917. One Rnpee (tA.-<d.). 

Bqpeet bf'the Snperintendeat Aiyar) of flm ARCHEOLOGICAL STB 

CHICLE, for 191A17;: » P»8*s* Ptesbawar, 1917. $ peace. 

\ ^ Siqiermieiidait ({Kr. JL B. oUbe ARCii£OLOGICUa>i 

E^' MAIXRASy far i91A-17. Madras, 1917. Rs. 

.^Hr. G. “^Eiiad rni ni thkAiidfaaJBjpcal Departi^ 
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THE BRITISH OCCUP. 
TIME PROVINCES O! 


By L. J. B. Tu 

A lthough nearly all the necessary mate 
1 history a£ the occapatbn of Ceylon by ti 


* " , form,' no attempt appears to have bi 
iustory of that change of Government is of some 
detailsii which have been insnffidexitly explained. 
‘ the Dutch defence of Cotombot while others are 
Repayment of pensions by the J^ritish, for som 
V. the Dutch Service,^ — it is time that the m 

The material referred to consists of : — 

* ‘ v t ** ^ CoBectioa of Notes on the Ath 

'/lily fjf Iffcmsienr de la Thombe (Voyage / 


. . of the Euyal Asiatic Soriety. Ceylon Branch, It 
priaeiuoAilnn.iO'Tombo’s aceoant. but the appendix, contoiniBg t 
: Si leoBt yaluabte part of the pablication. 

'C ' -V.'R 7hiB„iaid indeetf tho whole article^, was written before 
JofOracU of the Dutch Burgher Union. Volume 
f :- • V '¥lio Ofbsiiwnh French lain the B. A. E Library. The 
' VM •*peiwiaBll«enBrf« /SO*. ia». fSC 

; ' TBT^ tiy BttKj of tfaeauthorities* Tcamoit tii 61 

.> > V-% Rtfie^T avid to be Captain E» Suchlisg, (Csy^ 

du Ginie empfey^ pr 
OAtAwl de VArmie dfJtaHt" 
^ 0^9 he«a sayalnable to..loTei 
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ifonoatioD being “ ^ven to me at Batavni 
k employed there, who had form ed pert of tte 

een the Dntdh and British Cmnmanders. fonnd 
in the Secretariat, Ccdornbo. and fonaag hf bt 

Reminiiuiaiaes, valaaide as Wd^ was with the 
ig acmnmissiad in litoMi-battalian of Native 

1 accoont of tiie cqieratimu in qnes^. written 

on " by Jnhan ianies ^:QitqR, 

tmas Nomb^, 1915, of tim Tfn^ q/ C^JkiR 
argely compiled,'' as the wriijpr .says, -fram the 


the British ocnqiation is ve^dosely bii#id tqi' 
le first place, note fhe^sdieat^pdmfsiathe hdtcx'.i v 
95 led to the coionMfl tmoUem’ hrrahrii^ 
if Orange bdhg the first Bpeze£tary Sfadlhcdd&, 
te d^ not, however, remain J^g in. agceemeht 
Ind^fendence, ^ Stedthhlder sy mpgifliti^ yfjQi 
1^*® *^* olted .'Cfdmu^p in l^Bl, war .broke out ^ 
diqwted qnestiqn: ■ as to ' whefeer ' nenfar 
‘ ' §todtlm^r ; j Oiiiri’treiBia^ .proa ' ' 
” party Tsere.- i i ^^ . ti . ^ ::;%Ji?^,,Ihihji''aMni 
leaiOe.wasxaoncldded :v.Vv_ 

ensed the pabicd pai^ that j^ of ^ Ha^V 

‘ossia was ohiti^d. to interfhtc cm facfulf his ■ 
ites. bttng isiteiied npin 17«5. ! W h^ > 

>ied, and tfie ''Stadthcdder, who had bemi dixv^ 
'’ere . compelled, mncfa a^jin^ th^ yff y 

1 “old and lawfnl Gdvenunent sysimh .of '&e^'' 
General wid the Hawditary A ^ 


! French Ncpa^,;'l^siaM^ 

United I^yinc^;' ''' 

' A. Lotebz y ih» ifi ghr^ iii» ^ Ceyiim 

rf * 'Vi-,, 

vember)S,179^ wd w« Ja^ ^ jg^stai^oCUieonrt^ande^ 
o? GaHe, irhen hie b«<$am F<Bi ^Mjutinzt. ‘ \ ... 

VoB^ who knows Mr. Ciaiti^aB'. ^zsonalirx 'k^ly a'itiimrn^' — — 
2 nd •■Picheerii^ViJ.' sii^sBd'.^cf.'R. Te; Wh«!ni» ,'- " 

rsa. Is vaB..;C«etd irr 
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General Picfae;gru, during a severe frost, invaded i 
and storming the island of Boxnmel. He crossed j 
the EngHsh troops under the Duke of York, 
Amsterdam on January 20th, and soon occupied 
at Holder, being captured by the French Hussarslj 

The Stadtholder fled to England, and th'^ 
by die RepuUkan party to bring it into line with; 
the accompanying offices were abolished ; a new < 
new creation was called the Batavian Republic. 

Although he was thus deprived of hislj 
Stadtholder does hot appear to have had any inte? 
Batavian Republic, As the simplest way of prev<i 
the expedient of using British troops to reinfo 
protect them against their common enemies, the F 

In the case of Ceylon, the orders from tl' 
preserved in his letter of 7th February, 1795.* ^ 

- Honour^ Confub^ 

decuhed it necessary to address you this commui^ 
comale e and elsewhere in the Colony tmderyour 
&iiaiit whk^ wffl proceed also to admf 

mi^t saldy amihchr the 'wm:^ps^ fixates, J ^ 
on behaM of Majesty Great Attain ; and y f 
belonging to a Power that is in friendship and 
to prevent the Colony from being invaded by the 

Wherefore, Noble and Most Honoure^ 
commit you to G^’s holy protectiem, and mmdn^ 


KtsWf 7th February r 1795.** 

The indefiniteness of these instructions dl 
the British Command, is apparently put to th'(^ 
admitted. No orders are made on the relation J ' 
die British troops were to be at the disposal of 
on their own initiative. The phrase ^*who come 


la Anthonisz’s Bepert on Dutch Beeords^'' p. 138, la. ib. j 
UftTch 27th, 1S02. Ceylon was retained for the British. Bonlger^i 
had the choice of Java or Ceylon, and the Addison Ministry chose. f 
he anytbinc hut an appendage of India, while Java might be the sL 
was. no doubt, what settled the decision in favour of Ceylon, cf. Pe^ I 
giyen in the Ceylon Jfunuof, 1912-13. p. 15. It would appear that tb'. ‘ 
C«ylott.aDd that the Dutch were very reluctant that the Brlti^h 
Sflith S> referring to Lord Malmesbury's Diary and Correspond tnce' 
was the cjhief anbject of dispute during the negotiations at Lisle, 
peufiamais eonaentir a ceder a CAngieterre Veylan nc Trincomalee, | 
pouesaioiu qui serait rendre VAngieterre maitreaac ae I'Jnde ‘ — M. Fe 
It wa* also proposed that the British should cede Ceylon, with the 
UOB, WeUiitiejf MSS. C.L-B. W. 11, 12S. The copy of a petition of ce J 
▼ian Bapnhlio, published by Mr. A. £. Bnultjens in the Ceylon Antiqi.. ' 
theeeMion to the British of this large and fruitful Island *' wuba & 
trad*,'" added to which is the fact that in it is found the finest 
TMseomalee, a Bay the equal of which is baMly' known, in w bicb u' ' 
irhiBh iaof 8U<di importasee to the Bnglish, tlupit it aasnrt s their 
delend their posteasions , . . with much ease and good success agai ^ 
vhat t^thcreaeoii that induced the Bataviau Republic to agree ^ 
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e sti{^x>sed todo so whe&er die Dutdi Co mwand 


wh-Y the Sfadthcddo' could not expre^ hims e lf 
re directed not only against foreign invaskm, bat 
latter, them could be no betto* precaution than a 
tr<K^, who had ncdfamg in conuncm with the 
, orders for the dispo^cm and cmtrol of these 
/e rise, as we shall see, to different interpretations 

le Stadtholder, and to the mrders (A the Ifome 
. a force to Trincomalee, consisting of the 72nd 
ni, with two battalions of Sepoys and a detach* 
es were under the command of Ccdmid Janms 
rfficer, well-known, and at that time, mudi liked 
pellation of ‘ Old Row.’ ” » * The naval forces 
r armament arrived off Trinc omale e on' August 

/as despatched to Colombo in His Majesty's shqr 
h, to “ the Honourable J. P. Van Angelbeck, 
al situation. This letter notifies the Governor 
forward^ through the Secretary of State, “ will 
d Holart to contam the mdras of tiie Stadtholder 
i protecti<m of His Majesty of England. He 
ig possesrion of the setQements by the British, 
•d to the Duteh at a general Peace, V» which 
In the mrantime, the Offious Com m a nding 
iers to cultivate the friendship aM good will of 
as Majesty's disporition to grant them aUthe 
with the general interests of the En^pire, be 
)t to be infringed, nor are fr«^ taaces or duties 
lade for defraying the e:q>ense of the interned 
tenml trade, ami trade with other possesrions of 
s as the sul^ects of tlm nu^t favoured nation, 
'left in the full and fr^ poss^riem of tlmir 
; known,” and the Dutdi troops are “ to be taken 
h they are now emjdoycd.” 

ip “ the several Colmiies and Settlements upOn 
le British Forces have the King’s ‘‘ express ctan- 
casure winch, being the result of your disc^ard 
,r you re^i^bk f<n the consequences.” 

o be addiessol to foe Officers Cconmanding foe 

the cemrse of action deefoed upem, is a^md fen*, 

- - -- 

is. See 302—4. 



la. K.A.S.J.332. 
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^British ri^oroeiaieDls should be sent ; that the 
was aimed against inteniat Jacohinismt and it 
lements that were required. But, in theabsence 
seems to be a non oeqaitar, and he would have 
i relied on &e broader, issue, naiudy. that as 
a, he WHS entit led to act sigaii^ the Dutch 
Stad tholder , he was prepared to do so padfi*^ 

^ ord^ to 

enburg wc^ didy forwarded lo' Trincotnalee. 
cur here, owing to the action of the Dutch 
^ This officer seems to have regarc^ the 
idon. On August ist» he sep^a “Nbte**^^ 
Hoffmann, saying that be has news of 
y at Negapatam, and that fb^ are puUicdy 
that the Conmmdoane should assure him that 
ish ship will be allowed to enter '' Bummbaay,"* 
sulqect of the Governor’s instructioiis about 
^rec^ved feom Cohmdxi. . ^ 

i reply to this note frmu H. Suffolk’* 

tliat matters have already bebn explained to 
jcHT Fombauer's orcters have been delivered to 
’ friends of the. United Provinces, to protect 
his allies, but that they^haye instructicaDis to 
the purposesof protection. 

At^ust 2na;^* accepting the explanation ^’df 
Hc^ however, finds that the order to. receive 
ve, in that it is signed by the Governor only, 
the nmjority of the Members of Council. He 
ut that the interval can be employed in making 
He states that he has cnders to advise the 
and to ask for the necessary assistance, and 

* Stuart reply, on the same day, agam from 
r the recqpfion of the ^QO men yms Governor 
epted by them, althou^ it was by no means 
lamation.” They add that Fcnnbauer’s 
ginal instructions, and hereby require 

3 r his refusal will be ccm^dered as a dedarati^ 

d and BeUon to {nrotest fotnially “ contre le 
or and'^Conikil tbe withdranral of |]ie. 

■ have tosoived “ to defend forces ire 

I ' ■■■ I'll 
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lave the forts and estabHsfainents which have b 
to themseLves znasters thereof.'’ But 
their last word, and preparations are made for a 
The Irtish troops landed two miles frc 
as^the Garrison apparently thought the strong 
ground on the evening of the 18th August, ope^ 
the 26th, a practicable breach had been complef 
to surrender, but demanded inadmisrible tef 
few minutes the white flag was displayed, the 
the garrison was to be allowed to march out 
Colours flying to the Glacis, where they will 
Prisoners of War, the oiBcers keeping their 
to ils ownei^ but all public pr€^>erty was to 
officers axd mm — 185 Xhikh, 84 Swiss, 136 
120 others* 

F<»ri Ostenburg, commanding the entra 
the tmnns bring rimilar to those off ^ed in the a 
of 8 ArtiUerymi^n,'^ ot the Regiment de Meurou 
The Briti^ casualties during the siege 
wounded, many of them being caused by a 
bid wi& ore^^ at n^ht, kilfod wounded 
guns and elf ected their retreat into ttic Fort. 
been greater, the Re^ment de Meuron alone Iri 
H. S. de Meurmx-^Motiers, which was stationed k 
From Trinccmialee, the British proce 
Batticaloa, with a ^orison of 39 Europeans and 
S^iembmr 27th, Point F^ro was taken, and on 
the Britirii became masfi^ oi MuUaitivu and Ma^ 
In the meantzme, the Govern nent at | 
with the Governor of Colombo, M 
In thrir letter of September 22nd, signed by 
last two bekig Members of Council, the Madras^ 
been drivmr to the alternative occupying thj 
the failure of the Dutch Government to acquie| 
the arrangements suggested in place of them. * 


24. ibid. 

Haafner, apparently a German, who was at one ti 
Ura veiled widely in the Eut. while he condemns Governor von An, 
aa he did, enlogiies Fombauer for refuBing to carry out the Goverm 
male wbn rafuBing to carry out the orders of Angelbeek. made a v 
forced to yield to the superiority of their forces. 1 am sorry at w 
oficer . . It would have been well if he had then been Governor of 
iC.£.i2: W. V, 11«>. 

W, H. W. U. 7. 27. Marshall 26, without 

2d. An exact copy of the original of this Capitnlution is g 
pointoof iniereailjfthis document settles the spelling of Colonel St 
Oelombo^ mar Stewait as in Pereival. 29. Cotto 

SQ. Vide Capitulation of Foit Ostenburg, li.A.S J. XX, < 
3S. 62. 33. Pereival 2nd Ed. 64-5i 

34. GoUos 16. H.W.M.7. 35. Cotton 16| 

36b Vide letter of Colonel Stuart to Governor of Fort f 
Eaguire ’ mentiOBed ia no dotnht. the collecior who later gav 
Sorant 37. H.W.M,7. 36 
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f the reduction of the Dutch Settlements by 
hart’s letter of July 7th, making it perfectly 
e control. As an additional inducement to the 
e information that the Count de Meuron had 
causing a considexuble diminution ofdiefwce 
ment de Meuron being 'paxi of the Colombo 

by Charles Daniel de Meuron, a Swiss, who 
French Minister of War, to form a Regiment 
J Hope. De Meuron was bom at St. Sulpice 
when he was 17, and was three times wounded 
American War. In 1781*® he made with the 
regiment ” and in 1782, we hear of the Re^ment 
the “ Hermione,” in time to help to recapture 
: received its baptism of fire at Cuddalore in 
a short time, being sent latmr to the Cape, where 
1 duels among the officers, and desertions from 

umed to Ceylon, where it saw active service 
against the Kandyans. *2 About this time, 

, and gave his Regiment in charge to his brother, 
egiment as Colcmel Commandant in April, 1787. 

arles Daniel writes to Mon Cher Frere — En 
avec lequel favois fait la capitulation pour 
tyesolution de le reiirer de Varm^ Hollar^oire 
ce de sa Majeste Britanniqne qui a donne sa 
et qui a garante la conservation de la ConstU 

% military authorities in India, and Coloi^ Hugh 
^ylon, was sent by the War Office to Neuchatel 
on.*^ A provisional agreement was signed at 
id by General Dundas, h e a d of the Indian Army, 
lould at once proceed to hnlia to st^^omfend 
£t Europe for Madras to conclude the necessary 
I tember 6th, and at Madras on Septonber 24th. * ® 
r 

H. W. M. 5 gives tbe date of Uds Oatatulation as 3iay X7?8. 
ej^A^S J. 305. 41. Cotton 12, H. W. M. S7. 

x»it€rary Segister^ McnOdyt TV WZ, quoia^e an 
*^22 dt Meuron^ Colonel ProprUtaire du Bigimtnt, dTapris let docunuitUa 
get : J7. Woljrath ei de ; £995** states that Colonel Charles Daniel 
^ e Begiment before leaving. Cotton IS ^ys the transfer toc^ 

n 

A. Beachcroft informs me that there is a Gondelonr in the 
which would lie on an overhnd route from Tellicdiorry to 
oth. 4(^) and in Madras on September 24th. (H.WJif. 

dnd wrote the letter there on some intermediate date. The 
^W.M. 9 46. m. 47. Cotton 


instruct Governor North by their tetter oi I8th May, 17^ 
_;n Ceylon, & 5,060 in view of his great and m^torions service 
mbt, refers to the negotiation ofthetra&M<»r of the Bdgim^ 


V 
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The main facts of the transfer were i 
the letter of September 22nd, delivered proba 
Re^ment, writing to the Magistrates of Nencha^ 
Parlimnent€drCf^^ teini^g a representative o 
Goverm^ that the Regiment de iifetiron had p 
virtue of an engagement entered into by A 
mi the coa^ of Cmrmmmd^ had written by the 
to notify hte of the chaii^e.*’^ ^ ' 

Whetiior <»r not it be the case that Colei 
actively en^tged in preparing for tiie defence 
witii si^preme arbitrary power during an illness 

bemr very little delay m attending to the pro 
Convention between C^vemor Angelbeek and Ma 
Ckdonel Pierre dc Menron, who was 

certificate as to his conduct as Commandant c 
Resolntion of the Regency of 13th October, 1795, 
Comi^ny, mid freed from its oatii. It stated tha 
had always ccantnct^ hhnsdf in a praiseworthy 
as a man of hononr and of irreinroachable conduct 

The date of embarkation of the Regii 
Frederic himself , as the day of the signing of 
Angelbeek*& letter of November 12th® * infers tfa 
to stint idt Tuticorin on that ^te, the arran^ 
de Meurem were to ^ to Tutkorhi in the La F"i 
Atamgum^ avess^ b^ongmg to a Frenchman, 
bemrdbe^en D^mtks erf French hidia to the A 
arrived shortly before with a j^s^Kui, umier th 
the two mmitimmi} by Tcanbc, as bringing 
** whkdi were nearly all purchased by the Govt 
Arnold and the Gruiaaf had already been desp| 
there, under the superintendence erf Captain ZuetC 

Although there were rumoni^ among the 
the seventili company, then flie sixth, with part of 
cm the La Fidete^ The Governor watcdied the 
good ord^^^wfll surprise, ifext day, ttie first af 
first c^mqiahj^ being drunk, and file band uncM 
c^mq^any through fim town to the strams erf A 

r - I 


V'tip'.v ■••• 


There seem to have been many desef 
Vangine®^ being accused of being at the head of \ 
He appears to have been successful at Galle, for or 

la R.AJSLJ* 4m-4. CottoB (18) does not seem to bo comi 
when word arriTod that Charles Daniel de Bfenrrn had I 
of October, mS, btit. Iho hrinsatment cannot bo dated before Sti 
to. Tombe SIS) states that Major Agnew came 1 

Cp. STD) refers to this, possibly both **L*Beroine " and Farliaml 
. , 53. Ootton \ 53. B.W.M. & ] 

M Tmnhe M. 57, Ttonbe RAJSJ.m. Ct 

.. act Gotoofr l?. . I 

- ^ m Thia is probably the Major Vaneiite ef Tombe*! aceon 
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ft the proprietary Colonel, Charles Daniel, and 
\spectable pere. ” ® ® Pierre Frederic accompanied 
Brigadier-General, to settle the disaffection 
officials. At the head of the Committee of 
^ring the Island to tranquillity, and laying Hie 
j>n. Frederic Nmrth, the first Civil Governor.®^ 
'a about the end of Janimry, 1799,*^ returned to 
ber 12th, 1812.® a 

the troops remaining to the Dntch were “ folly 
OSS of the 500 men of the Reglmmxt de Menrcm, 
a serious blow to the Dutch Command. The 
13th, 1795,®* claim that Colonel de Mcuron had 
^nanently consigned to the Dutch under the 25th 
le that the Dutch Government is dissolved as 
in the Netherlands.*’ In the meantime, we 
as such you acknowledge us by your letter of 
which may have been made to retain the 
en unsuccessful. ® ® 

^ Meuron to the British does not appear to have 
..ord Hobart seems to have hoped in his letter of 
to have decided the Dutch to remove the GaUe 
^d not at all have the desired effect in inducing 
^ in the letter of September 22nd, that Colombo 

p protection and control.*' On the contrary, 
Regiment. . . we are, however, not destitute 

4 to us, and if we are at last crushed by a 
•n in the reflectioa that we have done all that 
fer their honour and their duty to every other 


ch Command apparently had not the slightest 
. suggestion to deliver over the settlements still 
to do so on February 15th, 1796, is a difficult 
.pt to find. 


I iter of October 13th, in reply to Lord Hobart’s 
ion of the Dutch. It explains that the demands 
uch further ” than the Stadtholder's instructions, 
responsibility for the hitch in the reception of 
r Fombauer, as the Governor was quite in order 
.alone. ''Major Fombauer should then, without 


e Wellesley MSS. Ceylon Literary Megister, Weekly^ IL 125, Ac 
3el CbMnpsgne sbont Uectmter .Ptb, ITfiS {Cxk, Et 246) but 
Clary, 1709 (North’s Despatch of SBih February. 1709. para 132.) 
/, note 13) gtrea the nninher the Dot^ garrison on I5th 
id Sepoys, aitd 281 seamen. 

was the fashiem In those days for professional fire-eaters to &bift 
;d her rdlgtoa **eomme on ehangta ea ^umUeT 
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he^tatioat have ccanj^i^ witii omteii^, and 
refusal to his account” Snrprise fe, however, 
orders from Cokanbo was not accepted, ” in wh| 
have beai adjusted widiin a few days.” 

Evmi i£ it be asstun^ that the Brit 
TriiKxmiai^, what rea^n conld justify the 
liberal <^f^ were made for the admittance of Br 
that of superior force ? 

The latpers do not show that any reply ^ 
have seen satisfactorily answered jH>intsng out^ 
by Pichegru would have justifi^ a declaration 
of the Stadtholder’s relations with the British, a| 
colonies under protection, to be returned to 
reconstituted ; that even this suggestion was wa 
Governor that auxiliary forces should be acce| 
Fombauer were extremely suspicious, and were 
Fort of Trincomalee ; that the possibility of an cf 
the Jacobins among the Dutch declaring for the Fr| 
action necessary ; that the summons to, and 
wh3e furfter proposals for the reception of 
finally, that the Dutch jri^^yed^nK9^ 'fov<nirabl| 
the terms, of a& the ^pitnlations. 

We now return to the pc^t at which w| 
a stubborn resistance was appurently contemplat 
gives a detailed account of preparatiems made ap^ 
were actively carried on. With the exception of 
of Governor van Angelbeek, there is no indication^ 
ing of the preparations, or of any intention other 

Hj^eantin^, the British troqps were ad^ 
after the occupation of Mannar and Mullaittivu on| 
part of the troops, consisting oi 3 European and SF 
the coast of India, “as they arrived.”® » By thej 
with Ceylon troops seem to have been effected, 
52nd, 72nd, 73rd, and 77th Regiments, and the 3x 

The expedition left Rammeram about Ja 
large €>pen boats, which coasted along by Aripo, 
to dine and sleep. About the begbmingof Fet 
and the works found to have been abandoned witl 
land, the heavy artides being left to be conveyed i| 
the Kdani Rivor without resistance, the advance ] 
Sth, and the main body <mtfae 9th.^^ , 


m BjLsj.m-m. 


da wcnaa^xna 
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o&tmtied defile capable of being easily defended 
jei^al Stewart ai«i bis officers were greatly 
:li Captsdn X^aaiotle Imd been sent out of Cedombo 
bat be bad orders to retire as tbc enemy wine 
Kaizneik River, or Maha Oya, bat was ordwsd 
: that Qie Kandyans m a it J n ng is gre^ foren 

zh to c^ipose the crossmg of tim Kelasi River, 
fthisg in ber power to resekr fblBtr resistance 
and ra^ is sudi a direction as nearly to cat off 
country which immediately presented itself to our 
ontemplate resistance, and that ^sposiikms were 
.ary. At 11 p.m- on the 5th Major Vau^nc with 
enadiers and two ccnotpun^ of Malays tooh pc^ 
stationed posts aU along the river, and sentijea : 
mt POThnan were po^ed ^ the ieper Hospital 
aarter of a leagoe fartiher iqi the river,^ Tav^*s 
ken up at the ferry, the officer in the verandah 
^ the trecs.^ • ; 

5 ordered to return to the Fort with one o^pany 
^ Captain Legr^ykse a ce^ of his in^r uctio nS i 
i^that posstkm, and wnit tO'' Mutws^ wl»re he 
g from thrfr ships. 

s ordmred to sei^ anott^r detac&n^zt of Rkkys 
turn, received one officer, a corporal, and ® 
^re statkmed on the right and left of the troops 
jrandpass, which reported that the miemy were 

intained till the 8Bi evening, Captaxu I^grevisse 
remain in the portion he occupied. Me antime , 
giment vrithdrew to Graurfpa^ wiBi : a strong, 
rodk near the mottfliof fte river*^^ , 

eanwhile, ^ven pause to tite Rsitfah troops on 
under Major Petrie had arrived there on the 
i^aa the 9th. But the landing on the soutti side 
^ pids down this delay to the preparations which 
*^lsc” of crossing the river under die cncmy*s 
‘the six four-pounders mentioned by Tombe,^* 


1 Colonel on 29Ui Miqr. on which dete ft proclamattcat wm 
,01 Omeral by Jorvia ill ft lotiv <rf nUi rane, 1TS6 (itfd.) 

>e the vsrioos povtiaiis tahen jup by the oppOBins forcee. 
on plea, facing n4.5jir. 413L T9. IW. . 
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Thefvd^mi was, however, solved bj 
Caj^sm lA^tewisse received carers to retire to M.i 
That^ too, was, however, «xsi abandoned, Snb-^ 
iirto file wator, and die retiring towards 

the easily cMended cros^g was left nngnarded^ 
Petrie, cr<^^ at iKxm on February 11th, being fc:^ 

Meantime, dm Dutch continned to fall ba[ 
was ordered to withdraw to Kortebanm, and madc^ 
being obstructed by abattis. He took tip his -pi, 
detachment at theentrance to die wood leading 
retire from Grandpass, as his porition had been f 
and Vogte receivzd orders- to go to “ Carvate ^ 
caimofiade on die Mtttoml ricte, after cxmimnnicatto 

On the Mntwal rimre an attach was, ho^ 
Frenchman, late lientenant-CoIonel of the LnxemL 
die Fcnrt rf his own accord with two companies of ^ 
at Kortebanm. These two officers appear to h 
l&itish army about daybreak on die i2th, but wer 
Colonel Raymond was mentally wounded and ^ 

mOifary funeral, presumably by dm British.® ® | 

- ' — ( 

As C^ptato Mittenimm refns^ tosup^^ 
l^iti^ irit dank conld not be turned as the cemn 
party had to fiiH back on Kortebanm, where Cap| 
the sea in the rear, and the wood on his left fi 
attacked the detachments under Captains LegrevS 
to Kayman's Gate, having been deserted by the ^ 
^opomisof contact of the <^^>oring forces. a 

The Pettah and the mivirims, including id 
of the 12^ in ^te <rf the fact that Cap! 
KAyiinui*^b Gate, om^tmg of three compaxncs of ^ 
undmr Captains Thirtock and Hoyer, and a detachl 
at the avenues, and tte artiBery and Captain I.e^ 
battery. Sidrdy afterwards, licuttoant-Cokmcl ^ 
but the Briti^ were aHow^ to assemble in force . 

- .... ^ 0 ^-- - - . . - - 

At midday on the 11th, an English corvd 

dm hay, bni the Fort allowed it to approach withoa 
then stationed at Kortehaum, withdrew his trq 
posrible broadsides from the vesseL Apparendy f 
dm Dutch vessdis in the harbour, and MM. Honlii 
her and were immediately put in themaingnardfo^ 
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Jevisse received orders to i^tire from Eaymaii's 
^,eived a like order successively. Kayiiian*s Gate 
Ob die 13th att the gates of the Fort were 
se*s compa&y was direct to guard the ravehu 
ic RoUexdam Gate,®* while guimei^ were placed 
the way ctf tte powder mill, and at the 


^rat, who fa^ exxme to Colombo ior his health, wrote 
^ort wiUi his family. This was allowed, and he 
road. Siinilar permissioii wasotfered to the others 

c 

^bombswere thrown £rom ah the batteries, andfirom 
^ OB the esplanade, in ttie lower town, and in the 
^jr a European sergeant, jmtrollrf the lower town bs 
bridge between the ravelm and the covered way of 
^ lit fires by way of communication with the ships. 

mccupation of the Pettah, and had also occupied 
kf , WoHcndabl, the Disavany, and |K>sts beyond the 
laticms betw^n the oppe^ng Ccnnmandmg Officers 
^lajor A^ew came with a flag of fntce to Kayman’s 
JUdS'-dc-Camp, Major ^Prosalot, to bring 
an Umter Officer l^arhig a flag of truce, and 
noon, and the English officer returx^ in the even- 
ts to be a su^)rasi<MDi of hostflitics for some days, 
luld go as for as Kayman’s Gate ; and the Moors 

w 

e 

if there wme any, the Capitulation of Colombo* * 
95, by J, G. van Angelbeek for flie Dutch Govem- 
it was ^‘approved and confirmed*' by the C d nu 
^art and A. H. Gardner. One erf flie torms*^ of the 
iven up to the British iroof^ at lOajn. on the 16th. 
ed without the consent, and po^ibly without the 
I the Fort create great dissatisfiurtion among flie 
d upon, and aU flie troops wore so ind ignant with 
lent as bodyguard,®* 

he garr^OB assmnbled at La Place dt Amsterdam^ 
their arms ob the esplanade. The ^fos of the 
ire at Hberty to re-enter it. On the 17th, Colonel 
lionet Stuart, who was lodgiug at the Governor's 
!'e for Madras cm the 20th, and that vessels would 
oal troops, and one for the Wurtemburg Regimeid. 

k. facing tlie Flan of the Fott of Colombo In 175i la 

this Gate semns imw to beoeci^ed hj theFc^PfllieeStatlim 

^^ly^port” and ^re Zslaod. Stport on Dutek Meear^ ioe. dt. 

\e CeylM Gowmmenf, 179il-1833. pp. 1*4.^ JatlclaSIth, 
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The Epaminondas took the Natioiial troops, 47 
mett, while the Anna took the „ Wurtemburgers, 
These ships were escorted by the Frigate Eon 
bttt reached Madras on the 12th Mardi^ while the 

The British occupation of the Maritiinc Pr 
of Colombo and all its dependencies was included 
denci^ cm the ^une tmrms, namriy the surrender 
prorisions, and all other effects belonging to the 17 
&c. Many conditions, very favourable to the bes 
allowed the servants of the Butch East India Cemp 
two years in arrear, and, during this time, they v 
property, the fi|nds of the Orphan House, and th 
expenses of transportation were to borne by the 
their proper pay pending their transfer. AH the p 
Ccmipany, including Governor van Angelbcek, and 
reejuired for the purpe^es of Article 3, were to a 
duals, the question of thdr subsistence being referr 
to continue in their functiems, and to receive the sa 
were to be alkwed to folkw their employmer 
and aH pmiding civil suits were to be decided by ^ 
within twelve mqpaths, . .Wejnay also nat^tl^ Ar 
Province bdng restenr^ to the Dutch. 

The motives for the Capitulation are inad 
and Tcjmbc giving cxmtrary accounts of it. The 
dissensions and insubordination among the gaxriso 
many of its members. “ The Governor, M. van A 
mexierate principles and a mild disposition. Many 
republicans of the Jacobin party ; they declaimed a 
and wished to place in the Govemm^t his son, whi 
The violence of Hiis party had geme to an alarming ] 
their oppements, and several re^)cctable gentlemen 
to their fury, had not the sud^n arrival of the Engl 
impending destruction.^ ^ * 

This division of ofnnion produced a state c 

. m fKfe defence impossible. The c^d Governor has 
thaihe was in constant danger ci h^ life from then 
the place to Hie last, but sudi was Hie state of insul 
by any means induce Hie Dutcdi troops, and in part: 
enemy.” The Governor was consequenHy oblige 
** Hie state of total insubcudmation, Hic violence of 
massacre. On the Capitulation bring made, the D 
and fired into it with an intent to kiH him , crying af 
to Hie Englfeh.”»« 


A r«|K»rtfnmk the first British Coxmnss^aBtof Ostle, C 
^ied mhTe^am$Ty, Vm , is printed In Cep^on Xiterarp SegisUr, W 
^soners of w&r and of pvhlie tmildisgs. a report cm the state of the 
ctf Mhtara. 

fiSfat 8 m note llfii showing th|ii tbs salMlsteB.ee was ftihiwed. 

m. ®5. th,n0. 
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>r various rcascKis.^* On Pcrcival*s own show- 
j>y the British, “began to vent the most bitter 
* as the anthw of the disgrace,” so that their 
ider of die Fc^ Further, if the GovdmOT was as 
out, it would bc^ natural to suppose that the 
;iand, would have supported him in spite of other 
z information, evidmitly the Governor himself, is 
ibiassed. Doubtless, Jacobinism did exist to some 
-jlombo, and of talk of a Jacobin Qub from a 
fut November, 1795.®^ But it is quite likely that 
3 of the movement in order to minimise bis own 

I ' 

S information in Java from Dutch ofiScers who were 
'berately treasonable act on the pari . of Governor 
Wable intentiens back to the time of the transfer 
‘views with JWajor Agnew suspicioosy and appears 
^ permitted to leave. He calls the measures of 
S at the failure to fire on the British ships cm 
inactivity of the Dutch garrison in allowing the 

r 

® reported Tombe himself, togeljier with tte 
i 3 !S'"biif"&e concitisibiis he draws. The Dutch 
e letter of September 22iid,. ^ows that Tombe's 
‘-•e without foundation. He does, not explain how 
-ivented from leaving' Colomho, if its ■ proprietor 
tere much too elaborate and detailed to bear out 
fAs fcir as these details are ccmcemed, toeze' 
iot adhere to decision of October 13fh to 

asked why no effort was apparently made to 
n Negombo to Colombo, or the naturally strong 
isiderations, suggested by incidaital remailm by 
d some reply to this query — flie presence of tbe 
te North of the Kelani, and the presemx of British 
^any force sent out from Colmnbo to meet toe 

‘o was sent out from Colombo wito a few Malay 
‘.1 Oya to Negombo, and then to Colombo, cm roxipt 
with the enmny m great Uscc^'l ^ suggests no 
achment bdng cau^ between toe &ih^ and toe 


Ihe only iOKtance in which Peicival can be shown to be oiiacakeB. 
cence. Generally considered in spite of tbe fact that he is freqaeatly 
aciCH, that it is inadvisable to rely overmuch on his nnoomborated 
ei 

1^74, 377, 381, 4c. 
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The possibility of the British landing troops from the ships in the rear of any force 
thrown out from Colombo is definitely noted by the authorities. Percival states that the Dutch 
gave this possibility as an excuse for abandoning their excellent position at the Kelani, but he finds 

it unconvincing. They said they were afraid of troops being landed from the ships between 
them and the Fort of Colombo, and thus cutting off their retreat. But those who are acquainted 
with the situation of the country will look upon this as a very poor palliation of their cowardice, 
as even supposing we had attempted to land troops between them and the Fort, a secure retreat 
was opened to them by the thick wood on the left, through which from our not knowing the 
ground it would have been dangerous and improper for us to pursue them.^s 

But Tombe supports the theory of the landing of an intercepting force from the ships. 
On February 6th, Major Vaugine left the post at the ferry, and went to Mutwal, where he had 
learnt that the enemy wished to effect a landing.’' As it thus seems that the fear of inter- 

ception did actually exist, it is quite possible that the reason given by the Dutch for their retreat 
was bona fide, and that this was the reason for the abandonment of the posts at the river, the 
overturning of the guns into the water, and the gradual withdrawal of all the troops into the 
Town. It may be noted that instructions issued to Captain Legrevisse on 9th February 
definitely provided for a tactical withdrawal of his troops, possibly in relation to the movements 
of the British ships. The whole account given by Tombe reads as one of genuine tactical 
arrangements, and not of a mere “ semblance ” of a defence. 

But there still remains the criticism made by Tombe on the British being allowed to 
assemble in force at Kortebaum under the very eyes of all the troops. Tombe apparently infers 
that the Dutch should have issued from Kay man’s Gate, and prevented the enemy from 
assembling so near the Capital, and possibly wishes this to be taken as another instance of the 
Governor’s alleged treason. But if this is the intention, the effect is somewhat detracted from 
by Tombe’s account just before of how the British drove back the detachments of Captains Mitte- 
mann and Legrevisse, adding that “ it was very fortunate for them that the enemy was contented 
to take up its position at Courteboom,” and thereby inferring that the British were strong 
enough to advance even nearer to the Fort than Kortebaum. 

This leaves remaining as the only definite allegation against Governor Angelbeek, 
Tombe's statements about the numerous failures to fire on British ships. There seem to have 
been three or four instances of this : in the case of “ L’Heroine,” apparently in the beginning of 
February, which passed and repassed within range of the guns of the Flag battery, which could 
have sunk her or made her strike her colours but for the fact that the Governor forbade firing 
without his orders, and sent no orders ; ^ ° ^ in the case of the offer of the Dutchman, Backer, 
Captain of the French corsair Le Jupiter,'’ to capture two British brigs, and bring 
them in before nightfall, but whose offer was refused ; in the case of the English corvette 
at midday on February 11th, which came very near land to examine and sound the bay, and 
which appeared to be ready to fire upon Captain Legrevisse’ s troops, but which was not fired 
upon by the Fort ; ’ ® ^ and in that of the English frigate upon which MM. Honline Pabst, and 
Kuyper fired, and, in consequence were immediately put into the mainguard. 

It is possible enough that the Dutch Governor had thought of capitulation by the 11th 
and hence did not fire on the corvette or the frigate, but it is difficult to explain the failure 
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to fire on the L'Heroine.” or the non-acceptance of the apparently good offer for the capture 
of the brigs. Tombe deduces that the Governor had, for some time, intended to surrender to 
the British, but the dispositions of 5th to 12th February would, if the interception theory and 
the bona fides of the manoeuvres be admitted, seem to point to the fact that a defence was con- 
templated up to the 11th or 12th, if not later. 

The fact is, that Tombe 's theory is better supported by PercivaFs details than by 
his own. The signing of the Capitulation and the sudden introduction of the British troops into 
the Fort without the knowledge of the garrison : the reproaches vented by the Dutch garrison 
against the Governor as the author of the disgrace ; the attack on his house, and the firing into 
it with intent to kill him ; the cry that he had betrayed them and sold them to the English, 
all point to there being a substratum of truth in Tombe 's account. But Tombe’ s details do not 
bear out the theory that the Governor had intended to capitulate for some time before the British 
arrived before Colombo. 

These details, in fact, point to capitulation being thought of on some date after February 
10th, and it was, no doubt, the conference with Major Agnew which definitely decided the 
Governor on his course of action. It is difficult to say at whose instance the conference was 
held. Tombe {R.A.S.J. 384) says that “ on February 14th , . , Major Agnew . . . came with 

a flag of truce to Kayman's Gate,” from which we might infer that it was Major Agnew who took 
the initiative in the matter. But the Capitulation itself indicates that Governor van Augelbeek 
proposed the terms, Avhile. Major Agnew amended them where necessary. Possibly Major 
Agnew’ s mission on the 14th, was to inform the Governor that the British Command was 
‘ prepared to consider terms of Capitulation and to make generous allowances in view of the 
jBritish relations wnth the Stadtholder. 

I By this time^ the Governor had probably realised the hopelessness of a defence, and 

dhe easy terms finally allowed by the British would make plain the advantages of capitulation. 
As Welsh says (jR. A. S. /. 414) Without a chance of relief, it would have been madness to 
have held out : and by an early capitulation, private property was not only preserved, but all 
the different public servants obtained pensions from our Government.” ^ 

In addition to these considerations, the political views of the Governor possibly had 
some influence on his final decision. Although, on October 13th, 1795. he had announced his 
intention to defend Colombo against an army which was supposed to have come in the interests 
of the Stadtholder, there is no indication that he ever swerved from his allegiance to the Prince, 
or that he was one of the Governors who could attend to no orders from him dated at Hampton 
Court.” If this he so, and if Jacobinism were assuming alarming proportions in the Garrison, 
it would be obvious to the Governor that Colombo, while it might be saved for the Batavian 
Republic, would be lost to the Stadtliolderj and thus a resistance, which would cost the garrison 
dear, would fail, even if successful, in bringing about a state of affairs satisfactory to the Governor 
as a supporter of the Stadtholder. 

Against this view, it may be urged that these considerations would have occurred to 
Governor van Angelbeek long before the investment of Colombo, and that, if they had any 
weight with him at the time of the signing of the Capitulation, it is surprising that he did not 
surrender some time before. Tombe, indeed, alleges that the Governor intended to surrender 

U'bv. Welie^'ey MSS CLR II ves a ijui oi loiS pigodav or uoout expenued per month on account 
of ** Dutch prisoners \vno reside a ad are d ii 1. ’ the Janfvt Diary oi Oct ;ber, 1793. «howa that many of Dutch clergy and civil 

servants drew peu'-ioas from the Gavermnent, equivalent to two-thiras or their salaries when these were over 6 nx 

dollar a month, and to the full salaries when below. 
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all along, and that the preparations for defence were a mere blind. We have, however, seen 
reason to disagree with this conclusion, and it is likely that the Governor’s anti- Jacobin feelings 
were, at least for a time, more than counteracted by his annoyance at the action of the British and 
his original decision to resist them. But, taken with the military situation as it developed, and 
the advantageous terms of capitulation, his feeling that, in any case, he was defending Colombo 
for the Jacobins, would not be of negligible effect. 

The authorities show that he took precautions to prevent the Jacobins interfering with 
the capitulation, and that his decision was extremely unpopular with the Jacobins, who, by this 
time, apparently included most of the troops. In their disappointment, they called him traitor ’’ 
both at the time, and later to M. Tombe. But the term does not appear, in any way, to have 
been deserved. Governor van Angelbeek owed no allegiance to the Batavian Republic, and 
had no reason to love the Jacobins and their methods, while he had the Stadtholder's instructions 
to treat the British as '* in friendship and alliance with their High Mightinesses,” 

The questions as to whether Colombo and the remaining Dutch settlements were ceded 
to the British in trust for the Stadtholder, and whether the British incurred any liability to 
restore them to the Dutch, are of some importance, especially as the authorities are not in 
agreement on these points. 

On the one hand, we have Welsh’s statement that ‘'the whole of their possessions. . . 

were ceded to us by capitulation in trust for the Prince of Orange, and the fort was instantly 
taken possession of by our troops in his name.”^®^ Later history, also, shows that a strong 
presumption,!®^ that Ceylon would be restored to the Dutch, existed in the minds of both the 
British officials, and of the Dutch inhabitants, for several years after the Capitulation. The 
Capitulation itself had a special proviso “should these Districts be restored to the Dutch '’in 
one of its Articles. ^ ® 

On the other hand, we have Lord Hobart’s definite denial in Parliament, on May 5th, 1802, 
of “ what had been stated by Lord Carlisle that it was in the name and in trust for the Prince 
of Orange that we got possession of the Dutch Colonies- We took them by force of arms. 
Almost all the Dutch Governors replied to the letters of the Prince of Orange that they could 
attend to no orders from him dated at Hampton Court.’'!!® The last sentence was probably 
intended to except Ceylon, but the rest of the statement would seem to apply to it. In fact, the 
resemblance, almost to the point of identity, of the phrases of Lord Carlisle and Welsh, would 
suggest the inference that Lord Hobart was refuting the same source of information. 

Now, it cannot be denied that Lord Hobart, Governor of Madras at the time of the 
Capitulation, and kept, no doubt, in close touch with events in Ceylon through reports which 
Colonel Stuart or Major Agnew must have sent him, must be regarded as a more reliable 
authority than a subordinate officer of the Army. It may also be noted that Welsh is wrong, 
in any case, in his statement that ‘‘ the whole ” of the settlements were ceded in trust for the 
Stadtholder, as it is clear from what precedes that it could not be applied to the cases of 
Trincomalee, Jaffna, or the other posts in the North. 


107. R.A.SJ, m, 103. Wellesley ifSS— C.£.W.i2 H 2-. 9, 287. &c 109. Article 6th. 

110. Annual Register, 1802. Debate on Compensation to the House of Orange, quoted in the late Mr. Suetei’a MSS. 
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In Lord Hobart's denial, we have, no doubt, the authentic official statement of the facts« 
while Welsh’s statement may possibly have been based on rumours as to the arrangements, which 
were founded on the correspondence between Lord Hobart and Governor van Angelbeek of July, 

1795. These rumours, together with the fact that, in the first instance and in the renewed offer of 
22nd September, it was proposed that the British should occupy Ceylon on the condition that it be 
restored to the Dutch when the Constitution of 1787 was re-established, would easily account for 
the presumption mentioned, that the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon were to revert to the Dutch. 

It is also to be noted that the Capitulation of Colombo makes no mention of the fact that 
the Fort was taken possession of in the name of, or in trust for the Prince of Orange, though, 
possibly, in view of the rumours mentioned, the phrase should these Districts be restored to the 
Dutch ” was inserted in Article 6th. 

Thus, it would appear that the British incurred no obligations to restore the Maritime 
Provinces to the Dutch under any conditions. Lord Hobart’s offer of September 22nd, 1795 
repeating the terms of his letter of July 7th, was rejected by Governor van Angelbeek’s letter of 
October 13th, and was thereby rendered void and of no effect. The Capitulation of Colombo con- 
tains no reference to any such understanding, and we have Lord Hobart’s definite denial of its 
existence. 

Summing up, we may say that neither of the rival theories of Percival and Tombe appear^ 
to be acceptable. They are both based on evidence which cannot, by any means, be called dis- 
interested, but, while Percival's theory is demonstrably erroneous, Tombe’s, though considerably 
exaggerated, contains some elements of what appears to be the truth. Doubtless the “ moderate 
principles of the Governor ultimately played at least some part in his decision, and it is possible 
enough that he attempted to clear himself of any suspicions of disloyalty by laying the blame on 
the insubordination of the Jacobins. ^ ^ ^ 

But the dominating feature of the situation seems to have been the strength of the British 
forces, both by land and sea, and the consequent hopelessness of the defence. This consideration 
was supplemented by generous terms of capitulation, and by the Governor’s own political views, 
while it was the totality of these which decided the Governor to withdraw from the position taken 
up in his letter of 13th October, 1795, and to agree to sign the Capitulation of February 15th, 

1796. ^12 


111. Tombe iM A.8.J. says that ‘'subsequently the Governor himself "wss horrified at his own treason that he 
blew out his brains.’’ But the ‘'subsequently *’ was September, 1799, and C-rdmer. who U 061 describes the Governors funeral 
on 3rd Septemoer, makes no mention of hi> mode of death If i: were for shame of hn treason it would probably have happened 
nearer toe events, :ind Cordmer would, m all prob.ibiLty, have mentioned it. ilr. Anthoni‘=‘Z says: “ V- e may now state that 
there Is ai suiutely no foundation icr the '•tcry ci ;hc ‘-U-c:ce 1 ut that, on the contrary, all the circumstances i-how that van 
Angelbeek died a natural ueath ' ^ ‘ Johan Geia’d van AngeUeek, ’ p, 6). 

112. Mr. Anthonisz siys. ' It seem-^ to taknir all the circumstances into account, that there wa'> a good deal of 

misunderstanding between the hi_he^t Butch authoruie*' and the milu.u.rv, The latter were apparentK kept in ignorance of the 
policy wh ch governed the policy ot the former. Ir trecCbery is to account for the surrender, w e fear the ch. rsie must be trans- 
ferred irom the shoulders of Governor van Angelbeek to tho^e cl some higher powers w^orking beh ad him. Ve have said that 
he was m a dilemma. Was he to hold the island for the Bonapartisi Government of Holland, to he owed no allegiance, or 

was he to declare for the Prince ot Orange who represented the States General of the Netherlands.-' p, 4^, If, as seems 

likely, 'mi^understanaing between the h.ghest Dutch authorities and the military can exp am the attitude of the garrison 
tcwardsthe Governor after the surrender, PerciVrtl's hyuothe'is of Jacobin violence issliil lurther di>creaued. As regards the 
responsioility of the higher poweis for the suirenuer it must be noted that van Angel uek, m October,^ definitely decided to 
defend Colombo against the British, in spite of tee tenor ui the Stadtholder letter of February ah. 1705 But Major Agnew 
doubtless made use of the Governors “ dilemma ’’ among his other arguments on 14th February. 1790 
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NOTES ON ACCOMPANYING PLAN OF COLOMBO. 

The plan is based on that given by Cordiner (i 40). The other details are taken partly 
from Welsh’s Plan facing p. 413), and partly Tombe's description. The latter details 

in the plan are only approximate. The key is as follows t — 

1. Major Vangine with 5 companies on 5th February. On 6th, posts were stationed 
all along the river, and sentires on the two banks. At 3 p.m. Major Vaugine returned to the 
Fort with 2 companies. Captain Legrevisse took command of the 3 remaining companies, and 
Captain Mittemann took his place as Company Commander. This force apparently remained 
here till 9th, when Captain Legrevisse was ordered to retire to Mutwal. (Tombe, 

379-380.) 

2. Leper Hospital — Lt. Portmann posted here with 12 men on 6th, presumably 
withdrawn before the 8th. (ibid.) 

3. Tavel’s Company on 6th near here (ibid.) 

4 and 5. Dutch guns placed near here 7th. The sites given by Welsh are farther 
from Pas Betal, but, if they commanded the passages'^ as Percival says (H.A.S-J. 408), 
it is likely they were nearer the ferry. Welsh mentions 12 guns plan map facing 

413), Tombe 6 (ib. 380). They were overturned into the water by Sub-Lt. Delville on 10th 
evening (381). 

6. British advance guard on 8th, consisting of 77th, 7th and 8th Sepoys imder 
Major Petrie ; joined by the rest of the army on the 9th (Welsh’s Plan.) 

7. Captain Winkelmann of the Wurtemburg Regiment withdrew near here, possibly 
from position 1, on 9th (ib. 380.) 

8. Captain Legrevisse on 9th evening at Mutwal. 

9. Captain Legrevisse on 10th “ at the entrance of the wood leading to Colombo 

(ib. 380.) 

10. British on 11th, advance guard crossing the Kelani at noon, the rest in the evening 
(Welsh's Plan) Tombe puts this on 10th evening (R.A.S.J. 381.) 

11. Approximate position of Captain Legrevisse on 10th evening (381.) 

12. Approximate position of Captain Mittemann on 10th or 11th “at the entrance to the 
wood leading to Mutwal ” (381.) 

13. Captain Legrevisse 11th evening near here (ibid.) 

14. Attack on British flank corps by Lt.-Col. Raymond and Captain Legre^^isse on 12th 
3 a.m,, repulsed by Captain Barbut. 

15. The British on night of 12th, the Dutch detachments having been driven back to 
Kayman’s Gate by a vigorous attack (383.) 

16. British outposts. 

17. British Headquarters near Wolfendaal Church. 

18. The Delft Gate, to defend which Captain Legrevisse retired from Kayman’s Gate at 
noon on I2th (Tombe, ib. 384.) 
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INTUITION AND REASON IN RELIGION. 

AN ESSAY ON THE TRUE ORGAN OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


By W. T. STAGE, C.C.S. 

T hat religious knowledge can be attained by intuition ^ by a direct apprehension of the 
truth, which is in some sense higher than the indirect and laborious methods of reason, 
is an assumption which has been made from time to time from a very early date in 
the history of rehgious and philosophical thought. It goes back, in Europe, at the very least 
to the time of the Neo-Platonists. It is essential to the teaching of the majority of the mystics. 
It permeates much of the religious literature of India. In comparatively recent times it has been 
advocated even by such philosophers as Jacobi and Schelling. 

It comes, therefore, as no surprise to us to find this ancient idea reappearing at the 
present day. From a Ceylon newspaper I quote the following : — Man has higher faculties 

than the intellect . The intuition is one of these faculties.'’ And again, “ Mere 

reason is not in itself the foundation for my own beliefs The spirit of man is like 

a captain who sets his course for the haven of truth The winds of reason will 

carry him along. Yet still it may be a wandering course, and if the winds be adverse he may 
never reach the haven. So, too, we cannot always attain the truth by the help of reason. But 
to the modern mariner there are other forces besides the wind ; steam will carry hir n straight, 
without deviation or delay, to the haven ; and, in this, steam is like the intuition.” ^ 

These are common views. And yet they need to be challenged ; challenged not in the 
interests of materialism or of what is (wrongly) called rationalism,” but in the interests of 
religion itself. Apart from the question of the existence of spiritual intuition, I believe, what 
is far more important, that if it exists, it is of little or no value as an organ of religion, and indeed 
that the claims made for it constitute a disastrous and fatal attack upon our spiritual knowledge 
and upon the foundations of all religion. 

Now the words which I have quoted are so completely representative of the general 
body of intuitionist thought, they so fairly sum up the claims which have been made for the 
intuition, in all ages, that they may well be taken as a starting point for a general discussion of 
the subject. Those claims are as follows : — Firstly, there exists in man a power of spiritual 
intuition which is distinct from reason. Secondly, this intuition is, in some sense, higher than 
reason. Thirdly, it yields certainly to those beliefs to which it leads us, whereas reason is 
variable and uncertain, (like shifting winds.) Fourthly, it is a species of direct perception, 
whereas reason reaches its results only by indirect inference. And fifthly, it is capable of appre- 
hending religious truth. 

1 . Mr. P. G. Pearce iu ihe “ Baddhi^t " of August llth and 18th, 1917 
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Now our knowledge in everyday matters comes to us in two ways. On a fine day 
I know that the sun is in the sky because I see it there. On a cloudy day, though I cannot see 
the sun, I know that it is behind the clouds, because my watch tells me that it is ten o^clock and 
I know that by that time the sun has risen^ and also because I see the light around me and 
know that so bright a light can only come from the sun. In the first case my knowledge comes 
to me from perception : in the second case it comes from reason or inference. Or again, I know 
that the planet Jupiter exists because I see it. That is perception. The discoverer of the planet 
Neptune ascertained that it existed, before he or anyone else had ever seen it, because he observed 
certain aberrations in the movements of other heavenly bodies, which could only be accounted for 
by the attraction of an unseen planet. That was reason or inference. 

Perception then differs from reason, in that it apprehends things directly or immediately, 
whereas reason apprehends them indirectly or mediately, through a middle term. The typical 
case of perception is simply that I see Y. The typical case of reason is that I see X, and knowing 
that the presence of X is always a mark of the presence of Y, I infer that, because X is present 
Y must be present also. X is here the middle term. Perception, then, has the character of 
immediacy, reason the character of mediacy - 

Now whatever else may be said of the so-called spiritual intuition, it is at least clear 
that it is conceived by its advocates as an immediate, and not a mediate, process of consciousness. 
It is perception, not inference. It is a direct apprehension of its object, whereas reason always 
apprehends its object through a middle term. And however spiritual it may be in other respects, 
in respect of its essential character, that of immediacy, it is closely akin to physical sensation. 
It differs from physical sensation, in that its objects are spiritual, whereas the objects of physical 
sensation are themselves always physicaL 

One other point wiU, no doubt, be admitted by the intuitionist. Spiritual intuition is 
not, like physical sensation, performed by a bodily organ. It is the eye by which we see, the 
ear by which we hear, the tongue by which we taste, and so on. But spiritual inttdtion cannot 
be thus associated with any special sense-organ. To assert the opposite would, indeed, be to 
commit ourselves to the crassest materialism. For physical organs can perceive only physical 
objects. Indeed I know of no way of defining the term ‘‘ physical objects ” except by saying 
that they are whatever is perceived by the physical senses. And bearing in mind that an object 
does not cease to be material by becoming rarlfied or less gross, we see that, supposing we 
possessed (as some people assert), a sixth physical sense, capable of apprehending things far 
too rarified for the ordinary senses to detect, such things would still be in the fullest sense 
physical. And so also, if the so-called spiritual intuition were associated with a physical sense- 
organ, its objects must needs be physical too. And when we consider that its objects are 
supposed to be such realities as God and the soul, it is clear that this assumption would involve 
us in materialism. 

Now immediately we ask the question whether such a power of non-physical intuition 
does actually exist, the intuitionist is ready w'ith an instant, and. as he thinks, annihilating reply. 
If, he says, a man bom blind should deny the existence of sight, it would be impossible to 
convince him of it . If he should challenge you to describe it to him, you could do nothing but 

2 Tor the benefit of any phuosopli:o. 1 otudent 'a ho ch^’iices r lead ihi- paper I -r ouid ^aybere that 1 have, throughout 
this article, made no distinction between “reason" and *• under^tnEOing, ' but have used the -word reason as a generic term inciudirg 
both. No doubt “reason,” m the nnriow .'“ens.e, I'* a ferm of in med:? cy masniuch as IT IS the merging of all mediation. But it isnot 
the blatant immediacy of sense-perception in wh'Ohiheieis n*.' mediaiicn to be merged. And all t bat is neces«aiy for the purpose of 
my argument here is to distinguish between such blatant immediacy and the mediate charactei of mteliectual activity, I have 
therefore, sought to avoid confusing the minds of aon-technical readers with unnecessary technical distinctions. 
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answer that it is impossible to describe sight to a person who cannot see, because sight cannot 
be described in terms of hearing, smell, touch, or taste. And it is as foolish, says the intuitionist, 
for us to disbelieve in his intuition as it would be for a blind man to disbelieve in sight. And 
it is as impossible for him to describe his intuition to us, as it would be for us to describe sight 
to a man bom blind. If the blind man says, How do you know that there is such a thing as 
the sun ? you can reply simply that you see it there, and that is an end of the matter. And 
so, if we question any statement made about God or other divine matters by the intuitionist, he 
can similarly reply with a lofty and disdainful refusal to discuss matters at all. 

In this way the intuitionist seeks to put himself outside the reach of reason altogether, 
and above criticism. No matter what we say, he can meet every objection beforehand by simply 
pointing out that all argument is futile against the evidence of his direct perception. Can the 
blind man by any argument convince me that I do not see the sun ? And can we by any 
argument prove that the intuitionist does not directly perceive God. the soul, immortality, 
reincarnation, or whatever else he claims to be able to intuit ? 

On this I offer the following observations. The argument depends for its force upon 
the distinction between mediate and immediate apprehension of an object, between perception 
and reason. Perception, or immediate apprehension of an object, is always incommunicable. I see 
the sun. But if anyone, either because he is blind or for any other reason, cannot see the sun, I can- 
not communicate my vision to him. Ideas we can always impart. We cannot impart perceptions. 
Now this means that the only judge of each man’s perceptions is himself. I am the only person 
who knows whether I see or what I see. If a man asserts that he has the sensation of seeing a 
ghost, I cannot possibly contradict him. I may try to prove that he is drunk or suffers from 
hallucinations, but I have no ground for asserting that he has not the sensation of seeing a ghost. 
Whether a man’s sensations correspond to the facts may be a matter for argument. It is open 
to others to deny it. But it is not open to anyone to deny that he has the sensations. But this 
contention cuts both ways. For neither is it open to anyone to assert that another man has 
sensations if he himself denies it. I cannot contradict my ghost-seeing friend about his sensations. 
But neither can he contradict me about mine. He cannot tell me -that I see a ghost, if I myself 
am unconscious of it. Each individual is the sole judge^ of what sensations or perceptions he 
has. And this must necessarily be true, not only of physical perception, but of all perception, 
and therefore of spiritual intuition. For it is true of all immediate apprehension as such. All 
immediate apprehension, just because it is immediate, is incommunicable, and whether it is 
physical or super-physical can make no difference. Each individual, therefore, is the sole judge 
of whether or not he possesses spiritual intuition. And if it is true that, in the nature of the 
case I cannot dispute a man’s statement that he has spiritual intuition, it is equally true that he 
cannot dispute my statement that I have none. 

There cannot, therefore, be any ground for alleging, as the intuitionist often does, that 
religious intuition is a power possessed, in a more or less unevolved condition, by all men. He 
cannot allege this, unless all men themselves assert that they possess intuition, unless all men 
are themselves conscious of it. And that this is so nobody will pretend. The intuitionist cannot 
logically assert intuition of anybody but himself. If there is a large body of men who, though 
they are conscious of religious thoughts, impulses, and feelings, are yet unconscious of any special 
“ faculty of immediate religious perception, the only rational conclusion is that they do not 
possess it. And it can hardly be doubted that the majority of religious-thinking men belong to 
this class. 
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Now it does not in any way affect these, conclusions to argne that the unconsciousness 
of spiritual intuition displayed by the majority of mankind might be accounted for by the 
backward state of its evolution in them. If I meetj a being who is conscious of only four physical 
gyyiiwa and knows nothing of sight, I might, if 1 were an experienced biologist, detect the 
rudimentary beginnings of an eye, and &ence predict that he would some day see. I can have no 
grounds for making a similar prediction about the evolution of spiritual intuition in man. For 
spiritmd intuition has no physical organ of which J can detect the beginnings. There are only 
two possible grounds upon which wc could predict the evolution of a new power of 

perception in man. One ground 'is physical, and tw other is psychological. One is the existence 
of a rudimentary organ of perception, the other u^the existence of a rudimentary consciousness 
of perception. One is if I detect (in the case otl sight) the beginnings of an eye ; the other is 
if I know that the or ganism is conscious of the be^^iihigsof sight, i.e., that it already dimly sees. So, 
•vtoo, there could be two possible grounds for; alleging that all men possess a more or less 
unevolved power of spiritual intuition. One wotfl^ he to detect the rudimentary organs of such 
intuition. But we cannot detect any, and they mittedly . do not exist. The other would be 

if ^11 were themfselves actually conscious u dim spiritual intuition. But they are not. 

Therefore there are no grounds for the allegationSj And if it be urged that the hypothesis of an 
mtevedved intuition ull wieu for man'^N unconsciousness of it, the answ’er is that this 

tmrQinyCTndMngsR is mmrh mcifgf sim ply accountedtlfor by supposing that he does not possess it. 




To ^iege a power of. perception in men which 
awareofy.and then to account for their unav 
partially evolved in them, is simply' a gratuitous : 

" The utmost that the intnitionist can ; 
foundation in positive evidence, is that he hie 
power of spiritual intuition. In that case they me 
are different from ours in their fundamental st 
are superhuman. They are a new species in 
have they been evolved ? Who are their ai 
break here in the chain of evolution. ' There is 
is the missmg link ? 

If anyone, in spite of this cold and 
him, and m spite of the fact that he has no am 
persists that he has the power of spiritual ini 
man is the sole judge of his own perceptiou^j 
cat^orically deny his claim. We ^ bound i 
be as inconceivable to ns as sight is to a man 
resdity as we could prove the reality of sight to a 
aski wheth^ it is not more likely that he is amv 
mental self-analysis, who has mistaken some ’ 
intuitidn, fhau that bis mind is really differ^l 
Ekelihood of sudi a mistake is evident. It may 
and confused ihimd. He has an idea, perha] 
this idea may be Ixytfa .ccnaplicated and obscoi^: 
which he has read and beard and now A 
vhis ofer > ivascm: Hei: cah^: lemcmber how 



themselves, the only possible judges, are not 
[less by saying that the power is still only 
groundless assertion of dogmatism. 

therefore, with any show of reason or any 
and a few other exceptional beings possess a 
|be a superior order of beings. Their minds 
es. They are not really human at all. They 
re. Whence has this species come ? How 
in the evolutionary series ? There is a 
esdc in the continuity of the series. Where 

brtable isolation in which his claim places 
to the pertinent questions just framed, still 
I then, remembering the principle that each 
e cannot absolutely refute him, we cannot 
it that if he had such a power, it would 
blind, and that he could as little prove its 
in not endowed with it. We can, however, 
rompetent psychologist, incapable of accurate 
quite ordinary mental process for a true 
constructed from other people’s minds. The 
simply from the fact that a man has a foggy 
i God is one. The psychological origins of 
ty have arisen in part from many things 
d in part from the confused gropings of 
hed the idea. He has forgotten even that 
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it was reached by a gradtial process at all. He] 


is simply there. Hence he mistakes it for an imapcdiat€?^rccption. 


There is not merely the possibility of 




a i^chological explanation of this can be given. 


can give no account of it. He thinks Oie idea 


Buch mistakes. It can be shown positively that 


to mistake infer^ce and reasoning for perceptiofc,. ^ co ns ta n t and normal mental iUnsion. And 


It occurs regularly in the sphere of cardinary 


phydeal knowledge, and it is still more likely ^ ^ sphere of regions thought, %here 

the THpiTtfal processes involved are so much mon® complicajted and difficult to analyse* Co nfining 
ourselves for the moment, however, to the meijely physical sphere, suppose a man says, I saw 
that the mountains were far away/’ He im^S^*®^ JUbat he has actually peremved tiie.di^anc^. 
But, as a matter of fact, he has done no such t^g- ^ cemtrary he has judged the distance 
by a complicated process of reasoning. As Berkeley pointed ont long ago, it is impossible to 
perceive distance, because it is ‘^a line placed Jhdwise to the eyc,’^ and you cannot sec a line 
so placed. Yon judge that the mountains are yar away because they look snudl, and yon know 
that if they were close they would tower ove/ JPU, or because they appear blue through a dear 
atmosphere, and you know that this is a sign 01 Jrcat distance, or because you see a. large number 
of objects between you and the mountains you know occupy a great deal of space, in 

most cases all these reasons and probably otherfe cc^peratc in forming your judgment jof distance* 
What you imagined, therefore, to be a case of peixi^tion turns out on dose analysis to be 

a most complicated piece of reasoning. Again, ^cm say, I saw my brother/’ But, as a matter 

saw was /‘ a. cmiain coloured surface,”^ Only 
lye at t^ cen^usion diat the sen^^tkm of the 
1 ’brolher. Here again yon have mistaken infefence 


of fact, you saw no such thing. All you reaU 
by a complex series of inferences do you ai 
coloured surfiice is due to the prepuce of 701 
for perception. 

In all cases where reasoning is mis 
general cause. Perception, it is to be remcml 
knows its object mediately, or through a mid 
inference somehow gets dropped out or f orgol 
directly, without the aid of a middle term, 


:di for perc^ptkm, the error is due to the 

knows its obj^ immediately, whereas reason 
$e^m. Now if the mkldle term in a process 
then it will seem to us that we know the object 
^/}h other words we shall probably mistake our 


reasoning for a perception. Perception sees! ^ object face to face. Reason sees it through 
another object. And if that other object is or is in any way suppressed^ we naturally 

ima^e that we are face to face with the final think we have perceived it This 

is exactly what has occurred in the examplep^’TO have given above. And if it is so easy to 
overlook the middle terms in the simplest (l^cpsdbus processes of daily life, how much more 
easy will it be to do so in the vast and difficult jin eot al processes concerned with such objects 
as God and the soul ? 

the first 


jy occur in any of several ways* 

the conclusion oxdy, wiiddle terms 
Bnt more frequently the middlfr^^ never dhreefly pr^nt to consciems^ 


The suppression of the middle term 
place it may be mere forgetfulness. Mcmoi 
being forgotten. 

ness at all. This is the case in all jmigments ^fi^dibtance. Here it is not that we forget the 
various inferences by which we came to the (Koilusion that, for example, the mountains are 
far away, but that we were never conscious cS; them at all. Our reason in such cases works 
subconsciously. And if a man by subconsciou/ieascming comes to the conclusion, say, that God 
is one, he does not see the middle terms ; he know they exist. It appears to hm that 


S. This ina^ce is giyen in J. S. ' J*ogic. Hook ^ 
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his idea is present immediately to him, has simply 
any antecedents. It appears to be simply there. He c 

There can be no doubt that the assertors of : 
mistake. They have mistaken inferences for intiiiiid 
middle terms.^ And the cure for all this is to 
Most people are incorrigibly bad psychologists, 
on in their own- minds. They never study their 
analyse them. When they become less incompetent psgglli^gists, we shall probably hear no 
of spiritual intuition. 

When we meet with unexplained facts in nai 
ought not to presume new forces and natural laws 
cannot be explained by already known laws and foi 
all known causes before we assume an unknown cst' 
of a balloon into the sky. To argue that gravity 
therefore, there must be an unknown law of repul^i 
to balloons, would be the device of a thoroughly ' 
balloon can, on the contrary, be shown to be itself ,,^ 
air is heavier (i.c., shows greater gravitation), vol 
consequently forced upwards. Again, it would be 
the unknown ether of space, unless it had first 
heat through space could not be accounted for by 
yet these are precisely the unsound methods ad 
facts to be explained are certain psychic phenomen^>^ 
immediately, and without the natural processes of 
here first to rule out all known laws of thought 
show that the facts cannot be explained by 
the existence of new organs. But the given facts 

known phenomena of subconsciousness. This, ha^i||i^er, is too ordinary and hum-drum an 
explanation for those whose chief mental character^l^|is an insatiable thirst for the marvellous. 
Ignoring the fundamental canons of sound science, pc^jecting first to eliminate the possibility of 
explanation by ordinary laws, they must needs rash.''4i^^e unknown and unexplored, and rashly 
introduce new laws, new faculties, new and unhe^S^^^of organs of thought. And this, I say, 
deserves the strong condemnation of every man for the advance of knowledge, who 

values honest, patient, and cautious thinking, even i^^w and laborious, rather than the easy, 
showy, and pretentions, but fundamentally uni^d, speculations of thaumaturgists and 
theosophists. Of those who explain their psychic by a newly-evolved and abnormal 

intuition we can legitimately demand to know wh£M|^they have first eliminated the possilnUty 
of explanation by normal means. And we have that they have not done so. For Sm 

facts can be fully explained by well-known laws of 
their theories arc hasty and illicit. Wc are entitl^ 

There is one other consideration, which 
intuition and the question of its value which 1 
most important thing that I have to say on 
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upon his mind suddenly and witlxout 
[es that it is a direct intuition. 

intuition have simply made ttiis 
l^l^iecause they have failed to notice the 
;power of psychological se]f. 4 maiysts. 
tve not the faintest idea of what goes 
processes, and are incompetent to 


is a first principle in science that yrc: 
them, until it is proved that iibej 
We must eliminate the p<^sQbiHty;<rf 
^^ppose we wish to explain tiie ascent 
bodies towards the earth, and that, 
\m the earth, which specially a|:^lies 
Iplined mind. For the ascent of the 
a case of the action of gravity. The 
volume, than the balloon, which is 
unscientific to assume the existem:e of 
wn that the transmission of light and 
l^encies already known to science. And 
psychology by the intuitionists. The 
me minds appear to reach conclusions 
It is incumbent on the psychologist 
assumes new laws. He is bound to 
of consciousness, before he posits 
be explained by the already well- 
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4 . We sometimes wiy that we know a tbinit “ iIl^nnct^▼ely;^t'.. 
axe BO deeply submerged in the subconscious, that we have naft «*.;^9 
Women's so-called ‘Mntaition" is of the same kind. 


^chology. We are entitled to conclude tlmt 
l^ieny the evidence of their intuition. 

both the question of the existence of 
^altogether omit here. It is in reaUty the^ 
bject, the only thing I really care ab^:^. 

isimply means that our reasons, i.e., the middle terms, 
en abletodrawthemuptotbe surface of consexonsaes* 
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Nevertheless 1 shall refer U> it only because it involyes philosophical ideas which 1 haye 

not the space to explain in detail. It To qpeak of perceiving divine things, of peroetvi^ 

God, for example, by intnition, is in resS^ty to degrade God and all things divine psractically to 
the level of tilings of srase, almost toN^be level ci matter. Pressed to its logical condnsioii it 
involves ns in a kind of materialism, whether by the physical senses, or by any ottier kind 
of perception, however spiritual we n:^ : it to be^ notiiing can be perceived except tfain^ 

of sense. They may be things of we can in soine way legard as snper*<pliysical» 

They may not be gross matter. But nevertiieless, things of sense. For a thing of sense 

means simply that which can be iirimi^ately apprehended, perceived, in fact sensed. To 
apprehend an object immediately meaty|ti^ the olqect is, so to speak, thm^ tiiat it is present 
somewhere, that it exists, that it is a ;Now God does not exist,^ and God is not a thing. 

If he were, he would not be God. He is what hes bMnd existences and things. He & tiie final 
eiylanation of them. If he were hims^ ^ existent thing, he would hiiBS^ stand in n^d. of . 
expianadion, and. so would not be the?4i^fiBiate reality. The sopneme realities do. not exist}: 
Existence is a category too low Now yon cannot perceive what does not exist ' 

Therefore yon cannot perceive God, hc^^ev^ '* spiritoat ” tiie nitmtt<m yon may attempt to use : ' 
for the purpose. To put the same thou^f^m another way, whatever is p^dved mnst nece^^ 
sarily be a particular thing. To percdve :ja &ing means that it must be this as opposed fo ihai,^ 
In other words it is an indivzdna/ existencxy/ a particular thing. But every particular thing is 
finite. To be this and not that, is to be l^ted. God, the infinite, cannot therefore be particular, 
and cannot be perceived. To say that be percdved, to say that God exists, is thus the 

most fatal attack that can possibly be ma^^^on the foundations of religion, for it reduces God 
to a finite existence, a thing of sense. . 

Of course in common parlance, ai^.^ reHgioos devotions, we speak of the existence of 
God, And there is no objection to this. ^^Ilndeed it is necessary so to speak to the masses of 
men who cannot understand absolute abst^t truth, and for whom symbols and metaphors are 
a paramount necessity. They think that ^^^^ny the existence of God is the same as to deny ^ 
his reality, whereas in truth the exact opp^^ is the case, i.e., to assert God's existence is to deny 
his reality. To these we must use symb^Scal and metaphorical expressions, and say fii?t God 
exists. But anyone who would rise to ^l^olute philosophical truth must realise 13 

merely a metaphor. In the same way we ^ten use such expressions as “ to see God." This is 
a metaphorical way of expressing an unu^mlly vivid consciousness of God. To take it literally 


would involve our supposing that God is a|^niaterial thing, perceptible to the physical 

Anf) fills 1C fll 0 mtcfolra L "x- 


And this is exactly the mistake which the 
£ar as to think that God can be seen by thef : 
seen by a sort of super-physical sight. He t^i 

Anycme who really understands | 
ultimately real is not particular things, wli 
general ideas. In trying to explain this he ^ 
he knew that the vulgar mind cannot under^l 
to help it.* He said, for example, that the 


I tionist makes, except that he does not go quite so 
rsical eye. He thinks, however, that God can be 
s,in fact, that God isa sort of super-physical matter, 

Q will understand this. Plato said that what is 
L are perceived by the senses, but concepts or 
^ a great many metaphorical expressions, because 
i abstract thought, but needs images and symbols 
eas are archetypal, and that the things which we 

lest, m atiai'kiDfz wfaat thfy au cot ucdert-iuiid. they nuwHtirgfy 
U ezmressed in this andthe paraprnphs age esRentisMo 

3 from age to age, through Piato^ristotle, Kant, and BcgeL. And tUa . , 


6 Let tbo'^e who would cavil at such expre^HionHbedA'e lest, in atiat'hing what fhfy oo cot uedert*] 

■ iindermiae the very thing they would prop up. For the nU expressed in this andthe following parai 
every .>>ysreni of ideahnni, the one nni verf>nl ph'-.o'-ophy P^vi« on from age to age, through Piato^ristotle, Ka 

philosophy on which Cnristianiiy or * y genuine religi^m can found itself. Its only logical alteniaiiva^a 
? matetiaiism. wniefaistfaenegationof ttUrehtiiL-n. ^ ^ 

L. 9. 4xid in eoas^amee ^ Ihis those who do not nnd^ and him invariably mistake bimfor a mystic : 
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perceive with ofor senses were monlded into poor copueS" 
and chaotic matter. Of course Plato did not mean that 
are not to be found floating about in the sky, for 
particular existent mind» for to suppose that they are 
the whole theory to manifest nonsense. Obviously 
ticm of the external world, nor are things of sense a 
ever was an actual moment of time when tTie c] 
symbol) was taken hold of by somebody and made.\^ 
trying to express, what the burden of idealistic, 
things is thought, that thought alone has full reality^;* 
in so far as thought is in it, only in au sls if is 
ideas exist would be to miss the whole significance 
it to nonsense. To imagine that the ideas can be 
spiritual intuition, would be to degrade them to 
word idea in the Platonic sense, God is the su] 
perceive, for example, that God is one, by spiritu^i 
and religion. They degrade God to a thing of seosej 
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ideas out of a 

^rtually exist anywhere. T!:“ 
>le. Nor are they the ideas of any 
or my ideas would be to reduce 
and my ideas are not the exjplana- 
n. Nor did Plato mean tibat 






formless matter (itself a m 

of the ideas. Plato was'^ss^y'v"^ 
ly everywhere, that the truttt;^w 
:t the world of sense has tn^ 

Luct o^ thought. To suppose 
to’s philosophy, and in fact to 

either by physical orgsms oe?^ 
of things of sense. And using 
And those who claim that 
do most fatally attack ale^Rsin 


their end is materialism. 


At this point wc may leave the question wS^^' a spedai spiritnai intuition ensfs, 
pass to the equally important question what would value of such an intuitive powmr as^an 

organ of religions knowledge, if it did exist The^^^b^ouist, usually, it appears, thinks that 
intuition is "higher than reason.*’ Reason, he us, is like wind which blows at 

random in any direction. Reason is variable .^pmBble- Intuition is certain and undhange- 
able. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, tibs^*^specM power of spiritual intuition does 




exist in man. Let us consider what its value w 
be considered higher and more certain than reason. 

It is easy to see why the intuitionists make,; 
diey think, must always be more sure than a die4i 

a thing present before me, that, surely, is irrefi 

argue about God, But their arguments may 
But their proofs may be invalid. But if we could 
eye, but by some inner,and spiritual eye, would nok^ 

To the vulgar mind this is conclusive, 
means, is that the thing we can feel, or touch, or 
attitude of materiahsm. And the fact that the 




and whether it could in any sense 


daim. Direct apprehension, perceptionr 
ocess of inference. That I actuatty s^ 
of its truth. Philosophers may 
icioas. They may prove his r^dity. 
see God, not indeed by the physical 
better than any argument ? 

iessit is wrong. What it, at bottom, 
the real thing. And this is simply the 


I made on behalf of a superphysical sense 
simply means that it is a super-physical materialisn^^be fundamental meaning of materialimi is 
not so much that matter is reality as that whatevl^W #^ere, whatever is perceived as smmed^ 
atdy present to us, is reality. It is^ only becatmi^^ common opinion is that the only 
which is thus immediately present to us is matteur^l^ materialism has become identified w^^ 
the doctrine that matter is reality. 

^ considerations. When the intuitionist 

canyindng than a thought of God he is 
It is bettdr to feeX a sovereign in my . 
there because I put it there an hour ago. 

, it has. slipped out. My reasoning may be 
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We will waive this, however^ and pass V 
supposes that a perception of God is necessarily 
dearly arguing by analogy from: the physical^ 
podrnt with my fingers than^to argue that it 
For there may be a hole in my pocket through 



wrong, but my 


cannot be. And so wiu hm fhhfgs, evidence of ncm-physical 
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intmtioii mast, it is thought, be better than auy pro<^^ of reasanmg* It is essential^ to 
themtaitioiiist’scontmitioiiis In argumeiit by analogy Ircmi the physical senses. From reflection 
on the physical senses he derives his imsie assamptkm, which is, that immediate app 
is surer tlmn mediate inference. II this is tnm in physa:al j^rceptamf he argims^ it ^ 
equally true in spiritual perception. If thai we cmr show that it is nof true even in f^yskai 
perception, the bottom will be knocked out of tlm intuakmi^'s case. 

Now so far is it from being true that phy^ perce^<m rs 
that it can, on the contrary, easily be shown that without reasem perceptimi has no validity at aU, 
and that even in the commonest affairs of daily Me it is reason wMai gives to perception any 
reality which it possesses. We can go further and^ say th^ without reasem any intrfligible per- 
ception would be impossible. Let us explain these perots in dttafl 

According to the common view, raison and pcrceptiem work, as it were, in water-tight 
compartments. Perception, it is thought, is a complete mental process in whkdi reason plays 
no part. We first perceive a thing, and flien rea^m about it I see a house. That is ception 
I infer that it must have been built by somebody. That is reason. Now it has already been 
shown that much of what is usually taken ior i^rceptkm is really inference. The so-called 
perception of distance is entirely inference. But at any r^e, it will be said, the mere knowled^ 
of the physical presence of an object is pure perception. To see fliat the mountains ^ far away 
may require reason. But to see that fliey are mountains requires none. Even this, however, 
is incorrect. Suppose I see a house. This, you might think, is a pure act of sight, ^^ asa 
matter of fact, what I actually sec is not a house at all. It is the sensation of an object which 
occupies space, has certain colours, and so cm. I caimot rea^mze this object as a house without 
a series of comparisons. I have seen otiief houses brfore. And because this object resembles 
them, I infer that it must be a house. This is an act of reasonmg. F arther, I only know that it 
resembles other houses because I see windows, rexsf, doors, chitnne ys, etc. And I only recognize 
these as windows, doors, etc., because I have ^en others before. R^^on again. That what 
I caU my perception of the house is largely a matter of mfercncc is proved by another fact. 
When I come dose to it, it may quite posably turn out that it is not a house at all, but a xmrage. 
Now in such a case it is not my powers of perception which havb misled me. It is my faulty 
process of inference. I reasoned “ Such and such sensatiems in the eye can only be caused by 
the presence of a housc.'^ And my argum«it was bad, because there was another afleraative 
which I ignor ed and forgot to eliminate, namely, fliat the s a me sensations might be caused by 
certain conditions of temperature and atmp^here. What appKes to a house, of course, applies 
equally to all objects. We could not recognize any object in the world without the aid of reason. 
It is, of course, true that it is surer to feel a :SOVcr€^n in my pocket than to ar^ie about it. But 
here, too, I could not know the coin as smii unless I reasoned. I argtm the thmg in my 
imd^t must be a sovereign because it feels liflm other s<#^e^ns. And in tins case thmne Js mi 
piece of mference. Unless my senle df touch is quite abnofmally developed, I could 
not tdl that flie cdiject which I feel in my ^ «iv©pei^, unl^s I knew that oneha^,^ 

previmisly be^ put fliere. I reason thus^A/I puta sovereign in my piKiet this marning, and 
I have put nothing else in nay pocket. Wtot t feel there has the same shape, size, and fed, and 
must, th^efmre, be timt sovmdgn.” 

What been said by no means e^fhausts the matter, nor, does it give a complete idea 
rf how deeply reason is embedded in perception. It is dear, however, fliat without reason no 
jn the universe GOuld be recc^nizedl Ymi could not recognize your own brotherr You. 
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crndd not even trfl fliat he is a oiaa. Withont reascm tl® ,*^Terse would not be for ns a nniTer^ . 
^ alL It woidd be an nninbelligible sea of shifting imag»''i«d meaningless sensations, a hcqi^tess 
jumble erf disanmeded and floating phantasmagoria. 

It is, in fact, leastm which introdnees cu'dm’ into Qfa world, and makes it promble for ns 
to regard the universe as a cosmos and not as a chaos. For it is the systematic and r aticmal 
connection of all things, it is the vast and all-embn^|mg network of relationsh^s in which ^ 
things he, which makes the nniverse a cosmos. And this systematic connection the sei^^ 
cannot ^ve ns. All the senses can give ns is sensatii[m& The order among sensations, their 
among each Other, everything that renders intelligible or sane, is the resnlt, not 

of iin^diate apprehension, bnf of inteUectnal activity, sfehses supply ns only with the raw 

T^aferial of a world. And this raw material has to be w^ed up by the reason. 

In aiustrati<m of these truths we may refer fafafly to the distinction between real 
p^eptions and hallucinations. I may really see a h«»^, ox I may have a hallucination <rf a 
hemse. Tim sensations involved arc in both cases ei^actly the same, and may be equally dis- 
and vivid. What then is the difference ? The ^afe man’s explanation would, no doubt, be 
tfcaf in one case there is a real house outside my mind of which my idea is a copy, whereas 
in fee odier case it is not »>, But how can I possibly; know anything about things outside my 
nnnd ? My perception of fee house is an icfei in my mind. How can I get outside my mind 
to compare its ideas wife feings outside ? H it were fee case that my perception is a copy of 
scunething otttsMe, I could not po^bly know it, b^^ I cannot peremve what is oidside. 

I can only perceive my perception. This is so obvious feat fee majority of people cannot be 
to understand it. The truth feat there is nofeteg outside mind, outdde thought, is so 
simple feat people think it cannot be true. Just as fee one femg a new-born baby cannot see 
is its 6wn li«»d The fact is that people confer fee klca of a thing being outside the body 
with the idea of its being outside fee mind. When I «se two billiard balls, I s^ that one is out- 
side the other. They do not occupy fee same space, bid dfeerent spaces. So also I perceive 
thaf fee house and my body are two separate objeefa which do not occupy the same space, but 
different ^aces. I see that one is outside the ofe^. feat fee house is ontade my body. But 
feis is quite a different thing from saying that the house is outeide thought, I cannot see my 
in one place and fee house in another, and perceive feat they occupy different spaces. For 
mind is obviously not in space at afl. Thought doe»-not occupy space. If it did, it would be 
measurable. It would fm possible, for example, to fscertain how long, how broad, and how 
high, one’s idea of evolution is I The house, fe«^-;is not outside mind. On fee contrary it 
is inide. That is just what I mean when I say thut t perceive it. I nuan that it is inside my 
cmisdoumiess. I pe»xive things as outside my body, but not as outside my mind. At any 
rate it will be clear that it is absurd to talk of my i^ being a copy of something outside my 
mind. I can compare a photograph of a house wife the house itself, and say that it is like or 
unlike, because both the photograph and fee house are objects occupying space. I can first 
look at one and then at fee other. But I cann^ fifet look at my perception of fee house and 
then at the house as it is in itself. I cannot perd ive fee hp&e as a different thing from my 
peiceptian of it I cannot perceive anything e«^d j perception. 

So that the plain man's explanation of difference between real perception and 
will not bear examination. A betto sto^int of fee matter would be to say feat in 
real perception fee idea is correlated, in a special with nervous eKxtations which are them- 
selves caused by light waves, or other external uhereas in hattuciiatkm no such r^lka^ 
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ship can be traced. And tiliis is obvibndy true so far as it goes. It is, however, only a very ’ 

part of the truth, Merc relationship to external stunuh is not in ifself enough to difterentiate 
reality frcm tiaTl«f^tiati«n. Many more relationshqw are required. In fact, what is required is 
that a percept, in <»der to be real, should be systematically refate^ toall rrther percepts in existence. . -y * 
The house which I see in sane life is related, by links of cansahan, i^pac^ time, etc., tq every other -T;‘; 
object in the universe. The house which I see in a dream or h a llu a n a tik a n i is not so related. v > 

universe is one systematic whole. Every part <rf it is rel^tedl to every WBier part. For a 4|>axq^ ^ 

to be real that H has a definite place in this yast web of reiatkmshipsi Thenumtal imagq - 

which I call a house has a definite and rational conniption with every other image,whkh enters my I 

during my tene and waking moments, wfr.iteearos aad’hallu^ticms tiifa is not so.^^; , ^ 
Dream-images are indeed vaguely connected with otimr images m the same dream, but , are / f ^ . 

not rationally connected. There is no system among them. In waking lifts I k^ that. *f Idri^ - 
a heavy body from tey hand, it will fall to the ground. But in a! dreamlt may or may hot 
It may quite possibly ascend into the sky. Among dream-images titere is no nmfonmty, lao law, 
no system. Their relations are chaotic. And toey are not intelligihly related'to perceihs; outside . 
flu, gam*. Hi ygm a* a» I Can trace a connection between; what I did yctoferday and tlte resnlte-of y ^ 
that actiA" which accrue to me today. I can, as a nile, trace no connection between last night’s 
dream and tomorrow’s. Cases of dreams recurring, or of one dream continumg during several nighte. /- : ' > 

are not uncommon. But that there is any such ratkmal and systematic connection among 

dieamrimages as there is among the images which we call r^ perceptions will not be^retended. Not, . ,y;vy 
only can I, in real Hfe, see how what I did yesterday is ^ted to what I doto^y, but we dm trace- 
the connection between what happened in the tiia^of Julius Caesar and what is happehiiig nbw..^ ' 

The image in my mind when I actually see' a house is in no way mtHe vivid or distinct than are the 
images in a hallucination. But an image is real when it isan intelligble part of the cosmosjsp It is' , ' 

when it is part of a chaos. To say that a thing is real means that it belong te Hie : -> 

one and only series of images which is a cosmos. To say that it is haUucinatioa means Hud it" 

belongs to any ow of an infinite number of iqbaotic senes. 

The test reality, then, is rational connectim, that is, the connectiem whidi reason .finds <■. ; 
in things. That real percepts arc related to external stixntili is but a parficiilar case of thi^ 

^ows us merely one of the infinite numberof rektionshipswhichaiencccssarytoiaaakcahuna^real: ^ ^ ^ 

We have, then, in every real image, two elements, sensation rationality^ 'And that ; 
which d^ingnishes reality frcm hallucinations and dreams is the ratismality^ The se ns a tio n is / 
the in both. The mere fact that you perceive a thing does not make .it real. It is reason . , 
which makes it real. And this gives us the clue .to the ccnnplete answ^ to Ihe mtmtioiiist's idea , 
fiiat intnitioii is higher than reason, that a perc^tion of God by an inner senso^wcmld be more real ^ ^ 
than a knowledge of God based on reason. For what is true the physical senses .in fins 
tion would be equally true of the supposed super-physical intuition. It is true of 2 ^ perceptiiGat, of 
all apprehension as such. That a thing is immedmtely app:^iiraded,,and noticing more^ :y^v> 

gives it no c laim to reality. A something moi^ is i^uired, narndy, that it shodd be mfiosaL : 

'the physical world reality may be^defined as i^tional sensation. And dt^iilarly a bare intuitira of . , 
s pi rit ual things would not give us knowled^ of them as realifie& To gain that we must haye . ^7^1' 


a rational intuitiem. Just as it is reason, and not sensatiem, wh^ lends real^ to physksd fiiins^..^^^ 
so it would be reason and not intuition which would lend rea^. to spMtud thin|^,^ . 
fwerefKSsdble topd^ve Ckd, ssswee vsot 

iniiS^ to a spiritud halluduatioa^ 
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ibid 0ot only this. Even an illusory percefutim of God would be impos^le without . 
r^son. For into any intelligible perception at all, ijlteory or otherwise, reason entei^ as an 
Jngredteht, as we have already shown. If I have an halhickiation or a dream of toads and frogs» 
which have no being in reality, I must have in my mind the concepts by which alone I can 
them as toads and frogs. I must a^ue that these and frogs becau^ they x^emMe 

others that I have seen before. Even the wildest tnadihaii cannot be wholly destitute of reason. 
For no perception at all is possible without it. Afl that dm srases could give us, without reason^ 
would be unintelligible disconnected sensations and phantasms^ And just as even an hallucinatibn 
is not possible without reason, so eveiT an illusory intuihoh of God would be impossible without if. 
If then a spiritual intuition exists, we may affirm two things about it, that it is reason which 

T 1-*^ - - - 

makes it possjble at all, and that it is reason which gives it any reality it has. Every perception^ 
every must be brought before the bar of reason befec it can be known as real, before it 

can posses any intelligiHe meaning for our minds. Re^>n appears thus as the presupposition of 
all ihtmticHr^n the erne hand, and as the judge of all inimticn on fhe other. How then can intuition 
be said, m any sense, to be higher than reason ? Was 3 ^ Hato right, after all, when he said that 
ideas, tliought, concepts, reason, are what is real in ? Intuition, whether physical or super- 

physical, cannot be higher than reason, for reason is its |jadge, and, in a sense, its creator. What, 

' then, is the value of spiritual intuition, supposing that it e^sts, as an organ of religious knowledge ? 
The answer is that, without reason, it would have the same value in the sphere of religious 
knowledge as the senses, unaided by reason, would have in the sphere of physical science ; and 
how much that is may easily be ascertained by asking ourselves how much pl^sical science is 
known to llie brutes, who have the same s^se ourselves. 

The supremacy of reason over all other modes of knowledge is well illustrated in the 
old controversy, now happily obsolete, between reason and authority; By authority was meant 
usually the authority of the Bible considered as &e inspired word of God, or sometimes the 
authority of the Church considered as a divine^ /gnWed^ body. If, it was argued, a doctrine 
appears contrary to reason, it can nevertheless not be re jected if it is held on the authority of 
the Bible or the Church. For these are divinely insp^ed and cannot lie, whereas human reason 
may easily err. The answer to this is very obvious. The Bible and^ the Church cotdd have no 
authority except that which reason had itself bestowi^ on them. There must have been some 
reason for accepting them as divinely inspired in the *snstanee* It was human reason which 
accepted them as divine, and which judged their credentials. Even those wbo said that a 
doctrine must be believed because it is taught in the Bible, were giving a reason for their belief. 
Even if one should hear the voice of God speaking direct to one in the garden, the authority of 
that voice could not supercede tlie authority of reason, for one must have a reason for believing 
that it is the voice of God, and for believing that God is ali-truthful. 

And so it is with intuition. ^The writer whdBr . I have quoted himself uses significant 
words when he says that intuition is a thing “ apaxi from reason but not contrary to it-'* 
In other words, if an intuition w^ere contrary to reason, we could not believe it. If reason and 
intuition come into conflict, then it is intuition whk h must give way. What is this but an ad- 
mission that the last word Jies with reason, that intdition must appear before the bar of reason 
and be judged by it, that.reason is a higher au^hofU y than mtuition.? And even if anyone wm’e. 
to deny the supremacy of reason, he must give a ^ £$on^ ioc doing so, thereby refuting his own 
denial. Reason is the one thing in the world that f p eaxuK^ dmj. Yon can dmiy the valh^y ; 
ol perceptions, but not of reason. You <sm ask the"^ of everything else in the wmrld. But 
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you cannot ask the reason of reason. You can challenge everything in the world to justify itself 
by reason. But you cannot challenge reason to justify itself by anything except itself. How then 
can anything be higher than reason ? 

And yet to make reason the supreme c^gan of spiritual knowledge m^ms to many 
people, I well aware, something not far Aort of scepticism, or at best a cedd, unemoticmalt 
undevotional, intellectual outlook. Was there ever a more fatal and sorry mis- 

understanding ? As if reason were in any way antagonistic to devotion and emotion ! As if to 
be religious it were necessary first to be unreasonable! ^As if to be reasonable were the same 
as to be sceptical ! What sort of faith can th<^ persons have who openly throw mud at 
religion by supposing this ? Probably the popular laas against reason in religion is du^o the fcurt 
that some persons who attack religion insolently arrogate to themselves the name “ ratiemaHsts.'* 

But the real truth is the very opposite of this. So far is it from being true that reasxm 
is antagonistic to religion, that, on the contrary, the whole religious impulse of man springs from 
his rational nature. This is not to say that reason is the whole of religion, or that it ought to 
take the place of devotion. What it means is that devotion b only neccssaiy because man is a 
rational beings and that the primary necessity which man feds for religion, the fundamental 
religious impulse, which afterwards flowers in devotion, springs from reason. For it is reas<m 
alone which impels him to ri^ from finite things towards the infinite. Reason is indeed the faculty 
of the infinite. Let us explain this. 

intuitiem apprehends its object immediately/ reason mediatdy. This means that iniuitioii 
rests satisfied with the object immediately presented to it, but reason seeks to pass beyond it. 
Suppose I see a star. As far as perception is concerned, that is an end of the matter. Perception 
is satisfied with simply seeing it. It is reason which asks what is the cause of the star, and 
what in general are its relations to other things in the world. li is reason whkdi seeks to 
pass beyond each thing presented to it to that which is its explanation. But wl^n we thus a^ the 
reason d an object, we find that its explanation can only lie in another ol^ct. And reason does 
not rest satisfied with that other object, but immediately asks the explanation of it. This it finds 
in a third object, of which again it proceeds to ask the explanation. In this way wc get an infinite 
series. And it is the essential character of reason that nowhere in this endless series of finite 
objects does it find a linal resting-place, but for ever pushes onward to the next. In other words, 
reason can never find satisfaction in any finite object. Only in the infinite can it rest finaify 
satisfied. And the infini te which it demands is not a mere endless series finites, nor is it some- 
thing which is merdy mechanically infinite like time or space, which ind^d are not true infinites 
at all, but <mly endless aggregates of fimtndes. That alone in which reason can finally halt and 
rest must be an infinite which is self-determined, which needs nothing outside and beyemd itsdf to 
explain it. Raison cannot find the final explanation of objects, in that which itsdf stands in need 
of explanation such as space or time, or in^thal which refers it to something dtse by which it is to 
be understood, but only in the self-contained.^ It is thus in reason that wc find the roots of that 
hunger for the infinite which is the very essence of all rdigion. It is his reason which first impds 
man to seek God. 

7. What is the satore of this self-confined infinite is a questiozt which I bare avoided disenssine in 

this paper, because it does not come within the scope Of my argnmost It is important to note, too, that the infinite series to 
whi^r^sonatfi]!st^^4sn8.as8hown in this par^raph ^ obviously a mere eadlessliue leading nowhere. It is as hopeless to 
expect to find God by ir^^cing the ste^ of sai endless chain of can^ssas to that one could rea<di him by proceeding infinitely 

fax in space or time. The true infinite can only be reached by transcending this spurious infinite of endless finitndes. To explain how 
thrsiaimsstble woedd involve the distlnetion between ‘"reason” and ‘^nndersf nding.” find the whole question is too tcchnipol and 
difileEdt to treatment mapopidar article like the pzesest. Ail I am now attempting to show is that rearon is esrontmlly the 
^wjmZsetoj^ the infinite and th^efore the root of all religions aspiration, How that impulse can be satisfied is another qnestkm. 
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It is well that those who seek to belittle reason and to exalt above it some species o£ v 
mere percepticm ^onld realise these facts. It is well, too, that they should understand that never 
till the world's end could any form of intuition give to man the impulse towards the infimte, and so 
form foe tesis of religion. The very essence of reason is to pass from foe finite to foe infinite. 

p<»sesses no such inner necessity for ever driving it on from foe immediately presented 
object to that which lies beyond. On the contrary, foe very essence of intuition is that it smzcs 
only foe immediate object, and remains in it. And foat which is immediately presented in intuition 
is of necessity foe finite, the particular, the thing that is there. To exalt intuition or aught else 
above reason is, therefore, to attack foe very basis of religion, the foundation of man’s spiritual 
nature. To suppress reason is to suppress the divine part of man. To deify perception, whether 
phyacal or super-physical, is to deify his lower nature. 


Reason, then, is foe true organ of religious knowledge. This is not quite foe same ^ 
saying that it is foe true organ of religion. Man cannot, of course, use his reason as an organ of 
religious feeling. But the only point in this conne<^on on which I wish to lay emphasis here is 
this. In an matters, religious or otherwise, knowledge must precede feeling. It need not be com- 
plete knowledge. It may quite weU be very imperfect. But without some knowledge of a thing, 
you cannot have any feeling about it at all. To be totaUy ignorant of a thing means simply to be 
unconscious of it. Knowledge, therefore, is prior to feeling. You must have some reli^ous 
knowledge before you can have any religious feeling. And as reason is the organ of religions 
knowledge, it may properly be called also foe basis of all religion. 

When we say that reason is the true organ of spiritual knowledge, at once foe objection 
will be raised that of all things in foe world human reason is foe most fallible, and foat foe variety 

of contradictory conclusions to which it has led philosophers and even theologians is notorious. 
The answer is that reason is not fallible, but, on foe contrary, infallible. It is human unreason 
which us to wrong and contradictory conclusions, not human reason. Let us take a simple 
illustration of From the fact that all philosophers are men it follows foat some men are 


philosophers. But it does not foHow that all men are philosophers. All A is B, therefore some 
B is A, is correctly reasoned. But if in place of fois I say “ All A is B, therefore all B is A,” I am 
guilty of reasoning. My conclusion that all men are philosophers, or that all B is A, is a 
which is due, not to my reason, but, on the contrary, to my lack of it. I have gone wrong, 
not because I have followed reason, but because I have not followed it. And so in the higher 
branches of knowledge, and in particular in religion and philosophy, we make mistakes not because 
reason is fallible, but because we are not wholly reasonable. A completely rational being could 
never be wrong. It is because we have in our natures so much of foe irrational, because all kinds 
of desires, feelings, and mere stupidities, cloud and obscure human reason, that philoso- 

phers and rehgious thinkers come to such different and contradictory conclusions. You cannot 
father upon reason all the mistakes foat you make b^ause you cannot or will not reason properly. 
If yon come to a conclusion because you reasoi badly, that is not foe fault of reason ; it is 

your 

There is, of course, a truth behind the obje foon which we are considering. When people 
^y foat xeasem is falUble, or that it is variable like t^ wind, they are, of course, talking nonsense. 
For reasem is foe one foing that never varies and nevtr errs. What they no doubt mean, however, 
is foat it is very difficult to reason properly. If we fcUow reason it can never lead us astray. But 
to follow it is foe most difficult of all mental tasks, ju« because we have so much of unreaKjn inns. 

When we make reason the organ of religious know^^ge, therefore, there is no disputing the fact 
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* that we are chot^g a very thorny path. Bat does anybody suppose that the noblest fruits of 
religious consciotisness are to be gathered without difficulty, to be enjoyed for the asking ? Is it 
not a iDi^€ traism to say cvcrytiiiBg tliat is worft. living in the worl<i can be attained only 
'4 after straggle and labonr and cMeat and manifold backdidings and mistakes? And is it not 
t probable that this will he doubly true when the object of our desires is the supreme attainment, 
t the knowledge of God ? No doubt in its battle for truth reasem suffers many defeats and many 
i wounds. But to quote the words of Hegel ‘‘ the wounds of reason can be healed only by a deeper 
I reason.” To ^hrinlc frem the struggle, to fly for refuge to some wonder-working intuition, which 
I promises to give us the results without the effort, this is mere cowardice. And to prescribe this 
f * course for our wotmds is to prescribe a quack medicine. The whole history of the world is but a 
u long struggle for spiritual truth. And the stru gg le must go on. There is no way iround; There 
f- is no way but the long and arduous road of reason. 


Let it not be supposed that we are here in conflict with any theory of revelatioa or 
i authority held by religious men. We are not. H a man says “ I believe so and so because the 

I Church says so, and I know that what the Church says is true,” he is not realty denying rea^n 

^ nor repudiating its authority, though he may imagine that he is. For he has, on. the contrary, 

I given a reason for his beliefs. The only question is whether it is a good or a bad reason. There : 

- is no doubt that, whether tmconsdously or not, he is himself using reason as the organ of religious' 

i knowledge. Whether or not he is using it correctly is another question, and one which we need 

not discuss here. 


One or two other objections to intuition as an organ of spiritual knowledge may be briefly 
V noted. The first is that intuition is incommunicable. This, as we have already seen, is a dis- 
f advantage inherent in all immediate perception. No man can communicate his vision to another ^ 
J whereas reason is a universal language of all men. 


f Secondly, intuition contains in itself no test of its own accuracy. Suppose that people 

t have contradictory intuitions of God. Suppose that one man intuits God as one, while another 

intuits him as two. Who is to decide which is right ? Of course the real answer is that reasem 
t would have to be brought in to decide. But on the assumption that intuition is the supreme organ 
of religious knowledge it is not permissible to introduce reason to settle its differences. If reason 
% must be called in to judge between two intuitions, it is obvious that reason is a higher authority 
C than intuition, and is itself the final organ of spiritual knowledge. And if it be^urged that, as a 
I msdier of fact, such a conflict of intuitions could nbt occur, the answer is that, although it may be 
the case that nobody has ever intuited God as two, though the particular example of conflict here 
given may never have arisen, yet it can har<fly be doubted that other and just as serious conflicts 
do continually arise between doctrines which are all equally claimed as intuitions. Seeing that the 
various teachings of the Neo-PIatonists, the Christian mystics, the Theosophists, and many of the 
I Indian Schools of thought, are ail claimed as direct intuitions, and that these authorities by no 
means agree as to divine truth, can it seriously be alleged that a conflict of intuitions is^fmpossibie? 


Another most serious charge that we have to bring against intuition is that, if we admit it, 
^ we throw away one of our most valuable spii^ual treasures, our freedom. Wc deliver ourselves 
,f^:over, bound hand and foot, to anyone who chboses to claim an intuition which we have not got, 
^ and cannot contradict. As his vision is incon{municable, he cannot make us see it, and we most 
!^sin^>ly accept it blindly on his word, th^cb^* surrendering our judgments and enslaving our 




I 
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inle&c^. H anycsie eliotses to assnt that God is a block erf wood, and tbat he knows this by 
mtnition, wc arc at his mercy if once we have admitted his power of intnidon. No doubt it is true 
no mic is likely to make such an assertion, but that do^ not in the least afiect the primaple 
involTed, which is that by admitting intnifion we give up cmr own souls. And even if diis were no 
objection, how are wc to know whose claim to intuition is true and whose is false ? How are we to 
between the seer and the charlatan ? We have no means of checking the statements 
of other. He who appeals to reason appeals to an opm court. All nmn may see and for 

themselves whetber^ his doctrines be true. But he who af^>€^Js to intuition in s^ret^ and 
tibere is no way of checking his doings. 

JUforeover, we resent a doctrine which really amounts to a c l ai m on the part of a few 
persons to be superior beings in the sense that they are above criti cism , above the neocssify of 
justifying their statements l^ore the common h^x erf reasem. We do not assert that all men are 
equals But we do as^rt that all men must be judg^ by the same standard, and that the law of 
reasonis a law for all and not merely for some. True superiority can never be resenfed, except 
by foe fcxrfidi and vain. But in order to recognize superiority in a man at all we must see that he 
is higher tKan we arc according to the same standard. He must be more good than we arc, not 
outside our moral values. He must be more reasonaWe than wc arc, not outside reason altogether. 
Wc resent it, too, because it is an attempt to take a short^ cut. The path of religion is a hard and 
laborious cme, and the fruits are not to be enjoyed by those who have not earned them. There is 
no short cut. There is no royal to the truth. There is no road save the old road 

wherein hiunanity has tcrfled and laboured all these cmituros, the road of stem, hard, laborious, 
and prerfonged mental effort. 
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CASUAL OBSERVATIONS IN EGODA 
PATTUWA. TAMANKA0UWA. 

By HASRY SlOBSEY. 
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‘HEN Mr. H. C. P. Bell commenced his aHidtes on * Aixhae dk y^cadl,. BeawiaA; lit l^gci^ * ; 
Pattava, Tamankaduwa,’^ he wrote to n!^ sn^esting tibad 1 shddH 


sup{danenta37 to his observations, knowing tfiat I had wandexed 
portiem of that district during several shooting trips in past years. :. K;;,. ^ / : ; . : : \,?:- 

1 can hardly call my notes ‘ snpplemexitary ^ to Mr. JBeQ’s cazefiil zesesoneb^ ^ 
merely the rather casnal observations of a sportsman entirely wanting in the tedmicA lukowlei^^, 
of an archaeolorist. . ",7 '"’V’ >. ' 

The conntry .aronnd that tmfy magnificent^ mass of forcst-covei^'' 
Dimhnlagalakanda has always fascinated me and i have read Mr. BdOfs 
moimtam itself with very great interest ^ • :■ 

That this mountain, with it's several menageries, ^r9S^ in past d&ntnra^ ; the oimtM 
of a very large and populous district thmre can be ho possible doubt. . ’ . >r ' : 

The country north, east and south of it, for many miles, — tbon^ now a wilkienicsSt ^ 
uninhabited except for a few scattered temporary hamlgfat of Veddas, — conta i n s tl^ r ej a i a ms 
very many tanks and imgation channels throughout the blocks of forest and open parks * — l 
latter, undoubtedly owing their existence to the mmrked poorness of the soil, and. mtens i v e ohmwJ 
cultivation daring past centuries and to this day, extending over many thonsaioula of aertis in 
the shape of gently undnlating plains of short and rather scanty grass on poor sandy, ^ity soBt 
interspersed with various sized blocks of forest. 

There are slab rocks of all sorts and sizes scattered over the cottatiry».and small rqdk 
hiUs, in many directions, rising above the^surronnding forest / ^ ^ V 

On practically all of these rocks,; and hills, are to be found lemains of lemiilies'^ or sii^ 
in the shape of dagabas, caves or buildii^s, and, as Mr, Bell hastcddnSi miaj inscripf£^is‘i 
more or less interest. 

. Thou^ this part of the country, extending over a vast area inedwye of. pari of the: 
Eastern and Uva Provinces, is now solely inhabited tyy a few Veddas, tiiere can be no doubt that; 
in anctent times, the greater pairt of the inhabitants, whether abori^oes or adienS, were more dr 
less dviluEed fanners and cultivators ; and^ 1 have always held the opinioit that the vast majorit 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon w^re ordinary cultivators, villagers and ^ town-dwdOm 
not so advanced, certainly,^ as their ev'entual conquerors; whilst the f orestniw^fing Ve^ldi^ 
were then, as now, the hunt 
civilized life of th^ villagies. 
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^^.r ; ' I cay ftis becansc, if we take into consideration ^,the vast areas of apparent wilderness 

wiien ezploredt show that they contain, almost everywhere, the remains of andent 
ot yi ^p ij K^^ hurge areas of former cultivation, it will be at once seen that, when Ceylon was 
kt its prosperity, there were very, very few blocks of uncultivated land of consider- 

eatc^ be ^und in which any but a comparatively small number of jtingle^dwePm^ 
4!^p(iild have found refuge and hunting ground. 

Kow that Mr. Bell has completed his series of articles on this extreimfy interesting 
' '.V vOwtry I £ndt on referring to my shooting diaries, tbat^ somewhat to xny surprise ami pleasttrey ^ 

I haini^. seen and noted a few archaecdogical remains that have escaped his keen observation. ^ 

. ; , Frobafaty Mr. Bell demanded inscriptions moire than anything e^, so ^ntfheidea^^,; 
/Veddas. confined their guidance to the rocks and mins where they knew inscr^tions 
in endcncer neglecting those which they knew were wanting in such records. 4 i 

It is this latter of ruins that I have mainly come iii contact witti during my travefaf! 

, . have found, some of them to be of considerable interest. 

A I nckethat’ *bp. principal places have been aWy- dealt with by Mr. B^ and will now 
endeavour to describe some minor mins that have escaped his notice ; but it must be remembered 
at, my notes are amply the result of the casual observations of a spor tsman , without any 
dmical knowledge. 

Abdtit 3 miles N. E. of Koagaha-nipoia {alias Maha-ulpota), borderir^ tim plains known 
' as Aiakamag0da^ there is a low ridge of rock outcrop about a mile in length, running from N. W. 

^ Sl E.« almost in Hs entirety on the East by jungle and facing the opm plains on the West. 

, This ridge contains a curiously placed rock water-hole at which I Imve had senne vmy 
Merestiug ezperien^ About a quarter of a mile N. W. of this hole th^ is a break in the 
- ridge, at a Ijow point, through which, almost without a doubt, an ancient paflxway pa^ed, as 
. sltown by the worn and polished state of the rock. 

Between this break and the water-hole I came upem the remains of several small 
*- birldings on a flattish part of the rock. 

One bmlding had very evidently been an ambalama, circular in plan, and the low 
i'. dry-bnilt outer wallisstOi in evidence, containing at intervals roughly shaped blocks of stone 
socketed to receive wooden pillars for the support of the roof. 

Several of these stores are stfll in their proper places, others lie c1<h» by, having rolled 
: 'bnt of die ri^l. ^ 

Near this boilding is a portion of straight dry walling. 

'■ ‘ ■ The bdlcSngs have nothing of a religions character about them and may possibly have 
been.rKt-hinises on an ancient highway. . ^ 

, Passing throng the break in the ridge refenjcd to, a faint track proceeds throngb a 
series of plains, tn the N. E., known as G6nandama]m, finally tnxning eastward into jon^ 

Dd emnfiially leadmg to the plain Mapotana borderingjthe Jftddnm Oya. 

Ja «y«ing little distance Sonth of this track diiere is an outcrop of rocks known/;^^' 

yeftiOT6nAadiia,^a, ccBitaining several water-holes. \ / ^ 

Ota <me of.ll|cse rocks I came upon the mins whet must have been originally a very 
kia MitHe tatnpte some interestittg points afapnt it, J 
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ThejEnainniinisthe nstial shapeless hKip oS earth, bricks, and stones, bnt fBgliis of 
approach steps are stai iri^le and three of ttte four altars ( of the ‘ four quarters ’ ) are still 
in situ, tttcmgli I saw ao figures erf Baddha, breAca <nr otherwise. 

In looking arewind I came upon two stone slabs of a type that I have never seen in any 
olher ruins. 

- Farb slab is about four feet sqttarc by about four inches thick, and, em om surfoce, w 
cut wide shallow grooves of the form as shown in the appended ^etch 



The grooves are six inches wide by ope inch deep. The square central boss is about 
two feet square (22** x 25” to be exact.) 

I saw two of these slabs only, lying about, but there arc probably more under the 
mound of earth and stones. 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell thinks they may form a modified swa^Uca design. 

I did not find any inscription, nor wore the V^das aware (rf miy. 

T^^iding from the mound of rock, on which the temple stood, to a small hollow, under 
a rock about 30 yards away, which had probably been a pokuna or bathing tank, is a pathway 
neatiiy paved with stone and defined by a border of raised ston^ on both sides. 

This pathway, on its way to the pokuna, crosses a shallow watercourse by means 
of a rough, but unusually arranged, stone foot-bridge as per sketch : — 
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As a ftMhcr aaatter of interest at this remote min, once pos^lj toe cmtoe <rf a — „ 
mmnnnutf, toere Kes a small boulder, at toe foot of the tcmpfe rodc/m whkto m cttt csm 
not M yt^^gmtiwnn cylindrical holes sorrotinded by a shallow cotmtersnnk circle, which, • I 
lndiiied to believe, were ‘ mortars ’ for poonding paddy or any other article 
pfmndinj^ 1 Impend s sketdi plan and vertical sectim:— 
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The countersunk out^ dick is 25 in. dkonet^ by haH-aa-inch deep ; the cylinder is 
11 ia tntomai diameter by 12 in. deep, and is well and deariy cmt as are all others of this type, j| 




that 1 have seen. 

I must admit, however, flmt, in cmly one case have I found such a ‘ mortar’ sfaow^ | 
unmistakable signs of use, and that was in the case of a dmOar com cnt in a small boulder !yi:% ^ 

in a plain in the Northem Province at the site of an ancient ^village. ; ^ 

In this tattpr case the sdes of the cylinder were much worn by abrasi<m of the ponnder, 
and the connteisnnk hollow, around the cyKnto, was not drcular but fdlowed roughly 1 
contoor of the shape of toe top of the boidder. 

In anotiier case, in the N. W. P., I found one cut on a large rodk outcrop at one end | 
of toe bond of an abandoned tank. _ I 

Here the enter circle was 24 in. diameter by 4 in. deep, whilst the cylinder was cm% 
about 6 in. diameter by over 2 ft. in (kpth ! . 

Whatever their shape, size or depth, I aun of qpinkm ihatdiey were all for pounding 
purposes, the countersunk circle beihgftn the pmrpese of catching and confining any material 
forced out by the pounder. I have semi others, on detached sm a ll bonldei^ aswdl as ekfa^ 
rocks, in varions. parts of the certmtry. 

Proceeding now to ano ther part of this inte resting tract of ohintry I fii^ 
to add OTTnothi n g to Mr. Bell's Mfes oit h (C;Ai, VbL IHJ. Paart ID.) 

Wandering amongst the shapeless heai^ of es rth, broken st<mes and bricks ^ that 
discovered a fine s&e altar which contained, on a riig^tly raised drcular disc in tlKC 

condnsively showing Tamri occupation of fiiis Sinhales e ate. 
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/’ Andetit kislory, however, tells us that the coinitFy Ixnrdenii^ the MahdwtMg^ 

:; ^ several o<xastcms, heild by the Tamils for very many yearsL 

This rock emterop lies not more than 10 mOes east ctf the ; 

f ftiP immgidiate neaghbonrhood of ttoce 

. evidently not shown to Mr. Bell by his attcndant/W^iJaSv. \ 

/ ' At the S. E. cctmer o£ the rock a path cdters fbe joagle. and, ahont m 

path crosses a small shallow ' jungle drain. 


1^" Ctethe^t-^ and about 10 ft fte* 

V rjr r mlgy holkw jgdiGiit 6 ft ^uneter by not more th a n ^ in* dieep, an^ 
seem, this hollow, thronghont the dry season, is foil of cle a r water ! 

There is no bubbling spring ; the bottom is not soft nind, for I havw wa|k^r 
it to see if there is a ‘ sink * ; nor docs it ovorflow, and, tte _ 

■ lies at -a lower level than the hollow. 

The ^^Quiid around, during the dry season, is ploughed into mud by ffie yna^ jaipain 
SltlmtcometD drink, even including elephants and buffaloes, but there the water-^ rcaiJiSa 

.is. 



^ desu:, always just brimful ! 


# : 

it.' 


More extraordinary still, as the wet season approaches, this pool dr^ up 
- When dm watercourse at its side is a running stream, the dny pkxd is iincreiy^g^l^^ 

^ mrfislii^m^ ' ; g ^ X g . 

This I <2iD vouch for personally, even if I bad fdt iucKned to dislbclieye 
truthlnl Veddas. 1 have seen this pool full of water, and used it lew my esmtp si^ 
tunes during dm dry water«>hole season when all the country around wia^ a parched desert 

I have also seen it dry and unnoticeable during a wet Navemb^;witk wal^'ef^iyy^^ 
Wimt is die scientific explanation of this curiosity ? , ^/ v^, 

" According to the Veddas it is a kenla. S . . , ^ 

Again referring to Mr. Bellas paper in the Ceylon Anhgiioi^, I^urt , 

Ireference to tte so<alled hot-spring at Vave. ^ - V'4r r ": ,! 


v_, 

% 
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r I visited this spring, which is situated m the rather swampy-* head ' ^"ajyiiidqB^ 

in the early maming and found all the pods stosm cedd. v, 

Mr* Bell rmnarks that he visited ti& place during the heat of the 
f water vexy hot under the heat of the sun. i « \ V ‘ y 

Indtioed diat, whilst most of the | other pools were narrow md 
teed and gchss growth, the supposed hot-s||ring was so ^tuated as io ht fd^ eaqposed to dm 
son almost all day, which would amply accowt fmr the water getting unbearaMy ' hot. 

' g Thereis a whifish, probably alkaline, depa^ around the edges, and I noted that 
did not drink at these pools as 1 found nobracks leading to die water.. 

" j^vertasyf to two ahno^ yd^^^toi^ rode,, but 

babie by a soine miles west of it, I l|ave more dian oaoe vimled a v^^ 

JoicxQIP* ^ above the sorzemnding jun^e, known to 

L * ' . ' i * 
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. jtffligjie, CtMToug^ which the traicik lay, for soame two mtles, p 
OT two small tanks, buried fn forest, an^ at one point, moimds of .stec 
nc^en pflars lying about. 

T^cw. fram the fop of feis rock, which rifos op ^ shape of two peaks sepfon 
rock itself, is superb. j ‘i; . 

on the top of the highest point of Dmbnt4gQJaktmdtt and seen the wc 
but, somehow, the view fr^ a peak of rock, not far remov^ above 
^“sTof the Vast ‘ sisai * of forest, as in this case, seems to me much more impressive. ^ 

^ " ImmedktCely west, and appearing very close, were the vast ranges of foe Matate 
S^brikfoi, Khucks attd JH edamaban uwara Mo ontan i s .’ a?.’ 

Soofo, a^ q(mte efose, was Doiag^Ia (foe Dola Moimfain qf foe Mahdvansay . . 

\ Sooth-^st I perceived, some xndes away, Omntfo^fa tad other rocky hi l ls , and, 8 
£ lavtay to foe arose foe vast mass of Dimbuta^takun^, 

The view evidently deeply impressed even the Veddas; for, one of them, ge^g aronbd 
i^-ifoat was lik^ being cm an island m a great foa sunrbundedby a wail of hills.’* 

<hi foe highest mimmit of foe rock I found foe shapeless remains of a small earfo, faril 
pifohsdilt Oagaba. ^ 

. several cnrions water-holes on foe rock, one in particniar being recessed in. foe 

' ■ ’a" * ' . . ■ 

idd hoe of .a part of the roclt faong fbe small valley lirtween the two peaks. 

\ . ;FoilOwiT*g ve‘rt*gal face until just under foe high^ summit 1 found a small series c 
, yes, of wfai^ ow had formed a Fthdre, whilst the ofoers had been dmUing-places. Ther 
m tte Ffhdre but remains of small earth-and-plaLS^ images. 

Thm were remains of outer walls at all foe caves, and, in front of foe Vihdre cave, some' 

' foile disttaj^ atayi on fiat-rock surface overlooiqng a "dechvity steep enough to be called a po^-^ 
cipkae, and glorious view, was a large altar sfobi' sqiitaBd and smoothed as to U|^pe| 

surface bidkift rough bdow., being set level by means of stsmes placed underneath. 

TSuete were foe usual drip-ledges above foe caves but no agn of inscriptions. 

The name.of this rock is peculiar, Eem-maf-gula, and I have noticed in foe first part of 
Ifahdiwfi^ that many place-names therein still exist redpgnitahtefo this day ; as for instance 
i-gafo, ' 

. If wexe&r to Mahav€msa, Ptat h Chapter XXX, V. tO, wherem Iht^hagqmani marched ' 
ta 1)^ Mal^wdltganga fighting and ov^coming foe aUm^amils settled as conquerors in tbaf 
I of die roini i t ry, we find' that after overcoming Tanuls ‘at Mahiyangana and Ambatitih^kc 
ueb laiter |inte Geiger locales as a ford near Binfiehne) he foither overcame seven Tamfl chai ' 
me day fteace"; fota giving over affl. iim to hm troops, by reasoaaof wlii 

piEaoe vta Ahemdrdma, 

but both |dace andj 


^*4^ ^ i Sitamitof fofo gtaff -^ Ipetoei^ 





I I ' 'rat Bass above ^ 

nl^'iffitdgata birt noBe. 

.rj&< ■ 


V, 



ai^noxiinateiy fit as it is ori' lli^ 
^/' abbui one and a hall miles to fob 


foe^ ii d ever visited ii- 
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^ THE CEYLON ANTIQUARY 

After spmdmg a mght at Kem-mat-gala we made onr way, the next mcafnmg, to. 
throng the fcaest, fassmg on the way over some slab-rock containing some fragmentary 

4 ; Arrived at onr destination we found a fairly gpntly sloping rock on the S- E. sde V. 

^ to an absolntely perpendkiubr precipice of fully 150 ft. deep at the west side, andflje t^^^^t^r' , ^ • 
of tiie rock di^sed down from N. E. to S. W. . • 

■ At snmnut I found the re main s of a small Da^ba ; another half way down the nd^g^^-,-,.- 

and anoflier at the lowest pcant of flie ridge. . ’ 

I Under a steep part of the eastern slope we found a cave whidi looked as if it had been, ^ 

I artifeially art ; as the entram* was alxjut a semi-drck being very like, but much larger fhan,^ ^; V C ; 

' cave at tiie renuokable ruins known as Medirigiri 6 miles N. E. of JHwntankadowela villag^/' ..‘-v,-- 
The entrance was 6 or 7 feet high with the usual dnp-ledge cut above it, but 1 cwd^^pt^ ■ , 

I feid any inscription. •• .. 

If : * The cave runs lack about 20 ft. dwindling down to nottiing at the inner end, and . 

a' was de^ in bat ‘ guano ' which may have h^dmi s omething of interest Ind tl^w ' 

I nothing viable. 

One curioos point, however — the whrfe inside of the cave had been plastered 
f;- were latches of tire plaster still adhering here and there. • ' 

There were other indistinguidiable remains of ' buildings in the suixou ndtng forest and/ 

|t pn TMMgiitwnrmg stab rorks, so that this monastery must have been one of some importamre. ’ f; - 

I baire no doubt further careful search might reveal soaoe inscriptions. ^ , 

This c<»npletes my ^mall series oi notes and observations on minor nims that havi^J'^ V\ 
not been visited by Mr. Bell. It is p<^ble that, in the future, 1 may be aHc to add furfli^ ; - 
\ matter ccncerning other districts. * \ ' 

Asa spmrtsman I have enjoyed great shooting in this wild district (bears and leopards mosfly 
as de^ are unaccountably scarce in this grand park country), and I have a genuine K k ing for ““ 
-^^^iiewhat unwashed Vedda friends ; but, alas! most of my best trackers axe dead and gone. ; 

Th e old Vedda strain is now rapidly dying out and those left arc a very mixed lot, mostly 
% eatem up by dirt and diseases — the pity of it ! 
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^ ■y:^^0?4^‘'mHESi LAWS RELATING TO BBDDfflST PRIESTS IN CEYLON. 

. - By George William Woodhouse, M.A;f ll.m., c,c.s. 

' (Concluded from Vol. Ill, Part HI, p. 186,) 
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INHERITANCE OR SUCCESSION; 

; come now to what is perhaps the most abstruse pari of the Buddhist Ecclesiastical ^ 
Law as it exists in Ceylon, namely, the law of Successkm as it applies to pr^ts. 




At the foundation of the Order, a priest of Buddha, whoi he took the robe, was 








1S 


.iw to resign all worldly wealth. All that he could possess were flic ata-pirikara (the eight ar 
’^cles), namely, the three robes uttara sanggaya, antarawdsakaya and sangkdfiyat a ^rdle for iL' 

; the pdfarcj^ or alms-bowl, the /racfakeffa or razor, a needle for re^^iring hib robes ^ 
-^a pcrafeonkada or cloth a cubit square to strain his water with. AH thmgs else belonged to the 0 
. This entire abnegation of earthly posse^ions^ howev^, seems not less difficult to 

put into practice in Ceylon than elsewhere. And, accordingly, the Courfe furnish numerous 
instances of priests laying claim to property in their own right, or at least with a very slcndjcrf l f 
colpuring of any title on the part of temples, to veil their own claims.” (MarshaH, 649, § 1.) 

The truth is that the priestly vow of poverty is now wholly i^ored. It came about m Utis 
way. namely, that, while the individual priest was proMuted ftom owning property, the cemsiTm^^ ^ 
was not, with the result that die property was h^d by individual :|OTdcsts ior and on behalf of 
and sacred shrines. Where supervision was slach, the st^ from possessor as trustee or manag^ "; :!. 
possessor as owner was as easy as it was natural And dtc Courts have accept^ the positiem 

Buddhist priest may own property both movable and immovable in. his own right. ^ . ':4f 

' ' ' ' ^ 

Jfi fhfr question erf inheritance, therefore^ w^ have to view it under two $4 

Iwads, {l) T^Qporal Succ^sAm, and (2) Spiritual Sua:cssem* 

r Temporal SacG^^OB. 

By the Common Law, a priest can in general acquire and inherit property both 
movable and &nnovable from any source whatever, and has right to deal with it m the same 5|, 
manner as a I^^sian, and transmit it to his temporal representatives notwit hst a nding his priestty 
office. ' 






bi i>, C. KMrunegakt, f 0,674, S. C- Civ. Min., 1 Dec., 1854, it was held Uiat “the ndeia_: 
general that a priest cannot acquire .or inherit land, and that to take the robe is to resign ^ worimy 
wealth ; because a priest may at all times acquire land frcmi anyemeb^ gift, bequest or purchase, or 
inherit bis brother's or s/ster's estate." 


A priest sought to appeal in forma pauperis ; but it was {urov^thathe had ^ 

lands in his favour, and there was nothing ex facie to ^ew the lands were omveyed 

trust for any temple. Held, that, “ as no trust did appear, the applicant should be considered as 
to all intents and purposes." {Per Marshall, C. J., C. JHukura, 32t, (1^5} JbrrgRi^ 6^ 

Marshall, 5). , \ • -’-i iC-fc 







-If ’.-J >-;CEYtt I Isv'AI I 

' ’ "?>-^V‘^- ‘ 'V: 

Jtn JO. C. Aii^aiimgodti, 2I, (1837) 

' . tsken ^7 a Buddhist according to the |a«c^^ ^ ^ Mig^ 

, geiher to assume .possession of property ; but it can be. scs&e ^Hssr rcfush^g tc **«»« 
of a legatee if he accepts tiie legacy.” ^ ;'^ ;■ , > ' 

In Samena Dnndns^ vs. Kiriya. C. R. 2,7^3, (1863) lO^^^he S^ 

declined to enfcx isto' the religious scroples of BtnihiHiist priests. ' ‘AM a Bt ' ‘ ‘ "" 

he may be anmnable to his immediate superiors, buiin.^the Cpurts of Uiis lain 

SxR-AitCBiBAXjD Lavkie, late Acting Chief Mustioe of Ceylon, wh 
Kandy, l^ideavoured in Appuhamy vs. Rainapdla T/nmdnse, ZX. C. Xomfy, 5! 

1874, to lay down the broad principle that, '* all the property, wbi^ a ] 
cnmbency, is acquired for his vih^e and does not belong to himself indi 
said, “ I think 1 not only affirm an undoubted rule of Kandyan Law, but al 
and check mal-administration of office by priests' axKt the imprt^ier am 
temple property.” But the Supreme Court refused to accept 1I_1 
was affirmed on the ground that the “ property in dispute was purdiased 
temple funds derived from the revenues of the vihare, of which he was incpm 
been proved to have been derived from any other source, the property wo^ild - 
be that of the vihiire. 

It follows then that on the death of a priest, if he has left no 
ever description devolves on his temporal representatives and not an his spiritnid sin 

A priest having died, one of his pupils sued the defendant on a prosnissbry 
executed in favour of the deceased priest. Two parties intervened, ane^ who claimed to 
and the other, the brother and heir-at-law of the deceased. As there ■ 
documents to shew that the instruments sued on were trust property, the Court 
. heir>at-law was ..entitled to recover, [Per Clarence and Bias, J, J., C- 

r - Clarence and Dias, J. J., appear to have gone away from this pesdtios in 

vs. Sego Abdul Coder, (1882) 5 S. C. C., 61, which was an action an 'a . . w4ie^ 

“ anything, which he (the incumbent of a vihare) saves out of the rev^ues ai^ di»,jBjosgifflcd.Qi 
' to hsa legal representatives.” it is submitted that this ruling is not cmly in oonili^^Wii^' t^ 

quoted above, which appears to have been cited to their lordship^ but is- vmQD^I'j^-UjrindE^^ 
balance of temple revenues left after defraying the expenses of the temfde and ch 

tefliple property and should, on the death of the incumbent, go to the spiritnarsndaBsa^ J 
, bond did not on the face of it shew that the money invested was Sangfhikaeot 

was no extraneous evidence as to where the funds came from, the iiderence 
was personal to the priest, that is pudgalika ; in which case the judgment would ri^t 

f Siddhdria Temnndnse vs. Don Lewis, (1882) S S. C. C., 89, and Punchi 

‘ (1885) 7 & C. C., 84). ^ .. ^ , ' "V' ,t ' 

In in re Indajoti Terunndnse, (1899) 3 N. L. R., 380, Lawrie, A. C: X,.in remiifta^Mie Gase 
^ % lower Court for further trial, remarked, “By our law, the pupils of a 
they have no right of succession ah intestato to the private p » T >p»riy rvf 
disposing power at the date of his deatlv If a Buddhist priest be the- 

pupillary succession, the incumbency on his death passes by law to the' priie^ or are m 

in the line of succession. Prior to the passing of the Buddhist Temporalities 

of a vth^e passed to the pupil, who succeeded to the incumbency : now, tiiese are vei^l^p^Tbpt a tmst^ a 
\ . . -the endowments do not fall under the grant of administration ah intesiato. So far ^fhe'fmi' 

of a Buddhist priest were never recognized as hjy heirs to *he of or lardcjiii^^his next of k 

' if there was any disposition to treat pupils as his heirs it was corrected by Qnlinm^. .]^a 15 of 1876 
uduch ^‘Ihmxfs succession of unmarried persons to their kinsmen } and if there '*1^' fib' heirs^ thf » estat 

' ' . C9^6at5 to the Crown. In this case, lands, to which he succeeded, ; a^J|ra& and books aa^ 

.medicuie, which he bought with his own money, goto |6s next of kin; while aid p^^pp e irt 
' ^ ’{ iHMght and paid for out of the income of tiie vih^e should go to the trustee fcr thc.Bs|B of the inmTrttat^ 

’ oil the vihve." j 

It shonld be remembered, however that tinder the Kandyan Law, wbldK apfdies to 
t fauiwn.aks tlto iKm Provinces, a priest inherits nothing from his patenb^'i. . ' 


:»'Whdareiu 


1 hr won, heraming a priest, thereby* loses all right of inheritance in Oi^ 

. the robe is to resign all worldly wealth. (Sawers, 7 ; MarsludL 3 




I 






^^jpoaewssion <rf tbe fDyt|^ 6 K*j^i^igypS^ ',tN^. <*rflie sa« 

in abcyaDcc/; (Aroioii^J?: if gup^ iratil swdb. time ^ 

to.tiie ¥7 .«''• ''I : ,%’-■ 

-WiB ,iMrt for^'lns right to Ins'^fijc^ljssris^^^ motifs fittate^ H 
..fcorfeh; . .jtus, iig|bt to sucin^,^ to' . .i^i^er'^ e^tor B the fa 
the priesthood. . And if toe being hhsseU' at pi^r^ ^ 

tiicextotlisl ton - diutog h»s latoiBri^to^ fitoc. op his to^to, toe si 

■,r. I ■ • ' '■. ^ .■* '. * 

i\xtQt ^e<k property giftrf or cohyfyw by tl»£ fa^r 


if up .rule agw^ a priest inheritiiij^ pEh^ptirty faxm'eoBateirals'; 

•. .•to'*-* *• > ‘ «! ^ , 


rbefore his fattier dies, an 


.:^;hieb(hiie..' a, priest and revert to toe l 

into flto ibunily house (>nn/-gedara) / or rf ; the fadito being dead, he to^ 
nipiest '^ .his brothers, he is thereby reinstated iii the position of heir 1 





‘'M. 


■' ' " his robes atfter' bis father's death, ad toe reqneto only “* 

rionsent of the other brotoers, that brother alone sinst 

iris robes) out of his shatre of the property sole 

fti*j Jif>. yv ’ li^" "w “ “ ' ' ' ' - ‘ ' ' 

■' ■■ ■ 

disrabes himself or ». tosrobed to some violation of top a 
to be mamitained ont of the estatopf his'paurents. • ' ' j ~ 

j. Wh'wihall, 337, f 77. This rule sliews of ibe Kandyan lawmakefa$! 

umntd be dependent for aaaiBtenatoe on tbe general commnni 
be wndesiiable. • .. 

M whether under the Cotomon • tow or under toe K 

i fii^%rivate property by deed inter nfvos by wilt; 

_jJ’T^uiAlS|iiy cohveyamces, hoWCTcr, there jjr.tofe'^d jtj ^ pto to a between toe C 

w^ toeConmum tow dtied is irrevocable, ezep 

.» Y-;« ^ ^ | p § iii iaim.«da]p r^ ingratitude and cruelty ' 'b/ ■ toe 'd towards the . 

e ia'ls always revocable, in toe lifetime of toe donor, with rare exception 

eri tor 'pto 'copsLdtoation. (Mototo's Kamdyanrtow, p. .174), _ 


I mui Wiiis were scarcely heard o£ o£ Kirti Sri. AU.tiui/ 

wHtin^, but gienerally in spol^ wprds, with an imprecatiosi:* 
tibie the ;gij^stOr' if he departed fe 6 m his promise. Sometimes a token'' 

^avs^stoi w^^jlsch ^ *' scisiiiof the rod ” in the transfer of copyholds,, in £3 

iatod of the; quaint fonnaiities, whu± ' were observed when ent% 
MarshaU qi^p^ an instance of a donor, who ^ye 
hi^ (Marsl^, 317, 43^. 

" r^iy.qftfth Qabtained nothing more thah ^sigoatnre or initial of the donor 

to, of - ccmrseipebahse ^f^ but few persons, wl 

7 of IMP, however; wiljbf ^iM^^de|Bds affecting land haye Jo; .fje' -• 

^ tiro witnesses ; bint. a ,'4 f ^ 

'ay.i|^ej^coted inthe *" eor^rJwBgm 
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A priest may ligwever, dispose cf tonpie pr<^)erty hy wai ^-1 
lases where the priest is ^ tm^e of the temple, he may tease cr mortgaige tenti^^ 
of the temple, but not otherwise. 

' By section 3 of the Bnddhist Temporalities Xhrdinance, the Govmipr may^ With ^ 

Executive Council^ spcciaily exempt vihares from the c^>eratio& of tbat Qxuixuuive. 

The above rule will have to be taken asr not without exceptios, ftwr, as i 
could by deed or will settle the succession, which, however, must be in 
■’' succession applicable to the particular vihare. 


f: 






Spirittial SttccessiM. 

I- ^ Spiritual succession is the succession, according to certain 

^ to the spiritual office and duties of another, togeflicr with the rights and ol 

Prior to the Buddhist Tempoiralities Ordinance 1905, such suoee^s^S^ w 
t the iMToperty, whether movable or immovable, appertaining to the vihare ^ ^ 

veshs in the statutory trustee, except, of course, where in terms sec. 
Governor has exempted the vihmre from the incidence of that Cr<£i 




II?: 




,i^;- 
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The rules i^ icmpmral succession, as shewn above, arc easily ascertained, 
the law of the community to which the particular priest belongs. If he is a ^ 

inherit according to the Kandyan Law, and his private property would devolve on hm he|| 
ing to the same law. And where no customary law applies, the Common Law of the " 

Roinan«l>utch Law, would apply. 

But when we come to deal with Spiritual Succession, wc arc confronted wilh «ih*« 
of affcuas. To form a right conception of the nature and force of the rules which bbtam^^^^^:,dep^ 
of the law^ it would seem that the Hindu Law has to ^ resorted to ; not to the Hmdn 
present day, but the Hindu Law as it existed about tite time Buddhism was inir^uced 
is to say, ^albout the first century before Christ, at whitdi period the Laws of hlanii, or, at .rro^, W 
in which wc have them now, were comparatively recent, , . . f ^ 

Buddhism filtered into Ceylon through Bihar, a province of India, in the hcaurf |rfa,H|^»dtt.ciO|irt&. 
awH however divergent the doctrines of Buddha may be from those of Hinihxu^r^ 
that Bnddhist institutions have their roots deep down in Hindu usages^ customs and v. .. . .. 

Sir John Budd Phear, C. J., in his judgment in RaihanapaXa XJrmmisey^ 

(1879) 2 S. C. C., 26, draws attention to the many features which are in common I 
vihare and the Indian math. 


Now, at the period we are considering, the idea of “ inhcrit^ce *' in the 
the rights aud duties of another occurring at the other's death was wholly unknown . 

There ^ no mention of sudi inheritance in the Laws of Mann, The reason for is io % 

Umt the all-^iniporhmt Hindu Law is the joint-family ; and where there is a j 

be no inheritance. The individual died ; but the family continued ; anA. wliad ^ 
belonged to the/oiml^ and nol the individual. 

. Then there appears not to have been any sucdi thing as private profpei^ 
tempdrm^ occupation of land for the purpose of tillage, lasting for a longer or shor^^^ 
word . appears in the Laws of Manu about ownership ; that ownemhip in thh we use 

Where ancient writers spoke of “ ownership," they meAni rather '^managership.'’ that prafieii 

belonged to the family itself ; that is to say, it was corporate. Mo living being was awxjii|r^;;^ Imt certain pevf^ 
sons were managers for the family. I > -' 1 . 

Always it was the father of the family who was manager. 

Mid his commands indisputable. 




to 

hmr of Indiaff 
m tbetec 

^r, 


Thete-V^'" 


As long as he Uvet^ ms will wasabsolnte 


After his death, says the author of the Laws of Manu, ’*the sons being asswbied may/ 
.'among themselves in equal shares the paternal estate ; for they have no pow^ over if while the pmnl^E]^ 
live ; or, the eldest son alone may take the whole of the paternal estate ; the other^sl^lll live under 

mst as tlicv lived under the father." Jfuha, IX. v. 104). 

4 -’ •> V .rai 

not at that time mean dus divisian.of 

tkm oi members of the family : for, th i family gods, the ancestral home, g4 
oie all de cl ar ed impartible. ^Afanu, DC, 219 ; Mitakshara, 1. iv. 26w) 



1 ? 



BBrabered; however, d:iaf a% 9 'vi f^\ ^ leveldpiiieiif ipf the 1 

individnal member of a o.what he e^ped by his own exeiti 

peculium in Rpman Law, the ierrti ^mporaifcz in the Teutonic and the $ 

fS^isLW^ 

* are perhaps as old as the Hindu L^w itself. There are in " 

i’ an endowment :— (1) the property is ^ivcn directly to an idol, whose dignity or w 
id. There is nothing absurd or impossible in such an endowment- In the Middle A 
the Deify, to Jesus Christ, and to dead saints. After all an idol is as much- atannal ^ 

-Whm property was given to an idol, a manager (sAe^oiV) was appointed ; (2) the property 
person or persons w'ith directions as to. the objects to which the property should be 
~ retain in his family the right to appoint successive managers or he may direct 

maxxn^-ih which they should be appointed. ' .> 0 - 

’ rules as to Civil Law change with the march of events ; but the rules as to Eon h^ a stic a l | 
^ifff np iwfiynt g rhangg bnt slowly. As regards the Hindu Math, which in the prototype of < 

asticalxostitufions, property dedicated to the ieiupie is vested in the priest or Sanydsi, who is the i 
snt of the temple, for tlic purpose of the maintenance of the temple and its services, inclnding 
sppoirt ; on his death, passes by a peculiar rule of succession to an heir, who is his ' ' ^ _ 

fho not be -the persons who by the general law succeed to his secular properly. 

. A' , ■ When wc come to consider the law of priestly succession'in Buddhist Ecclesiastical Law, these fa 
* I:he of use to shew how these rules should be interpreted. 

i iociuxibency becomes vacant on (1) the death, (2) the resignation, (3) the de^ 

“1 — - — ^ of the incumbent. . ^ 

. jui most cases the incumbent in the presence, and with the consent, of the resident priests 
mdicates who his successor or successors shall be. And this may be done in writing or 
Thif uppoTp- hni^i must always be in conformity with the rules of succession, whatever they are, ^ 

■ *Q particular vihare. {D. C. Kurunegala, 15,051, Gunaratna Unndnse vs. 'Z:. ’ _ ^ 

- Unif 4 iatse. -dSwnangala Unndnse vs. Sobita Unndnse, (1883) 5S.C.C., 22S \ Dhammajoti Unndnse -vs, ^ 

" K*B«>Ue,(1913)16N.*LR,«)8). 

'V ^ V ‘ 

f..Tbe ^SRi^Qnd cited above is also authority for the proposition that a deed 
tihents^^.i^ its character and to take effect in futnro, appointing a successor to an inc ^ 
cy, is r^btablc ; but. a deed of gift infer vivos immediately transferring the right to 
dmbency m'ijrrewxa^ ' ^ 

See aito Sobita Unndnse vs. Gunaratna Nyduka Unndnse, D. C. Kurunegala, 1579, S. C, Civ. 

Ai^'*’^-priest. who is deprived of his incumbency, and semble, if he resign or '' ^ 

cannot trajis£er;..his right to another until he is restored. 

kC Kandy. 523,(1834) Austin, 7 . 

il’f-tpcnmhent may not by deed or will transfer his right to the incumbency 
stranger to tfaiiii^ea^usioD of the direct line of succession. ' 

. .x^^Rkis statement of the law would appear to be in conflict with the opinion given by the 

V; ’ the Mahvai^ College in JSrrmfnne Unndnse vs. Senabo/wa Unndnse, Govt. Agent’s Court, Knmne^la, 

' ’ S. C. Ciy.^8|m., Oct. 21, 1833. There it was maintained that “ the original proprietor priest may 
bis rigbt^any oiberperson he may choose, passing by his own pupils.’' 

T^^ staiemeai was;, however, a gratis diefam and is probably true of only an “ original prppric 
priest,'* that:' is, of a priest who himself founds a vihfane and installs himself as uicuiiibeiit w 
of snccession to the vihiure. 

Bn^the rule cannot possibly hold in the case of a yihare, the succession to which is . 

> ' pupillary ss^c^sion, for sndi a disposition would be contrary to the very essence of the rule. 

* . Uhnmseyil^ll^dhagoda Unndnse, q. v. snpra). 


[ of a vihmr^ have three pupils, Bl, B2 and B3, and several co-pupal^ v«± 

I f his pupils, say B3, as being most fit to succeed him and appoint h^ ^ sue 
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[These men lived with Knox and Roger Gonld at Lagtindeniya and their descendants still 
live there and are proud of their ancestry. Day’s branch call themselves De Appu, and had a 
feudal duty of carrying fresh milk daOy to Raja Sinha’s Palace at Nilambe, no light task as the 
mileage is considerable and the Pusselawa climate not one of the best for milk transport. Mr. 
Denham in his (1911 > Census Report mentions that the descendants of the unlucky Nauclars dc 
LaneroUe, a co-captive of Knox's in 1672 and later, were still to the fore in 1889 and have pro- 
moted themselves from Counts to Dukes under such names as “ Duky ” or “Dorkiedoe** ‘‘La 
Nerolle De Ley (DeLaisne) Franse Mohottige Don Samuel Appuhami/’] 

P. 155. R. K. says the Englishman who accompanied him and Gould but whom they 
could not trust owing to the incompleteness of his bachelordom was Knight, 

“ This was Ralph Knight who afterwards ran away and died in England.” 

P. 140. “ Then did I offer repeated prayers to my God Psalm ye 30 and 11 and 12th. 

Thou hast turned me from my Morning (sic) into dancing, thou hast put of my 
sackcloth and girded me with gladnesse to y« end that my glory may sing praise 
to the (sic) &c.” 

P, 107. “ Doon a dook gotta, a saying to a man in Anger whom they want not : it is take 
from me what you gave me.” 

P. 60. On Raja Sinho^s “poysoning his son”: “so to note — only concealing him, 
giving out he was dead.” 

P. 55. After correcting the printer’s error “ 45 ” for “ 55 ” he adds a note on the state- 
ments in the text re “ Military Service ” very difficult to decipher “by listing 
soldiers who are only raiding his gonnoys or (?) forendry who hold land and yt 
never but when ye King goes himself in person in ye field.” 

P. 46. Again of Raja Sinho “ Poysoning of his son proves false for since he hath 
reigned King.” 

P, 14. Of the Jak tree “ the wood of this tree is excellent and durable timber.” 

On the Title page is the sprawly MS. inscription by his nephew (?) 

'' Liber olim Knox Ward Armigeri 
Clarencieux Armomm Rex (which should, of 
course, be genitive also, to wit “ Regis ”). R 

Apropos of the Knox escutcheon he writes : 

This ye Knox’ Armes was sent me from Edingburg m Scotland by Mr. Henry 
Knox, Bookseller thare in Letter dated ye 29 Aprill, 1703/’ 

Knox’s handwriting is fairly legible and is typical of the Cromwellian time, but his e’s are 
difficult to decipher— ’’ZEILON ” which^ prints for CEYLON looks like “ Zolone This final 
“ e may sometimes be a flourish but it in the word “ one ” which is indistinguishable from 

“ on.” The letters still glisten with the yemdherent sand which he used instead of blotting paper 
as is done in Italy to this day. 1 

INote on the above by Mr. J. P, Lepds : The following extract from List of Inscriptions, 
&c, referring to a stone which erected at Legundeniya to commemorate the connection of 
Knox and his companions witl^^ie place is of interest here— the stone is on the side of the high 
road] : — ^ 
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In a letter addressed to the English authorities at Madras by the Dutch Governor, Rykloff 
van Goens, dated Colombo, October 22, 1669, it is stated that Robert Knox and the three men 
named below were “in a village beyond Candy named Legondeny/* “We learn from Knox’s 
narrative that after having endured their enforced residence at Legundeniya for three years 
(1667-1670 probably), he and his three companions took ‘ French leave ’ and went off whither 
they pleased. Knox and Rutland settled at Eladetta, where they were joined by Gold and 
Knight/" {“ Robert Knox,” by D. W. Ferguson, p. 22 note.) ^'Day had a half-caste son, Peter, 
who was 16 years of age in 1683. He was probably therefore bom at Legundeniya.” (ihic?., p. 36.) 
There is said to be a family called De Appu in the village of Pupuressa near Legundeniya 
descended from William Day, but the compiler has not succeeded in coming across a member of 
it. Legundeniya is in the Kandukara Pahala korale of the Uda palata division of the Kandy 
District, about 5 miles from Gampola. The site of the compound in which, according to tradition, 
Knox lived is now called Nittamaluwa, It is on the road from Pupuressa to Pussetenna estate, 
near the summit of a conical patana-covered mountain, from which are visible, on the west Adam’s 
Peak, Raxsawa, and Ambuluwawa ; on the east Hantane and the road from Peradeniya to 
Deltota ; on the south PtxsseUawa. The place is approached on all four sides by “ passes,” which 
seems to have been the reason why it was selected for the residence of Knox and his companions. 
The tradition as to the site came from the late Arachchi of the village, who belongs to the 
Hunkiripatiyage family, which suppHed milk to the king. There are said to be descendants of 
Knox’s companions living in the neighbourhood. Their family name is “ Nasindeniyegedera.” 
The inscription is as follows : — 

Here lived 
A.D. 1667-1670 
Robert Knox 
John Loveland 
John Berry 
William Day 
Erected 1908. 

J. P, L. 
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THE MALDIVE ISLANDS: 1602-1607. 

Edited by H. C. P. BELL, C.C.S. (Retired). 


PYRARDS NARRATIVE 

{Continued from VoL Ill^page 234.) 


C HAPTER XVIII, which gives interesting details of the history of the Maldives during the 
latter hall of the Sixteenth Century, is done but scant justice to by Symons, and entirely 
ignored by Harris. 

The former’s inadequate summary appears below, supplemented by desirable footnotes 
drawn from Pyrard’s Narrative itself, as well as from other sources, mainly Portuguese authorities 
quoted in Appendix B to VoL II of the Hakluyt Society's English edition of Pyrard’s Voyage. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

Curiosity of the Maidive King — His Genealogy-Political Changes at the Islands — 

The King's Wives, and other Matters. 

SYMONS. 

I had the good Fortune to be much at Court, the King and Queens being very much pleas’d with 
my Company, because having, as I said before, made it my Business to learn the Language, they took great 
Delight in hearing me give an Account of the Affairs of Europe. ^ 

The King enquir’d about the Court of France, and all other Particulars ; but his greatest Delight 
was to be inform'd about Sea-Af fairs and Shipping, as manag’d by Europeans. - 

The Queens frequently made me acquaint them with the Manners and Customs of European 
Ladies ; but their most constant Discourse was about Love ; ® and they were amaz’d to hear that so great 
a Monarch as the King of France had but one Wife, and that the Wives in Europe had no Gallants, and 
were allow’d so much Liberty in going Abroad, and conversing in Company, as I inform’d them. 

This Discourse made me acceptable at the Palace, where either the King or Queens had always 
Questions to ask me j and having made it my Business at first to learn the Language, I w as able to satisfy 
their Curiosity which gain’d me mr^b Fy vour ; and consequently, my long Stay in those Islands was 
render'd the more easy, because I was ^ieiUtifuUy provided with all Necessaries. * 

The present Kings of the Maldhr A lands, are not of the ancient Royal Family, but descendedfrom 
a Catibe, or Mahometan Priest, the true iucl being excluded after this Manner. 

1, This sentence is gratuitously foisted upon Pyr^ where. See Ceylon Antiquary, I. p. 210. 

2. Pyrard belauded his country so fulsomely that f\e Sultan enquired whether the French were the Franki or Franqui 
(Fara«£it) spoken of in the Indies”— a term which Py I ard s\^ fcs that ht suUequently Itaiid faifeUited ’’alitiie 'VS tbltin ptciiis.” 

3. Pyrard “ car elles ne desiroien^arler ny ouyr d autr^^r dscours que d'ameur.” 

4, Here again Symons improvises^Jle omits a quaint para grat b, wheiein P> rrrn dwells cn the Sultan’s unfei^red disgurt, 
as a Muhammadan on the one hand, at'^fWopean scarlet clothu brushes, &c„ of pig's bristles and seals-bkins; coupled, on the 
other, with his great admiration for the science of navigation, charts and instruments of European nations. 
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When the Portngueses were at the Height of their Power in India, the King of the Maldivies^ who 
was of the ancient Royal Fa mil y, being hard press'd by a near Kinsman, who was in Rebellicn against him, 
fled with his Wife, and seme few of his Household, to Cochin, where he became a Christian, together with 
his Wife, and Part of his Followers, and sent back the rest who would not be baptiz'd ; whereupon his 
Competitor was immediately receiv'd as King. * 

The Christian King sent over to demand of his Subjects to pay him the usual Tribute, threatening, 
in Case of Refusal, to attack them with Portuguese Forces ; which accordingly, upon their rejecting of him, 
was done by those Forces ; but he went not over himself. The Portngueses return’d the first Time with 
X-oss ; but coming again the next Year, with a greater Power, they defeated and kill’d the Usurper, erected 
a Fort in the Island of Male,^ and subdu’d many of the others. 

After this, having assembled the prime Men, they acquainted them, that it was not their Design to 
oppress, or oblige them to change their Religion, but only to compel them to own and pay Tribute to their 
lawrful King; which being agreed to, the Poriugueses left the Government to the Natives, only on Condition 
they should not hold any Councils without admitting the prime Chiristians who were to remain in the Fort^ 
I have heard those Natives declare that the Islands were never so happy in all Respects, as during 
that Time of Subordination to the Portngueses, which continu’d about ten Years. 

However, the Southern Islands never submitted, a Caiibe from whom the present King is descend- 
ed, raising Forces there, and maintaining himself, 'till being strengthen’d by the Accession of some Malabar 
Pyrates, he surpriz’d the Fort in the Island of Male, putting to the Sword 300 Poriugueses there were in 
it, and taking the Native who govern'd as Vice-Roy.® 

Thus the Catibe made himself Kin g, and left the Crown to his Successors. But to prevent a per- 
petual War, he came to an Accommodation with the Portngueses, by which he oblig'd himself to pay a 
yearly Pension to the Christian King, as was perform’d many Years after. ® 

I have before mention'd something of the Currents about these Islands, which are violently strong, 
and set one Way six Months together. If a Ship happens to be at the iVorf/i-End of the Islands, when they 
set Eastward, it will be carry 'd by them to the Indian Coast ; but if it happens to be to the Southward of 
Ceylon, it will then be drove as far as Sumatra, which is SCO Leagues. Again, if a Vessel should be so 
carry ’d away towards the latter End of the Season, ^ ® so that the contrary Currents setting Westward, 
come on before it has reach’d any Land, it mest then drive quite back again ; and thus many belonging to 
the Islands, frequently perish, because having no Store of Provisions Abroad, the Men are all starv’d before 
they can reach any other Land. If the Currents carry them to the Westward, they have no Place nearer 
to touch at, than the Coast of Arabia, which is much more remote than Sumatra. 

I one Day saw a Vessel that had been forc’d away from the Islands by the Currents, and upon the 
Change of the Season was drove back again ; but most of the Men in it were dead ; and those who surviv'd, 
had nothing but the Skin left upon their Ecnes, through Extremity of Want. 


5. The Maldive name of this “Christian Emg,” ^on cf a Snlian Yusub, wat Baian Forund. Ee would seem to 

have submitted to conversion as a means of gaining Portuguese suipoit/’ and v as lajtiscd bi Si Prsneis Xavier, Apostleof 
the Indies, in 155 uuder the name of Don Boncel. His successful rival, AH, becime Sultan at the Maldives, but was slam by 
Lhe Portuguese when they took Male a few yeaisafter. 

Don Manoel subsequently resided at Gca, and married a Portuguese lady Dona Prancisca, sister of Antonio Tiexeira de 


Macedo, by whom he had three sons Don Francisco skilled in a brawl at Listen). Don JiZo died yrierto 16(6 l and Lcn Fedro, 

The second son Don Joao succeeded his father as titular sovereign of the Maldives about 1683. He was, in turn, 
followed by bis son Don FiUppe ; npoTi whose importurny a thiid Poitugue^e exyediticn was desyatchtd againtt the Islands 
in 1632, but failed to cayture Mal^. (See Plate. Dck See. Firard 11. Ayi eneix B. p. 511. 

The last Christian King of the Maldives was Don Luis de Sousa, who rebelled against the Viceroy, and died as a 
prisoner on the voyage to Europe in 16^6. 

6. This Fort, such as it is, still exists. See Christopher’s description of it in 1835. frans. Bcmtay Geo. Soc.lfSl) and Beil 
{Report 1887. p. ) 

7. Svmons is too vague. The Islands were governed by a Native Eegent, who was sul ject to the control of the Portuguese 
Commandant at Male. Maldivian Eecords style this m&Ti AndiTt Andiri Andreas Andre). ‘*The Poriugnese in this way ruled 
the Islands in peace fo» upwards of ten years,” 

8. The fuller story of the long struggle should be read in Pyrard’s Voyage (covering pp. 168-177 of the 1679, 4to, Edition) or 


(M. Xatihv). Bvhammad Bodu Tokurv-fdvu, was 


T 

ml w 


wa Aie only son of Muhammad Bodu Takuru-fanu. 


Btak Soe. Pprard I. 244-257, 

This successful rebellion lasted some eight years. The 
the elder of two bro hers of lew e5-tate." the ycungei teirg nEircd Eiicgejonu. Ibty jcintjTi caj tujc c Ma!e. arc ruled 

the Islands together amicably for twenty-five ytars. until the deat^ cf^assan, Ihe elder brother married the widow of the 
usurper Sultan, All, and the younj^er brothei hi*- daughter. 

The Sultan of Pyrard's captivity (1B02-1607), named Ibrahim 

9. The Portuguese Records do not state the terms of the Treat, 

Pyrard says the Christian King gave a third of hie pen 

Hak Soe. Pyrard I, 251. 

10, Pyrard has : — *‘EtBi le malheur veut que ces les empertent 

courant les emportre, ils appellent ceia hehxgae),” [ 

Behigue: M. hehtgen gos (Sin. hehigana gos), " sailing with wind and currrei 

the sea-. 


itf y kv 
/^yto 


rtween the Portuguese and the Maidive Sultans de facto. 
the Portuguese. This third as SCO bahars of coir. See 


J la fin des Ifonssons ou Saiaons tquand le 
^ ^^the old English “spooning along before 
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Tho' it do not properly belong to the Maldivy Islands, it will not be improper to observe, that I 
have there seen Indian Ships, which carry’d 2000 Persons, Men, Women, and Children ; for many of the 
Indians take all their Families along with them to Sea. ^ ^ 

They do not make so many Decks to their Ships, nor do they carry their Water in Casks, ‘ ® as we 
do ; but make two wooden Cisterns, one on each Side the main Mast, with only two Holes,'® as in Wells* 
to draw the Water. This Way holds more Water, and takes up less Room than ours ; but on the other 
Hand, is not so safe, because if any Accident happens, they lose all their Water at once ; whereas, if any 
of our Casks happen to fail, it is probable the rest may hold good. ^ * 

“ Others, instead of Casks, make Use of Jars, some of which contain above a Pipe, made in the 
Kingdom of Martavam the best glaz’d and handsomest that I have seen, and the Water always keeps sweet 
in them. ' ® 

The rest of the Chapter (omitted by Symons) is taken up with two revolts against Rulers 
of^the Maldives, and an account of the reigning Sultan's imscrupulous marital vagaries ; touching 
which the garrulous and plain-spoken French captive does not mince matters. 

Sultan Ibrahim appears {teste Pyrard) to have cembined the uxorious propensities of 
His Christian Majesty Henry VIII of England with the cruel lust of David King of Palestine.' ® 

Neglecting his chief queen, because she was very prolific,” the Sultan, at the instigation 
of an adulterous wife, attempted with his own hand to kill her husband, a well-to-do Pilot, ‘ in 
order to get this woman, who had three daughters, as fair as herself all married to princes and 
great lords.” 

This masterful matron proved herself a veritable “ Messahna/’ and hard to be rid of ; 
for “ she would not by any means consent to quit the Sultan^ when, tinng of her, he became 
enamotired of ” his nephew’s wife, a lady “ of noble birth, young and beautiful. He forcibly 
married the latter, much against her will, after she had made an abortive attempt to escape frem 
Male with her husband, who ‘'for sorrow'' at the iniquitous bereavement pined and died erelong.' » 

Not content with this scandalous and heairtless action, the Sultan again became “ violently 
enamoured ’’—this time of a “ Easheba,” the wife of a Bengal merchant who lived near the 
Royal Palace, and “ compelled her to separate from her husband whom he threatened to cast into 
the sea,” should he not consent to leave her. 

Nathless all the queens seem to have consoled themselves, for enforced seclusion in 
the Royal Harem, in their own way, each according to fancy. * 

11 . Symons condenses and distorts a long paragraph of Pyrard : ^ 

** A voir seulement le mast de ce vaisseau, (qiii se perdit a Lisle de Gouradou) ie le itigeois le plus grand que eussc 
iamais veu. Car ce mast estcit pln^-Jong & plus gios que ceux des Carsquee de PertugaL Le Ecy oes MaJdiues fit faire vne 
logo expres de la longueur de ce mast pour le conseruer par admiration. Ie vis sussi 1« bout d’vn autre mast A rne bune 
beaucoup plus grarde que celles de Ponugal. Ce qui me fait croire qu aux Indes il se fait de plus grands vaisseaux A de 
meiUeure irat;erequen Portugal, ny mesne quen tent lerestedu mtrdt. les- plus grarcs rsuiies vierr«ri de la corte dArabie. 
de Perfe A de Mogor. A il s'en voit ou il y a iufqu’a deux mille personnes dedans; les Indiens apporUnt la piuspait tout 
Icur mesnage sur ia mer auec eux.’’ 

12. Pyrard : — ** dans des pippes A dans des vases, comine nous faisons.” 

13. Pyrard il n'y a que des trous a purser de Leau comma dans vn pnits.” . 

14. Pyrard puts it differently r—* ce qui rons arriue pas, ca si e’est vn coup de canon, tout ce qu’il pent faire ceft de 

perdre vne pippe ou deux : ou s*il y en a quelqu’vne mauuaise, ellesne le sent pas toutes. -u v.* * 

15. Martdbave. In Pegu ; see authorities ^^oted in H.o.k. Soc. Pyro^td 1, p, 259. The Maldivians still use suen big jars, 

the straller called rtiw 6a, the larger TiMifaban. t j * 

16- Pyrard touches the spot:—* iln'auoit pa« facond’estre vn iour si valeurous que son pere;comnie de lait, amai 
que Lay peu reconnoistre, ^on humeur n’estort n^^Jjrent pertee a la guerre, mais seulement aux lettres, aux sciences A 
manufactures, et il esioitfort adonni. auz femmes, ce qu tefois n’est f as estrange t n ce pays la.” 

17. Pyrard qui a la verite eftoit la plus ^'^dique du monde;car elle s’addonnoit indifferemment a tomes sertes 
d’bommes, esclaues A autres. 

lb. Pyrard:— “Celle Dame estoit bien noble. iATe A belle, ce qui fut caufe que le Eoy s’en amouracha amsi.i^isic 
malfutqueson mary ne la vouloit pas quitter, ny elle^Rcore moms sen irary : car elle ne desiroit aucuntirenT dcftreBeine, 
mars elle aimoit mieux sa ireroiere c>^itioD A la lib^ . . Pour la ieune Dame ce fut bien aussi contre fa volonte. 

. ainsi qu’elle monstra bien depuis. m’ay^Bk iamais porte d’am^ ace Ecy. mais ayant tousiours eu d autres amis-^ 

19. Pyrard r—‘* Mais les Remei‘t]|t’aoucioient pas beaucoup de ce que le Roy ne lea alloit point voir: Car elles ne man 

quoient pas d' amis, qui les visitment qiifld il lear plaisoit “ toutefois ils ne font pas de conscience parmy eux 

de faire mortirle fruit au ventre de la femme, eftimans qui ils sent aufflheureux de cettesorte, que s’lU venoicntau monde. 
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EXTRACTS FROM DIARIES OF GOVERNMENT AGENTS- 

T hanks to the courtesy and kindness of His Excellency Mr. R. E. Stubbs, Officer Adminis- 
tering the Government of Ceylon, the Editors of the Ceylon Antiquary are enabled, as 
from the present issue, to present to their readers a new and permanent feature of 
interest. The Government has, by letter dated 9th February, 1918, been good enough to promise 
to forward to us from time to time extracts from the Diaries of the Government Agents and of the 
Assistant Government Agents which appear to be of archaeological interest, and a first instalment 
of two such extracts appears below : — 

KUDARAMPODDA MALAI AND RUINS. 

Extract from the Diary of the Government Agents E.P., for the month of December ^ 1 91 7. 

December 4 th. Out early in the rain with the D.LE., and went along tbe Rugam bund 
and through the jungle to Kudarampodda madu, the end of the proposed extension scheme. The 
cost is estimated at over 3*^ lacs, and as under 2,000 acres would be brought under cultivation the 
scheme was abandoned. Crossed the madu to the rock hill opposite to search for some inscription^ 
that Mr. Bell wanted me to copy. The south side of the rock is all overgrown with jungle, and 
there may be caves here which we could not find. On the top of the rock are tbe remains of a 
vihare and a pokuna and dagaba. Found several socket stones, a good number of dressed stones, 
a large slab (probably an offering stone) and one guard stone. Elephants frequently visit the 
spot, and have apparently amused themselves by dragging some of the stones about- Found no 
inscriptions or carved stones. Found a broken brick 9\ inches wide by 2-| inches deep, but could 
not say what its lengfh was. Several perfect radial bricks belonging to the dagaba were found, 
and sevei^ broken tiles, but nothing that would give a clue to the age of the buildings. There are 
rough steps cut in the rock on each side. One set of steps leads to a sheer precipice, so that pro- 
bably a ladder was used, as there is no sign of any built ascent. A very interesting place and, like 
all old Sinhalese ruins, most picturesquely situated. 

SELAWA VIHARE*^ 

Extract from the Diary of the Assistant Government Agent, KegallCy for January^ 1918. 

Walked 7 miles to Polgasdeniya via Selawa an(|^l^mmatagama. Visited the old rock 
vihare at Selawa. It is very well kept and I congratula teethe Inctimbent Priest who appears to 
spend more on the buildings than he obtains from the ^c^ple revenues. There is a rock carved 
Sannas here granted by Sri Wickrama Raja Sinha. / 


1, lEiigam. An imperfect eye-copy *’ of the rrck inscri? tion i^/aestion was comictiiiicated to the Ceylon Asiatic Society by 

Mr. E. Holland of the ruhhc Works Department in 1870. The ^^8 opposite p. the Froceedirigs-^Ed , Ceylon Aniiqtiary ] 

2. [Stfiawa. For a full account of Selawa Vihare vin the Tunp^klata Division, Fa^^^kuru K6ral6}, scp Bell. Archl : Survey^ 

KigcdXa Report, S. P. XIX, 1892, p. 54. The text, transcript, and translation of the rock in -bn of B. V. 2349 (A, D. ia^-06), are given 
on pp, 89, 90.— Ed., Ce^iem AnfiQttarj/.l - 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Fiiller references to the following publications sent to us will be made in a subsequent 
issue of the Ceylon Antiquary : — 

Pallava Antiquities by G. JOUVEAU-DUBREUIL Vol. II, 32 pages, 8 plates. Pondicherry, 
1918. Annas 12. 

Revue HistORIQUE DE L’Inde Francaise. Premier Volume, 1916-17. Pages 341 to 
448, 3 plates. Pondicherry, 1918. Rs. 2/-. 

Archeological Survey of India : Annual Report for 1915-16, Part I by Sm John 
Marshall, Kt., C.I.E., Litt. D., M.A., F.S.A., 49 pages, 5 plates. Calcutta, 1917. Rs. 2/-. 

Archeological Survey of India : Annual Report for 1913-14 by Sir John Marshall, 
Kt., C.I.E., Litt. D., M.A., F.S.A., 311 pages, 72 plates. Calcutta, 1917. Rs. 20/-. 

SOUTH-INDIAN Inscriptions : Tamil Inscriptions of Rajaraja, Rajendra-Chola, ancf^ 
others in the Rajarajesvara Temple at Tanjavur. Vol. II, Parts I to V : — 

Vol. II, Part I ; Inscriptions on the Walls of the Central Shrine. Edited and 
translated by E. Hultzsch, Ph. D., 1 to 120 pages, 4 plates. Madras, 1891. Rs. 4/-. 

Vol. II, Pt. II ; Inscriptions on the Walls of the Enclosure. By E. Hultzsch, Ph. D., 
121 to 248 pages, 4 plates. Madras, 1892. Rs. 5/-. 

Vol. II, Pt. Ill : Supplement to the First and Second Volumes, By E. Hultzsch, 
Ph. D., 249 to 394 pages, 8 plates. Madras, 1895. Rs. 4/-. 

Vol. II, Pt, IV : Other Inscriptions of the Temple. By Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya, 
M.A. 395 to 500 pages. Madras, 1913, Rs. 1/6. 

Vol. II, Pt. V ; Pallaya Copper-plate Grants from Velurpalayam and Tandan- 
totiam. By Rao Sahib H. Krishna Sashtri, B.A. 501 to 586 pages, 2 plates (with Introd. and 
Index). Madras, 1917. Rs. 2/4. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS QF ORIENTAL JOURNALS 

MYTHIC SOCIETY JOURNAL (Bangalore) - Vol. 8, No. 2 , January, 1918, 

Srikantaiya (S.) Life in the Hqvsal| Period. 

Snbbiah (Dr. A. V.) — The Rajagm^SfiyasaktL 

Vaidyanatha Ayyar (R.S.) — Euger^';^asis of the Caste System. 

Goodwill (Rev. F.) — Some Forts o^he.^ Mysore. 

JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN mp^NTAL SOCIETY (Vol. 37, Pt. 3, October, 1917). 

Oimstead (A. T.) — Ti^lath-Pilcscr I Wairs. 

Bender (H. H.) - On the Nahiralistic B^^*<.ronnd of the * Frog-hymn/ Rig-Veda 7, 103. 

Laufer (Berthold) — Th^^igesimal and Sy stems in the Ainu Numerals. 

Kohler (K.) — The Sal^br% asid Festivals iii^^SIRdlic and Exilic Times. 

Lybycr (A. H.) — The^j^^pd&of EvUya EffmidL 

^ Schoff (W. H.) — Navig^&n to the Faur East under the Roman Empire. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL’ OF SEMITIC LAIXUAGES AND UTERATIIRES (Jantw^ mi.) 

Albrighit (W.F,) — Nc^es on EgyptofSemitic Etymology. * 

Ranston (H.)'-^Ea4^siastes an^ Theognis. . ‘ * 

.Langdon (SO-rThe' Toledo Collect^n of Cuneiform Tablets, ' * 

, THE mUDUSTAN I^VIEW (February, 1918). 

. g Mctta (V. B.> — India’s. Duty. 

' Venkataramani (K. &)— The Task before Mr. Montagu. 

Gajra (T. C. D.) — The Gurukula at Hai^war. " , 

% . Oza (K. L.)-« Inhalation of Ether : an Anaesthetic safer than Chloroform. * . : 



lOORNAL OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA RESEARCH ^XIETY (December, 1917). 

Jayaswal (K. P.)— .HaUii-gumpba Inscription of the Emperor Khara^vela (B.C. 175-160). 
Banctji (R D.)— Note on the Hathi-gumpha Inscription. 

Shastri (M, H. P.) — The Tczpnr Rock Inscription* 

Maharaja Bahadur— ^’An account of the Maiihil Marriage. 

Roy (S. C.)^Kinship Organization of the Birhor. 

Smith (V. a!) — ^N epah Tirhut, and Tibet 

THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY (April, July. August, 1917). 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar (S.) — The Antiquities of Mithabalipur. 

Rangachari (V.) — History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura. 

Stein (Sir Anrel) — A 3rd Journey of Exploration in Central Asia, 1913-16. 

Jayasival (K.P.) — The Historical Position of Kalki and his Identification with Yasodharman. 
Venkatasnbbiah (Dr. A.) — The Kadamba Prakrit Inscription of Malavalli. 

Kane (P.V,)— Outlines of the History of Alamkara Literature. 

[Index to VoL XLV (1916) of the Indian Antiquary.] 
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